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THE essays which we have lately published by Dr. Bacon and Mr. 
Theodore Bacon, on ‘‘ Government by Parties,” have arrested general 
attention. The principle involved in the discussion which they open 
is of the first importance in a republic ; and its full assertion, and the 
frequent recurrence to it, are necessary in other lines of attion than 
those of party politics. For we hear so much said about the “ rights 
of the public,” that one is forced to ask whether he himself have 
any rights at all. What are the rights of the private citizen ? 

The “ fifteen dollars a week” men, as Mr. Parton has happily 
taught us to call those penny-a-liners who prefer to call themselves 
“ Bohemians,” tell us every now and then that the “ public” has a 
right to know this or that which happens to be necessary to making 
up the sensation of the hour. It is not unlikely, that, after they have 
been occupied through the summer in pursuit of the game which 
they have thus started, the same writers will tell us that the “ pub- 
lic” has a right to have a new fox tossed out of his bag, to be- pur- 
sued on another run, and that it has a right never to hear again of 
chase number one. All this may or may not be true. But, as we 
said before, one is tempted to ask, meanwhile, whether he himself have 
any rights, which, as J udge Taney puts it, a white man can be bound 
to respect. Or do we all live out of doors, ready at any moment to be 
made a spectacle in the great hippodrome of the world, if the specta- 
tors choose to call for us as the gladiators of the hour? 

When Mr. Stuart Mill said that the inevitable tendency of our 
institutions in America was the destruction of individuality, we all 
laughed aloud. Did not every one remember old Tom This, or old 
Mis. That, each of whom was odd as a fish? Nay, did not every one 
see that his own Billy on his hobbyhorse, or his own Fanny with her’ 
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cup-and-ball, had peculiar traits, that nobody ever could have shown 
before? We all laughed Mr. Mill to scorn. But really, if one is 
to accept the line of comment on passing affairs which he finds in 
many journals, he is compelled to think much more cautiously, and 
much more sadly, before he rejects Mr. Mill’s statement. It seems, 
for instance, that Mr. Sumner would never let another man pay his 
car-fare for him; or, if he rode in any public carriage, that he in- 
sisted on paying his own charges. It seems that the style.of the 
Bohemians is different ; and we are left to understand that the Ameri- 
can rule, when it establishes itself, is to be, that nobody shall pay 
the minor expenses of life, if he can help doing it. At all events, 
this “ peculiarity” of Mr. Sumner is published, not to say com- 
mented on, as an eccentricity. In this regard, he differed from the 
great public, it seems; and the difference is so notable as to furnish 
topic for remark, surprise, and discussion. The “public” is amazed 
at the recalcitrant independence of the individual. ‘ We never do 
so!” As the girls in the novel say of Shirley’s singing, “* We never 
sing so!’’* 

There is a confusion of ideas which leads to this miserable chop- 
ping-off the heads of tall people, and straining out on a rack the 
sinews and tendons of short people. 

It is true, in a republic or anywhere else, that the nation has a 
right to the loyal, fearless, and unstinted service of every person in 
the nation. Mr. Mulford has stated this none too strongly. St. 
Paul had stated it long before him. The nation may command the 
life of any one of its children ; and what they call their “ property,” 
for convenience’ sake, is only theirs as they are trustees for the 
common weal. If, for the common weal, it is necessary for the nation 
to tax them ten cents on the dollar, it taxes them, and they pay 
loyally. If it is necessary for it to tax them fifty cents, it taxes, and 
they pay. If it is necessary for it to tax them a hundred cents on 
the dollar, it taxes, and they pay. John Hancock’s case is a good 
illustration. He was not a great man; but he understood this thing 
very well. When Boston was besieged, and it was proposed to 
bombard and destroy it, as a measure necessary for driving out the 
English army, Hancock advised that this should be done immediately, 
“if it would benefit the cause,” although his whole property, with, 
perhaps, some trifling exceptions, was in houses in that town. 

But Hancock said this to the supreme authority of the State. At 
the demand of the supreme authority, he would have made that 
‘sacrifice, probably he would have made any sacrifice. But if, as 
Hancock presided at Philadelphia, or as he enjoyed his vacation in 
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Lexington, some enterprising fellow-citizen had called upon him, and 
had‘told him that the “ public” thought the sacrifice of his estates 
was necessary, and that the “ public’ would call him to account for 
this, that, or another sin of omission or of commission, Hancock would 
have shown to this fellow-citizen very soon, that he was in the wrong 
place, and was engaged in a very mistaken mission. That sort of 
impertinence did not come in till the first French Revolution, nor 
was its:record then very satisfactory. 

Because, at the command of the nation, a man leads his troops 
under fire in storming a battery, and dies as he rushes on, as he 
knew he would do, it does not follow that he must blow out his 
brains, because the vote of a debating-club, or the general sense of a 
sewing-society, concludes that he stands in the way of the comfort of 
the neighborhood. Of course not. And for the same reasons, be- 
cause @ man must tell, and means to tell, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, when he is on a witness-stand, when he is 
questioned by the authorized servant of the State, it does not follow 
that he may be called upon to tell-it by any impertinent jackdaw 
whom he meets in a street-car or in the common room of a hotel. 
Yet it is just here that the obliquity and even the blindness of the 
new school of manners come in. A man has only to put up a sign, 
and say he is a “ detective,” without any warrant from magistrate, 
’ governor, president, or anybody, and he really supposes that he is a 
servant of the State, to be respected as such, instead of being what 
he is, — a person engaged in a very hazardous, disreputable, and illegal 
business. And soa man has only to buy a few pounds of type, and 
establish a newspaper, nay, has only to hire himself out to some- 
body who has done this, and then he shall take the airs of a servant 
of the “‘ public,” indeed ; shall ask questions, demand answers, and 
in general take impertinent liberties as in the public service; and, 
like the other, this man really supposes, or seems to suppose, that he 
is a servant of the “ public,” when he is really a person engaged in a 
very hazardous business of private adventure. And we need not say 
a man, alas! for, as women are looking out for occupations new 
to them, they also have taken pleasure in entering an adventurous 
service, which is peculiarly unfitted to their sex, seeing it is so largely 
based on the circulating of gossip, and the violation of ‘secrecy. 

The worst feature of that disregard of private rights which 
invades every family is, that the peopie below the average of sense 
and decency are undoubtedly pleased to see themselves “in print.” 
Probably “sweet Mary Pritchard, the pretty waiter-girl at the 
Flume House,”’ is well pleased to see herself so described in the 
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letter of the “Own Correspondent” of a Sunday paper. And 
people who try to think their social grade is higher than hers are as 
well pleased as she is by like descriptions. A lady serving in her 
place at a great fancy fair was able to render some service to the 
“lady reporter” of a “leading journal.” “I am truly obliged to 
you,” said the reporter: “can I in any way serve you in return ?” — 
“ You can, by seeing that by no accident am I named in print.” 
The faithful reporter was really astonished, and owned her astonish- 
ment. ‘ You cannot, then, conceive, madam,” said she, “ of the over- 
tures to me, — nay, the bribes, — by which people seek the very noto- 
riety you disclaim.” Thatis noexception. The * press,” as it chooses 
to call itself, the aggregate of gentlemen and ladies who write for 
newspapers, is only reflecting the vulgarity of the people whom 
“the press’ serves; and the responsibility for all the violations of 
privacy rests, in the first instance, with the people below the average, 
who are, after all, the most noisy inhabitants of the great meadow 
in which we all find pasture. 

To take down in short-hand the opinions or the observations of 
any man who knows the purpose for which the notes are taken, and 
wishes to be used as an authority, is a simple and reputable business, 
older than Herodotus. Let any man do this ho chooses, and let 
any editor send him to do it. But to use in public private conver- 
sation, is, what it has always been, the act of a blackguard; and the 
use of it anonymously only makes the journal which prints it the 
responsible party. 

It is said that an “interviewer” has been knocked down in 
Chicago by the man whom he “interviewed.” It is to be hoped 
that this is true. It is also to be hoped that one of those judicious 
Tllinois courts which give us occasionally such sound decisions may 
have oversight of the assault, and that some judge whose opinion is 
respected may teach the tribe of “ interviewers” that this man was 
served wisely and well. We can use no better language as to the 
offence committed than that of a newspaper as widely read as “ The 
New York Tribune,” — 


“The business of asking impertinent questions has grown with alarming rapidity, 
and reached the most hideous proportions. Nothing in domestic life, nothing in personal 
character, is sacred from what journalists of a certain class complacently call ‘ repor- 
torial curiosity.’ The typical interviewer cannot tell the difference between imperti- 
nence and enterprise, nor draw the line between légitimate news and vulgar tattle. 
This tough-skinned person and his unscrupulous employer have done a great deal in 
these latter days to make journalism disreputable, and teach well-behaved reporters to 
blush for their profession.” 





THE LOST PALACE. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


[From the Ingham Papers.] 


“PasseNnceErs for Philadelphia and 
New York will change cars.” 

This annoying and astonishing cry 
* was loudly made in the palace-car 
“City of Thebes,” at Pittsburg, just 
as the babies were well asleep, and 
all the passengers adapting themselves 
toaquiet evening. — 

“Impossible!” said I mildly to the 
“ gentlemanly conductor,” who beamed 
before me in the majesty of gilt lace 
on his cap, and the embroidered let- 
ters P. P. C. These letters do not 
mean, as in French, “ to take leave ;” 
for the peculiarity of this man is, that 
he does not leave you till your jour- 
ney’s end: they mean, in American, 
“Pullman’s Palace Car.” “ Impossi- 
ble!” said I; “I bought my ticket at 
Chicago through to Philadelphia, with 
the assurance that the palace-car 
would go through. This lady has 
done the same for herself and her 
children. Nay: if you remember, you 
told me yourself, that the ‘City of 
Thebes’ was built for the Philadel- 
phia service, and that I need not move 
my hat, unless I wished, till we were 
there.” 

The man did not blush, but an- 
swered, in the well-mannered tone 
of a subordinate used to obey, “ Here 
are my orders, sir; telegram just 
received here from headquarters: 
‘“City of Thebes” is to go to Balti- 
more.’ Another palace here, sir, 
waiting for you.” And so we were 
trans-shipped into such chairs and 
berths as might have been left in this 
other palace, as not wanted by any- 
body in the great law of natural 


selection ; and the “City of Thebes” 
went to Baltimore, I suppose. The 
promises which had been made to 
us when we bought our tickets went 
to their place, and the people who 
made them went to theirs. 

Except for this little incident, of 
which all my readers have probably 
experienced the like in these days 
of travel, the story I am now to tell 
would have seemed to me essentially 
improbable. But so soon as I re- 
flected, that, in truth, these palaces 
go hither, go thither, controlled or 
not, as it may be, by some distant 
bureau, the story recurred to me as 
having elements of vraisemblance 
which I had neglected before. Hav- 
ing occasion, nearly at the same time, 
to inquire at the “ Metropolitan” sta- 
tion in Boston for a lost shawl which 
had been left in a certain Brookline 
car, the gentlemanly official told me 
that he did not know where that car 
was; he had not heard of it for sev- 
eral days. This again reminded me 
of “The Lost Palace.” Why should 
not one palace, more or less, go astray, 
when there are thousands to care for? 
Indeed, had not Mr. Firth told me, 
at the Albany, that the worst diffi- 
culty in the administration of a strong 
railway is, that they cannot call their 
freight-cars home? They go astray 
on the line of some weaker sister, 
which finds it convenient to use them 
till they begin to show a need for 
paint or repairs. If freight-cars dis- 
appear, why not palaces? So the 
story seems to me of more worth, and 
I put it upon paper. 
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It was on my second visit to Mel- 
bourne that I heard it. It was late 
at night, in the coffee-room of the 
Auckland Arms, rather an indifferent 
third-class house, in a by-street in 
that city, to which, in truth, I should 
not have gone, had my finances been 
on @ better scale than they were. I 
laid down at last an old “ New-York 
Herald,” which the captain of “The 
Osprey ” had given me that morning, 
and which, in the hope of home-news, 
I had read and read again tothe last 
syllable of the “personals.” I put down 
the paper as one always puts down an 
American paper in a foreign land, say- 
ing to myself, “ Happy is that nation 
whose history is unwritten.” At that 


moment Sir Roger Tichborne, who 
had been talking with an intelligent- 
looking American on the other side 
of the table, stretched his giant form, 
and said he believed he would play a 
game of billiards before he went to 


bed. He left us alone; and the 
American crossed the room, and ad- 
dressed me. 

“You are from Massachusetts, are 
younot?” said he. I said I had 
lived in that State. 

“Good State to come from,” said 
he. “I was there myself for three or 


four months, — four months and ten_ 


days precisely. Did not like it very 
well; did not like it. At least, I 
liked it well enough; my wife did 
not like it; she could not gét ac- 
quainted.” 

“Does she get acquainted here?” 
said I, acting on a principle which I 
learned from Scipio Africanus at the 
Latin School, and so carrying the war 
into the enemy’s regions promptly. 
That is to say, I saw I must talk with 
this man, and I preferred to have him 
talk of his own concerns than of mine. 

“Qh, sir! I lost her, I lost her 
ten years ago, — lived in New Altoona 
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then. I married this woman the 
next autumn, in Vandalia. Yes, Mrs. 
Joslyn is very well satisfied here. 
She sees a good deal of society, and 
enjoys very good health.” 

I said that most people did who 
were fortunate enough to have it to 
enjoy. But Mr. Joslyn did not un- 
derstand this bitter sarcasm, far less 
resent it. He went on with sufficient 
volubility, to give to me his impres- 
sions of the colony, —of the advan- 
tages it would derive from declaring 
its independence, and then from an- 
nexing itself to the United States, 
At the end of one of his periods, 
goaded again to say something, I 
asked why he left his own country 
for a “colony,” if he so greatly pre- 
ferred the independent order of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Joslyn looked round somewhat 
carefully, shut the door of the room 
in which we were now alone, —and 
were likely, at that hour of the 
night, to be alone,— and answered 
my question at length, as the reader 
will see. 

“Did you ever hear of the lost 
palace ?” said he a little anxiously. 

I said, no; that, with every year or 
two, I heard that Mr. Layard had 
found a palace at Nineveh, but that 
I had never heard of one’s being lost. 

“They don’t tell of it, sir. Some- 
times I think they do not know 
themselves. Does not that seem pos- 
sible?” And the poor man repeated 
this question with such eagerness, 
that, in spite of my anger at being 
bored by him, my heart really warmed 
toward him. “TI really think they 
do not know. I have never seen one 
word in the papers about it. - Now, 
they would have put something in 
the papers, —do you not think they 
would? If they knew it themselves, 
they would.” 
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“Knew what?” said I, really 
startled out of my determination to 
snub him. 

“ Knew where the palace is; knew 
how it was lost.” 

By this time, of course, I supposed 
he was crazy. But a minute more dis- 
pelled that notion ; and I beg the read- 
er to relieve his mind from it. This 
man knew perfectly well what he was 
talking about, and never, in the whole 
narration, showed any symptom of 
mania; a matter on which I affect to 
speak with the intelligence of the 
“ experts” indeed. 

After a little of this fencing with 
each other, in which he satisfied him- 
self that my ignorance was not af- 
fected, he took a sudden resolution, 
as if it were a relief to him to tell 
me the whole story. 

“Tt was years on years ago,” said 
he. “It was when they first had 
palaces.” 


Still thinking of Nimrod’s palace 
and Priam’s, I said that must have 
been a great while ago. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he. 
would not call them palaces now, since 
you have seen Pullman’s and Wag- 


“You 


ner’s. But we called them palaces 
then. So many looking-glasses, you 
know, and tapestry carpets, and gold 
spit-boxes. Ours was the first line 
that run palaces.” 

I asked myself, mentally, of what 
metal were the spit-boxes in Semira- 
mis’ palace; but I said nothing. 

“Our line was the first line that 
had them. We were ranning-our 
lightning express, on the ‘Great 
Alleghanian.’ We were in opposition 
to everybody, made close connections, 
served supper on board, and our pas- 
sengers only were sure of the night- 
boat at St. Louis. Those were the 
days of river-boats, you know. We 
introduced the palace feature on the 
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railroad ; and very successful it was. 
I was an engineer. I had a first-rate 
character, and the best wages of any 
man on the line. Never put me on a 
dirt-dragger, or a lazy freight loafer, 
I tell you. No, sir! I ran the ex- 
presses, and nothing else, and lay 
off two days in the week, besides. I 
don’t think I should have thought 
of it but for Todhunter, who was my 
palace conductor.” 

Again this IT, which had appeared 
so mysteriously in what the man said 
before. I asked no question, but lis- 
tened, really interested now, in the 
hope I should find out what IT was; 
and this the reader will learn. He 
went on, in a hurried way, -— 

“ Todhunter was my palace conduc- 
tor. One night he was full, and his 
palace was hot, and smelled bad of 
whale-oil. We did not burn petro- 
leum then. Well, it was a splendid 
full moon in August; and we were 
coming down grade, making the time 
we had lost at the Brentford Junction. 
Seventy miles an hour she ran if she 
ran one. Todhunter had brought his 
cigar out on the tender, and was sit- 
ting by me. Good Lord! it seems 
like last week. 

“Todhunter says to me, ‘Joslyn,’ 
says he, ‘what’s the use of crooking 
all round these valleys, when it would 
be so easy to go across ?’” 

“ You see, we were just beginning 
to crook round, so as to make that 
long bend there is at Chamoguin; 
but right across the valley we could 
see the stern lights of Fisher’s train: 
it was not more than half a mile 
away, but we should run eleven miles 
before we came there.” 

I knew what Mr. Joslyn meant. 
To cross the mountain ranges by rail, 
the engineers are obliged to wind up 
one side of a valley, and then, boldly 
crossing the head of the ravine on a 
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high arch, to wind up the other side 
still, so that perhaps half an hour’s 
journey is consumed while not a mile 
of real distance is made. Joslyn took 
out his pencil, and on the back of an 
envelope drew a little sketch of the 
country ; which, as it happened, I still 
preserve, and which, with his com- 
ments, explains his whole story com- 
pletely. “ Here we are,” said he. 
“This black line is the great Alle- 
ghanian,—double track, seventy 
pounds to the yard; no figuring off 
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there, I tell you. This was a good 
straight run, down grade a hundred 
and seventy-two feet on the mile. 
There, where I make this x, we 
came on the Chamoguin Valley, and 
turned short, nearly north. So we 
ran wriggling about till Drums here, 
where we stopped if they showed 
lanterns, — what we call a flag-sta- 
tion. But there we got across the 
valley, and worked south again to 
this other X, which was, as I say, 
not five-eighths of a mile from this 














xX above, though it had taken us 
eleven miles to get there.” 

He had said it was not more than 
half a mile; but this half-mile grew 
to five-eighths as he became more ac- 
curate and serious. " 

“Well,” said he, now resuming 
the thread of his story, “it was 
Todhunter put it into my head. He 
owns he did. Todhunter says, says 
he, ‘Joslyn, what’s the use of crook- 
ing round all these valleys, when it 
would be'so easy to go across?’ 

“ Well, sir, I saw it then, as clear 


as I see it now. When that trip was 
done, I had two days to myself, 
one was Sunday; and Todhunter had 
the same; and he came round to my 
house. His wife knew mine, and we 
liked them. Well, we fell talking 
about it; and I got down the Cyclo- 
pedia, and we found out there about 
the speed of cannon-balls, and the 
direction they had to give them. You 
know this was only talk then; we 
never thought what would come of 
it; but very curious it all was.” 

And here Mr. Joslyn went into a 
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long mathematical talk, with which I 
will not harass the reader, perfectly 
sure, from other experiments which I 
have tried with other readers, that 
this. reader would skip it all if it 
were written down. Stated very 
briefly, it amounted to this: In the 
old-fashioned experiments of those 
days, a cannon-ball travelled four 
thousand and one hundred feet in 
nine seconds. Now, Joslyn was con- 
vinced, like every other engineman I 
ever talked to, that on a steep down 
grade he could drive a train at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour. 
This is thirteen hundred and four- 
teen feet in nine seconds, — almost 
exactly one-third of the cannon-ball’s 
velocity. At those rates, if the valley 
at Chamoguin were really but five- 
eighths of a mile wide, the cannon- 
ball would cross it in seven or eight 
seconds, and the train in about 
twenty-three seconds. Both Tod- 
hunter and Joslyn were good enough 
mechanics and machinists to know 
that the rate for thirty-three hundred 
feet, the width of the valley, was not 
quite the same as that for four thou- 
sand feet; for which, in their book, 
they had the calculations and for- 
mulas. But they also.knew that the 
difference was to their advantage, or 
the advantage of the bold experiment 
which had occurred to both of them, 
when Todhunter had made on the 
tender his very critical suggestion. 
The reader has already conceived 
the idea of this experiment. These 
rash men were wondering already 
whether it were not possible to leap 
an engine flying over the Chamoguin 
ravine, as Eclipse or Flying Childers 
might have leaped the brook at the 
bottom of it. Joslyn believed im- 


plicitly, as I found in talk with him, . 


the received statement of conversa- 
tion, that Eclipse, at a single bound, 
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sprang forty feet. “If Eclipse, who 
weighed perhaps one thousand two 
hundred, would spring forty feet, 
could not my train, weighing two 
hundred tons, spring a hundred times 
as far?” asked he triumphantly. 
At least, he said that he said this to 
Todhunter. They went into more 
careful studies of projectiles, to see 
if it could, or could not. 

The article on “Gunnery” gave 
them just one of those convenient 
tables which are the blessing of wise 
men and Jearned men, and which lead 
half-trained men to theirruin. They 
found that for their “range,” which 
was, as they supposed, eleven hun- 
dred yards, the elevation of a forty- 
two pounder was one degree and a 
third; of a nine-pounder; three de- 
grees. The elevation for a railway 
train, alas! no man had calculated. 
But this had occurred to both of 
them from the beginning. In de- 
scénding the grade, at the spot where, 
on his little map, Joslyn made the 
more westerly X, they were moré 
than eleven hundred feet above the 
spot where he had made his second, 
or easterly X. All this descent was 
to the advantage of the experiment. 
A gunner would have said that the 
first & “commanded” the second 
X, and that a battery there would 
inevitably silence a battery at the 
point below. 

“We need not figure on it,” 
said Todhunter, as Mrs. Joslyn 
called them in tosupper. “If we did, 
we should make a mistake. Give me 
your papers. When I go up, Monday 
night, ’ll give them to my brother 
Bill. I shall pass him at Faber’s Mills. 
He has studied all these things, of 
course; and he will like the fun of 
making it out for us.” So they sat 
down to Mrs. Joslyn’s waffles; and, 
but for Bill Todhunter, this story 
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would never have been told to me, 
nor would John Joslyn and “this 
woman ” ever have gone to Australia. 

But Bill Todhunter was one of 
those acute men of whom the new 
civilization of this country is raising 
thousands with every year; who in 
the midst of hard hand-work, and a 
daily duty which to collegians, and to 
the ignorant men among their pro- 
fessors, seems repulsive, carry on 
careful scientific study, read the 
best results of the latest inquiry, 
manage to bring together a first-rate 
library of reference, never spend a 
cent for liquor or tobacco, never 
waste an hour at a circus or a ball, 
but make their wives happy by sit- 
ting all the evening, “ figuring,” one 
side of the table, while the wife is 
hemming napkins on the other. All 


of a sudden, when such a man is 
wanted, he steps out, and bridges the 
Gulf of Bothnia; and people wonder, 


who forget that for two centuries and 
a half the foresighted men and 
women of this country have been 
building up, in the face of the Devil 
of Selfishness on the one hand, and 
of the Pope of Rome on the other, a 
system of popular education, improv- 
ing every hour. 

At this moment Bill Todhunter 
was foreman of repair section number 
eleven on the “Great Alleghanian,” 
—a position which needed a man 
of first-rate promptness, of great 
resource, of good education in engi- 
neering. Such a man had the 
“Great Alleghanian” found in him, 
by good luck; and they had pro- 
moted him to their hardest-worked 
and best-paid section,—the section 
on which, as it happened, was this 
Chamoguin run, and the long bend 
which I have described, by which the 
road “headed” that stream. 

The younger Todhunter did meet 
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his brother at Faber’s Mills, where 
the repair-train had hauled out of 
the way of the express, and where 
the express took wood. The: broth- 
ers always looked for each other on 
such occasions; and Bill promised to 
examine the paper which Joslyn had 
carefully written out, and which his 
brother brought to him. 


I have never repeated in detail the 
mass of calculations which Bill Tod- 
hunter made on the suggestion thus 
given tohim. If I had, I would not 
repeat them here, for a reason which 
has been suggested already. He be- 
came fascinated with the problem 
presented to him. Stated in the 
language of the craft, it was this: — 

“Given a moving body, with a 
velocity eight thousand eight hun- 
dred feet in a minute, what should 
be its elevation that it may fall 
eleven hundred feet in the transit 
of five-eighths of a mile?” He had 
not only to work up the parabola, 


comparatively simple, but he had 


to allow for the resistance of the air, 
on the supposition of a calm, accord- 
ing to the really admirable formulas 
of Robins and Coulomb, which were 
the best he had access to. Joslyn 
brought me one day a letter from 
Bill Todhunter, which shows how 
carefully he went into this intricate 
inquiry. 

Unfortunately for them all, it took 
possession of this spirited and accom- 
plished young man. You see, he not 
only had the mathematical ability for 
the calculation of the fatal curve, but, 
as had been ordered without any 
effort of his, he was in precisely the 
situation of the whole world for 
trying in practice his own great ex- 
periment. At each of the two 
XX of Joslyn’s map, the company 
had, as it happened, switches for re- 
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pair-trains or wood-trains. Had it 
not, Bill Todhunter had ample power 
to make them. 

For the “ experiment,” all that was 
necessary was, that, under the pretext 
of re-adjusting these switches, -he 
should lay out that at the upper X 
go that it should run, on the exact 
grade which he, required, to the 
western edge of the ravine, in a line 
which should be the direct continua- 
‘tion of the long, straight run, with 
which the little map begins. 

An engine, then, running down that 
grade at the immense rapidity prac- 
ticable there, would take the switch 
with its full speed, would: fly the 
ravine at precisely the proper slopes, 
and, if the switch had been rightly 
aligned, would land on the similar 
switch at the lower X. It would come 
down exactly right on the track, as 
you sit precisely on a chair when you 
know exactly how high it is. 

“Tf.” And why should it not be 
rightly aligned, if Bill Todhunter 
himself aligned it? This he was 
well disposed to do. He also would 
align the lower switch, that at the 
lower X, that it might receive into 
its willing embrace the engine on its 
arrival. 

When the bold engineer had con- 
ceived this plan, it was he who 
pushed the others on to it, not they 
who urged him. They were at work 
on their daily duty, sometimes did 
not meet each other for a day or two. 
Bill Todhunter did not see them 
more than once in a fortnight. But, 
whenever they did meet, the thing 
seemed to be taken more and more 
for granted. At last Joslyn observed 
one day, as he ran down, that. there 
was a large working-party at the 
switch above Drums, and he could 
see Bill Todhunter, in his broad 
sombrero, directing them all, Joslyn 
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was not surprised, somehow, when he 
came to the lower switch, to find 
another working-party there. The 
next time they all three met, Bill 
Todhunter told them that all was 
ready if they were. He said that he 
had left a few birches to screen the 
line of the upper switch, for fear 
some neryous bungler, driving an 
engine down, might be frightened, 
and “blow” about the switch. But 
he said that any night when the 
others were ready to.make the fly, he 
was; that there would be a full 
moon the next Wednesday, and, if 
there was no wind, he hoped they 
would do it then. 

“You know,” said poor Joslyn, 
describing it to me, “I should never 
have done it alone; August would 
never have done it alone; no, I do 
not think that Bill Todhunter him- 
self would have done it alone. But 
our heads were full of it. We had 
thought of it, and thought of it, till 
we did not think of much else. And 
here was every thing ready, and 
neither of us was afraid, and neither 
of us chose to have the others think 
he was afraid. I did say, what was 
the truth, that I had never meant to 
try it with a train. I had only 
thought that we should apply to 
the supe, and that he would get 
up a little excursion party of gentle- 
men, — editors, you know, and stock- 
holders, — who would like to do it 
together, and that I should have the 
pleasure and honor of taking them 
over. But Todhunter poohed ‘at that. 
He said all the calculations were 
made for the inertia of a full train, 
that that was what the switch was 
graded for, and that every thing 
would have to be altered if any part 
of the plan was altered. Besides, 
he said the superintendent would 
never agree, that he would insist on 
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consulting the board and the chief 
engineer, and that they would fiddle 
on it till Christmas, 

“‘No, said Bill, ‘next Wednes- 
day, or never! If you will not do it 
then, I will put the tracks back 
again.’ August Todhunter said 
nothing; but I knew he would do 
what we agreed to, and he did. 

* So at last I said I would jump it 
on Wednesday night if the night was 
fine. But I had just as lief own to 
you that I hoped it would not be 
fine. Todhunter — Bill Todhunter, I 
mean — was to leave the switch open 
after the freight had passed, and to 
drive up to the Widow Jones’s Cross 
Road. There he would have a lan- 
tern, and I would stop and take him 
up. He had a right to stop us, as 
chief of repairs. Then we should 
have seven miles down grade to get 
up our speed, and then — we should 
see ! 


“Mr. Ingham, I might have spared 
myself the hoping for foul weather. 
It was the finest moonlight night 
that you ever knew in October. And 
if Bill Todhunter had weighed that 
train himself he could not have been 
better pleased,— one baggage-car, 
one smoking-car, two regular first- 
class, and two palaces: she run just 
as steady as an old cow! 
to the Widow Jones’s, square on time; 
and there was Bill’s lantern waving. 
I slowed the train: he jumped on the 
tender without stopping it. I ‘up 
brakes’ again, and then I told Flana- 
gan, my fireman, to go back to the 
baggage-car, and see if they would 
lend me some tobacco. You see, we 
wanted to talk, and we didn’t want 
him to see. ‘Mr. Todhunter and I 
will feed her till you come back,’ says 
I to Flanagan. In a minute after he 
had gone, August Todhunter came 
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We came 


forward on the engine; and, I tell 
you, she did fly! 

“Not too fast,’ said Bill, — ‘not 
too fast: too fast is as bad as too 
slow.’ 

“Never you fear me,’ says I. © ‘I 
guess I know this road and this 
engine. Take out your watch, and 
time the mile-pos}s,’ says I; and he 
timed them. ‘ Thirty-eight seconds,’ 
says he; ‘thirty-seven and a half, 
thirty-six, thirty-six, thirty-six, — 
three times thirty-six, as we passed 
the posts, just as regular as an old 
clock! And then we came right 
on the mile-post you know at Old 
Flander’s; ‘Thirty-six,’ says Bill 
again. And then she took the 
switch, —I can hear that switch-rod 
ring under us now, Mr. Ingham, — and 
then — we were clear ! 

“Was not it grand! The range 
was a little bit up, you see, at first; 
but it seemed as if we were flying 
just straight across. All the rattle 
of the rail stopped, you know, 
though the pistons worked just as 
true as ever; neither of us said one 
word, you know; and she just flew — 
well, as you see a hawk fly some- 
times, when he pounces, you know, 
only she flew so straight and true! 
I think you may have dreamed 
of such things. I have; and now, 
— now I dream it very often. It was 
not half a minute, you know, but it 
seemed a good long time. I said 
nothing, and they said nothing; 
only Bill just squeezed my hand. 
And just as I knew we must be half 
over, —for I could see, by the star I 
was watching ahead, that we were not 
going up, but were falling again, — 
do you think, the rope by my side 
tightened quick, and the old bell 
on the engine gave one savage bang, 
turned right over as far as the 
catch would let it, and stuck 
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where it turned! Just that one 
sound, every thing else was still; 
and then she landed on the rails, 
— perhaps seventy feet inside the 
ravine, — took the rails as true and 
sweet as you ever saw a ship take 
the water, hardly touched them, 
you know, skimmed — well, as I have 
seen a swallow skim on the sea; the 
prettiest, well, the tenderest touch, 
Mr. Ingham, that ever I did see! 
And I could just hear the connecting 
rods tighten the least bit.in the world 
behind me, and we went right on. 
“We just looked at each other in 
the faces, and we could not speak; 
no, I do not believe we spoke for 
three-quarters of a minute. Then 
August said, ‘Was not that grand? 
Will they let us do it always, Bill?’ 
But we could not talk then. Flana- 


gan came back with the tobacco, and 
I had just the wit to ask him why he 


had been gone so long. Poor fellow! 
he was frightened enough when we 
pulled up at Clayville, and he thought 
it was Drums. Drums, you see, was 
way up the bend, a dozen miles above 
Clayville. Poor Flanagan thought we 
must have passed there while he was 
sky-larking in the baggage-car, and 
that he had not minded it. We never 
stopped at Drums unless we had 
passengers, or they. It was what 
we call a flag-station. So I blew 
Flanagan up, and told him he was 
gone too long. 

“Well, sir, at Clayville we did 
stop, always stopped there for wood, 
August Todhunter, he was the palace 
conductor; he went back to look to 
his passengers. Bill staid with me. 
But in a minute August came running 
back, and called me off the engine. 
He led me forward where it was 
dark; but I could see, as we went, 
that something was to pay. The 
minute we were alone he says, — 
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. ©£ John, we’ve lost the rear palace.’ 
** Don’t fool me, August,’ says I. 
“* No fooling, John,’ says he. ‘The 

shackle parted. The cord parted, and 
is flying loose behind now. If you 
want to see, come and count the cars. 
The “General Fremont” is here all 
right; but I tell you the “James 
Buchanan ” is at the bottom of the 
Chamoguin Creek.’ 

“T walked back to the other end of 
the platform, as fast as I could go, 
and not be minded. Todhunter was 
there before me, tying up the loose 
end of the bell-cord. There was a 
bit of the broken end of the shackle 
twisted in with the bolt. I pulled 
the bolt, and threw the iron into the 
swamp, far as I could fling her. 
Then I[ nodded to Todhunter, and 
walked forward, just as that old goose 
at Clayville had got his trowsers on, 
so he could come out, and ask me if 
we were not ahead of time. I tell you, 
sir, I did not stop to talk with him. 
I just rang ‘All aboard!’ started 
her again; and this time I run slow 
enough to save the time before we 
came down to Steuben. We were on 
time, all right there.” 

Here poor Joslyn stopped a while in 
his story; and I could see that he was 
so wrought up with excitement, that 
I had better not interrupt, either with 
questions or with sympathy. Heral- 
lied in a minute or two, and said, — 

“T thought, we all thought, that 
there would be a despatch somewhere 
waiting us. But no, all was as regu- 
lar as the clock. One palace more or 
less,— what did they know ? and what 
did theycare? Sodaylight came; we 
could not say a word, you know, with 
Flanagan there; and he only stopped, 
you know, a minute or two every 
hour; and just then was when Au- 
gust Todhunter had to be with his 
passengers, you know. Was not I 
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glad when we came’ into Pemaquid! 
—our road ran from Pemaquid across 
the mountains to Eden, you know, — 
when we came into Pemaquid, and 
nobody had asked any questions. 

I reported my time at the office 
of the master of trains, and I went 
home. I tell :you, Mr. Ingham, I 
have never seen Pemaquid station 
since that day. 

“JT had done nothing wrong, of 
course.. I had obeyed every order, 
and minded every. signal. But still 
I-knew public opinion might be 
against me when they heard of the 
loss of the palace. I did not feel 
very well about it, and I wrote a note 
to say I was not well enough to take 
my train the next night; and I and 
Mrs. Joslyn went to New York, and 
I went aboard a Collins steamer, 
as fireman; and Mrs. Joslyn, she 
went as stewardess; and I wrote to 
Pemaquid, and gave up my place. It 
was a good place, too; but I gave it 
up, and I left America. 

“ Bill Todhunter, he resigned his 
place too, that same day, though that 
was a good place. He is in the 
Russian service now. He is running 
their line from Archangel to Astra- 
chan; good pay, he says, but lonely. 
August would not stay in America 
after his brother left; and he is now 
captain’s clerk on the Harkaway 
steamers between Bangkok and Coch- 
bang; good place, he says, but hot. 
So we are sil parted. 

“ And do you know, sir, never one 
of us ever heard of the lost palace!” 

Sure enough, under that very 
curious system of responsibility by 
which one corporation owns the car- 
riages which another corporation 
uses, nobody'in the world has to this 
moment ever missed “The Lost Pal- 
ace.” On each connecting line, 
everybody knew that “she” was not 
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there; but no one knew or asked 
where she was. The descent into 
the rocky bottom of the Chamoguin, 
more than fifteen hundred feet below 
the line of flight, had, of course, been 
rapid, —slow at first, but in the end 
rapid. In the first second, the lost 
palace had fallen sixteen feet; in the 
second, sixty-four; in the third, one 
hundred and forty-four ;. in the fourth, 
two hundred and fifty-six; in the 
fifth, four hundred feet; so that it 
must have been near the end of the 
sixth second of its fall, that, with a 
velocity now of more than six hun- 
dred feet in a'second, the falling pal- 
ace, with its unconscious ‘ passengers, 
fell upon the rocks at the bottom of 
the Chamoguin ravine. In the dead 
of night, wholly without jar or part- 
ing, those. passengers must have been 
sleeping soundly. And it is impossi- 
ble, therefore, on any calculation of 
human probability, that any one of 
them can have been waked an instant 
before the complete destruction of 
the palace by the sudden shock of its 
fall upon the bed of the stream. To 
them the accident, if it is fair to call 
it so. must have been wholly free 
from pain. 

The tangles of that ravine, and the 
swamp below it, are such that I sup- 
pose that even the most adventurous 
huntsman never finds his way there. 
On the only occasion when I ever met 
Mr. Jules Verne, he expressed a 
desire to descend there from one of 
his balloons, to learn whether the 
inhabitants of the lost palace might 
not still survive, and be living in a 
happy republican colony there, — 
a place without railroads, without 
telegrams, without mails, and cer- 
tainly without palaces. But, at the 
moment when these sheets go to 
press, no account of such an adven- 
ture has appeared from his rapid pen. 
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' For myself, Ido not believe in the 
colony. I believe that the passen- 
gers, to use the significant phrase of 
the coroners, “never knew what 
hurt them.” I see so many people 
in the world who would never be 
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have only to suppose that five and 
twenty of them had taken their 
chances that night in the lost pal- 
ace, and I then understand why no 
more inquiry seems to have been 
made for them than for the “James 


missed if they were not in ec, ees 





UNSCATHED. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Wes shall not die until our work be done; 
We shall not cease until our course be run ; 
We shall not fade or fail 
While heart and faith prevail, 


Or aught is to be won 


Beneath the constant sun. 


Fear not to cast the whole of life herein, 
Uplifting sadness, and withstanding sin; 
For thou immortal art 
Till thou hast done thy part ; 
Beyond the darkness and the din, 
Then shalt thou entrance win. 
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BY REV. R. 8T. JOHN TYRWHITT. 


NO. 


“ WELL, good-by, my dear Charley,” 
said his mother at parting, and after 


all embraces. “ You were quite right 
to say no more to May now: just leave 
her to us, and write to her. It’s no use 
talking, Dieu dispose. But, till I see 
you together, I shall live in fear; and, 
if I leave you with her, I shall die 
happy, and so will your father.” 


Dick Ripon sat in his Oxford study 
on @ summer morning, running over 
Charles’s club letters, a few of which 
had been left unanswered: he was 
further intrusted with “the duty of 
elaborating some additional remarks 


X. 

on color, from that hero’s notes. He 
was ill at ease, and anxious about May, 
but had had the comfort of seeing that 
the painter was much worse than he 
was. After all, they were young; and 
three or four months would not be 
much, if all were well. The vicar had 
had his seven, A.M., service, his gallop 
before breakfast, and then that meal 
itself; had seen sick people and others; 
and had finally done what he could 
to shut himself up for a little writing: 
but, as being interrupted was the law 
of his existence, his observations were 
apt to be more pithy than connected. 
They were addressed to Flora for the 
present, as he was to see May at 
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Rothercliffe in a few days, and had 
already written to her on her own 
affairs. He sat at his study-table, 
doubled up in a Glastonbury chair, in 
a corner of the room, like a pacha in 
divan, and seeming to fill it up with 
his deep broad torso, and powerful 
thighs, and bow legs, as a badger fills 
his lair. He had learned an Eastern 
habit of never letting himself be 
accessible from behind; no bad rule 
for those who admit all comers. For 
the rest, “his swarthy visage spake” 
distraction, if not.distress. His fore- 
head and bald occiput looked scholar- 
ly; his eyes were rather mild, with 
the troubled look of the priest; and 
the rest of him certainly looked rather 
hard, if not sporting. He wore a 
peculiar black coat, which he described 
as a “ capitular cut-away,” — straight, 
single-breasted, collarless, of Melton 
cloth as tough as leather, and de- 
pendent for its character entirely on 
-his nether garments. At present, in 
black Bedford cords and Blucher-boots, 
he looked like a chastened horse- 
dealer. In smooth trousers, he was 
like unto an excited archdeacon. 
Thus ran his observations :— 


My pEAR Fiora,~— As to Charles’s 
club letters left unanswered, whereof 
many: 1. No. ; just joined club; 
can’t attend any school of art; has 
drawn a good deal in her own way; 
sends specimens and nice letter, ask- 
ing what she had better do. Answer: 
Get my book, — “Oxford Art Manual.” 
She has an eye for color (you all have), 
distances good, and foreground weak. 
She must copy plaster casts of heads 
in sepia (that will enlarge her ideas of 
light, shade, and perspective), and do 
a series of simple flowers in water- 
color, getting them as bright as ever 
she can, which will show her all about 

‘color. No use going on with views. 





2. Miss Milton is at it again. Wants 
to know what solidity is in drawing, 
and how she is to get it into her fore- 
grounds. Draw every thing in right 
perspective, and always have some- 
thing — any thing — in front, to lead 
into the picture. Perspective does it. 
Think of the square box we had in 
Charles’s sixth letter. Wants to know 
what quality means. Quality of color 
means purity or truth of hue ; of form, 
purity or truth of curve ; of composition 
and painting in general, right arrange- 
ment and relation of tone. I suspect 
that young lady of an inclination to try 
to shut me up; and recommend severe 
drawing, which will be much better for 
her. (By the by, I heard one of the 
little girls who had been to the draw- 
ing-school, and quarrelled with her 
companion, reduce her antagonist to 
tears by calling her a wicked mixed 
pigment; and really it sounded ter- 
rible: do try it on Susan.) 3. How 
is No. to learn finish? Virtually 
the same question as the first. She 
is a little stronger in her work, and 
ought to take a large mossy stone, or a 
tree-trunk with a few ivy-leaves, and 
da. it in color, with whatever comes 
behind it, as she sees it. 4. Had not 
the club better send their critic out- 
lined sketches of proposed drawings, 
or work in progress, to ask his advice ? 
Yes, of course; but I shouldn’t advise 
the critic to send them back again, 
unless he is to get a great deal more 
for his work. But to have a drawing 
(of the same subject by all hands) in 
progress all the year, and send it 
month by month, or every two months, 
in the portfolios, would not give him 
so much additional trouble. The rest 
of the letters amount to this, for the 
most part, that the writers have not 
time to work at drawing. Why write 
to say so? Try something you have 
time for. Now that drawing is so much 
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studied, and by many people, rich and 
poor, with the greatest energy, and on 
good methods; now that, in conse- 
quence, good workmanship is cheap, — 
it may not be worth while to produce 
fifth-rate stuff. But when once you 
begin to work hard at a cast, or can 
do a single petal right, you begin to 
gain something, whether what you 
produce is pretty or not. Doing pretty 
things easily is the silliest employ- 
ment, even in the art way, of which a 
sane creature is capable. To conclude: 
let all these parties get my book, which 
contains all things needfvl. 

Now, for some more about color. 
Charles’s notes carry the subject a 
good way ; but there is some more to be 
added about general tone of shadow, 
I see. You know, — first, in pictures, 
all things are seen (or are defined in 
form so as to be known for what they 
are) by shadows; secondly, all those 
shadows are colored things, neither 
pure white nor black: therefore, 
thirdly, white and black in a picture 
ought to be treated as colors, yet 
as separate colors at the top and bot- 
tom of the scale, — vanishing-points 
of hue, in fact. Thus a black object 
will be black in quite a different sense 
from “black” shadow, and will look 
altogether unlike it in the picture. A 
crow, and the shadow of a crow, are 
different colors. The shadow depends 
on the color of the grass it falls on; 
the black of the feathers (unless they 
are under sunshine, and flashing in the 
light) is positive and separate. So 
of white: if you are to have white in 
your picture at all (except in dots 
and splashes, like crests of waves, &c., 
which I don’t count), if you are to 
have a pure white object of definite 
form for the eye to rest on, it musi 
take the lead in your picture, like 
Wouverman’s white horse. You can- 
not have any thing brighter; you ought 

27 


not to have any thing quite so. bright : 


_but all things should be subdued for 


its sake, and gradated up to it. And, 
further, the white object itself can’t 
be pure oxide of zinc, or evenvery 
white paper: it must be modelled in 
yellow, or rose, or neutral yellowish- 


brown, or olive; all which are model- | 


ling shadow-tints, which will go with 
white, purples, and blues and greens; 
and cold shadows are only fit for chill 
or painful effect. You will hardly find 
pure white in all Turner’s gray paper 
drawings; there is always yellow 
or pink or green in it: and, if you will 
put a small patch of thick Chinese- 
white (oxide of zinc) anywhere in one 
of your own, it will rather surprise you 
by its crudity. To keep it at all, you 
will have to reduce its size,and gra- 
date up to it amidst great difficulties : 
the fact is, that to model large surfaces 
of white is almost impossible in natu- 
ralist painting. With its scientific 
use in ideal-conventional paintings, 


like Moore’s, or symphonies of color, . 


like Whistler’s, I’ve nothing to do: 
but you cannot have much of it ina 
landscape; and what you do have 
should convey a sense of light and 
purity, and be, as the Pan says, 
precious. Then when you have a 
black object, as I said, it should behave 
as such, and be like a crow in a field, 
or a raven in a moorland landscape, 
or quaint characteristic blot. “ Black 
should look strange among the colored 
shadows, never occurring except in a 
black object, or in small points indica- 
tive of the intensest shade in the 
centre of masses of shadow.” 

Nothing but long practice, and 
long study of the best landscape-work, 
I should say, with Turner’s, some of 
Alfred Hunt’s and Brett’s water- 
coloring, can teach you how much 
may be done by stippling colors into 
each other; for the dodges and “ mal- 
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“eloud-drawing will teach you a good 
-deal of it. Study a cumulus, or 
rain-cloud, and try and copy a bit of 
Turner’s storms. Or do some pur- 
plish-gray clouds with good forms, 
and try to stipple on a pink glow with 
~ solid color, used in faint touches and 
crumblings and hatchings. Try to 
darken a hillside in middle distance, 
by putting on masses of pines or 
other trees in different hues of shade. 
In fact, the artifices of varied color 
change continually with subject and 
circumstances, and I don’t know what 
“more to say about it. 

I think, when Charles writes again, 
‘he will tell you something of what 
you should not do or care for in your 
coloring. Quant & moi, I am sure 
you ‘will always do good by observing, 
imitating, and executing variations 
on natural contrasts of color, — pur- 
ple and greeen, yellow and gray, and 
soon. But purple, green, gray, and 
color itself, are all relative terms, ex- 
pressing our personal ideas of hue, 
which we cannot accurately compare 
with each other, certainly not describe 
to each other. Colors are personal 
and objective, like every thing else in 
art. But there is a sort of morbid, 
upholsterous fear of bright’ color 
now, which is sadly against naturalist 
landscape. I. really think so much 
broadcast art-teaching addles people’s 
brains, and makes them more absurd 
than they need be. We used to 
say in Ch. Ch., that real -ignorance 
required machinery to get it to a real 
climax; and we tried it once. The 
whole staff of us lectured in logic, 
each man to his pupils, for a whole 
term with much zeal; then, at the 
end of it, we became, as. the dear old 
dean delighted to call us, a Board of 
Examiners; and every man examined 
his neighbor’s pupils in the art of 
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reason. Such a donkey-race! Of 
course, there were some good ones, 
but, in a general way, such wild mis- 
conception, and impertinent idiocy, 
and fluent hallucination, as we got, 
must be rare, even in Oxford. Well, 
there are books about color, and dec- 
oration, and all that; and they have 
done some good, no doubt. They 
have taught the common oppositions 
of color which are or may be fit for 
dress and furniture, and have taught 
people to use half-tints, and produced 
one or two nice olive-greens, and 
green-grays, and pinks; but Morris 
and Faulkner, or Mr. Halliday, are 
almost alone as educated men of 
original power and thorough training, 
who can really do the thing by prin- 
ciple and invention together. I don’t 
blame the workmen: I think the 
public has not the sense to take pains 
to spend its money properly. But 
now for a few principles. The opposi- 
tions of natural hue will do in a room. 
Only half-tints ought to come over 
large surfaces of color, as walls ; they 
ought to be subdued, because they 
cannot be gradated; they ought to 
please the eye half unconsciously, 
and not challenge attention, or ask to 
be looked at hard. Brown and gray; 
then brown runs into purple, and 
finally to crimson, and gray to green, 
and then yellow, and the opposi- 
tion is good throughout; but as to 
dictating which tint against which, 
it depends on climate, character, size, 
—I don’t know what. Then there 
is the putting-in small bits of bright 
or pure color in opposition, like pure 
pale crimson spots into an olive-green 
or yellow-and-white wall-paper. You 
should see this artifice in the intense- 
ly. bright colors of a yellow Arab 
kefiyeh, the silk scarf they wear in- 
stead of a turban in the desert. The 
ground of it is an intense yellow; the 
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broad: border, a bright deep red; and 
along it, with gold-and-silver threads, 
are stripes of rich purple; and in the 
midst of the yellow the brightest tur- 
quoise. But these incongruous colors 
are placed in such small quantity of 
narrow stripes (the turquoise only 
three or four threads), and are so set 
in narrow white spaces, that the re- 
sult is somehow a brilliant harmony. 
I thistk I’ve seen rich apple-green in 
them too. 

I’m so sick of artistic colors! and 
the notion of them is so wrong! Folds 
of dress in one monotonous half-tint 
never can be like Veronese’s folds of 
rich color, blended and gradated with 
all his science and passion; and, till 
you get a whole trade of dyers like 
Tintoret, the indescribable Venetian 
draperies never can be imitated by 
the skirts of Mayfair: you may be 
sure of that. And then the women 
they painted had all plenty of color 
in their cheeks and hair; and really, 
to see a washed-out looking damsel in 
washed-out looking pale green, fancy- 
ing herself like ‘Litian, is lamentable 
indeed. Besides, in Venice, in that 
day, women wore real stuffs and gen- 
uine silks, and materials rich and real. 
And then, to make matters worse, 
people cut their sham Titianesque 
dresses up into tunics and sacks, and 
hack them into bunchy Dolly-Varden- 
isms, and Louis Quinze absurdities. 
And a lot of benighted beings dress 
and decorate up to a period, and revive 
drabs and light blues, and chilly gild- 
ings, and spindle-shanked chairs, and 
pianos on stilts, because the worship 
of ugliness was carried out that way 
under the Directory. I am sure bright, 
positive colors, with plenty of white, 
ought to come in again in ladies’ dress, 
if you are not to lose your eyes for 
naturalist color altogether. I saw a 
crab-tree just in flower the other day, 
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with fresh Hooker’s green leaves, 
white, green, and rose, and thought 
how you would look in a gown of the 
same. May must abide by her black 
and amber, or rose and white, I sup- 
pose, with her dark hair and eyes. 
Shocking, my talking about these 
matters. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
R. R. 


Letter 20. 
RED Scavurs, June 18. 

My pear Fiora, — Charles’s last 
letter on color went almost to the end 
of the subject, I thought, as far as he 
could follow it in giving rules for 
what you ought to do, or attempt, and 
care about. But I find some capital 
observations further on what you 
ought not to be troubled with; and 
they seem to come to this (I think 
the end of the last letter cautioned 
you against that sickly fear of pure 
and bright color, which is infecting 
fine art, and seems to be derived from 
milliners’ and upholsterers’ notions 
about dress and furniture half- 
tints): — 

First, do not think that local color 
will help you to express form; for lo- 
cal color flattens every thing. Second, 
don’t be bound by a care much about 
what people say and write about 
“approaching” or “ retiring” colors. 
Warm colors, reds and yellows, are 
said to express nearness; and cold 
ones, blues and grays, to express dis- 
tance. Well, sometimes they do, and 
sometimes they don’t: it depends on 
the subject in which they are used, 
and its associations. It is a good 
thing for you to know little practical 
dodges about the pigments; as, for 
example, that Venetian red is the best 
red to decorate a high vault or ceiling, 
because it “looks more distant” than 
other reds; but there is no workable 
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rule about advancing and retiring 
colors. It is their quality (as depth, 


delicacy, &c.) which expresses dis- | 


tance, not their tint. Blue in a pic- 
ture is a sign of distance, because 
mist and air are blue; and a warm 
color a long way off is often lost in 
blue mist, or modified in color by it. 
In the same way, quoth the Pan, 
brown may be called a retiring color, 
because, when stoneg are seen through 


brown water, the farther off they are 


the browner they look; and yellow 
may be a retiring color, because when 
objects are seen through a London 
fog, the farther they are off the yel- 
lower they look. Neither blue nor 
yellow nor red has any power of 
expressing either nearness or dis- 
tance in itself. A blue gown in a 
haberdasher’s shop does not look any 
farther off than a red gown; and a 
red cloud in an evening sky always 
looks farther off than a blue one, and 
so it is. So orange is a sign of near- 
ness in an orange, because it is not so 
bright farther off: in a sunset cloud 
it is a sign of distance, because you 
don’t get that bright color when va- 
por is near you. It is all matter of 
experience. And even force and pitch 
of color do not necessarily express 
nearness or delicacy ; or paleness, the 
contrary. A foreground of primroses 
or blue hyacinths may be faint and 
delicate enough; but they will look 
much nearer than tree-trunks or heavy 
clouds beyond, according to drawing. 
I made a note for this letter this 
morning in the Raven’s Gill: you re- 
member that darling green place here, 
where one scrambles up the deep gill 
(what you call a dingle), up over great 
grit-stones, with every one a whole 
garden of mosses on every. square inch 
of him ; and Charley’s Pre-Raphaelite 
pun, about humoring rocks, and draw- 
ing them according to their little 


lichens. Well, if the heather had 
been in flower in the glen close to me, 
it would have been delicate and pale 
purple: if I had been looking at 
heathery hills far away, they would 
have been deep, intense purple. “The 
rose-color of sunset on snow is pale on 
the snow at your feet, deep and full 
on the snow in distance; and the 
green of a Swiss lake is pale in the 
clear waves on the beach, but intense 
as an emerald in the sunstreak six 
miles away from shore. And you 
may have a dark purple, blue-green, 
or ultramarine distance in clouds, or 
sea, against a close foreground of pale 
sands, or bright flowers, or any thing 
which strongly reflects light. Never 
mind any rules of aérial perspective ; 
and watch the colors of things faith- 
fully, wherever they be, near or far. 
Nature doesn’t want you to measure 
space: the power of discerning dis- 
tance fairly by the eye, over an un- 
known space, is really limited to a few 
hundred yards; and you would have 
a bad time of it every time you 
painted the sun setting, if you had to 
express his ninety-five million miles 
of distance in aérial perspective.” 
The ins and outs, and apparent con- 
tradictions, are very bad all through 
this subject. Though all shadows are 
colored, still they are of darker and 
colder colors than the local hue of the 
thing itself which they shade; and, 
when the thing is very éclatant and 
glowing, the local color fairly beats 
the shadows, as I told you. Ina 
scarlet geranium, or a primrose, or & 
flat gentian, or one of those intense 
purple pansies, you cannot see the 
delicate structural shading of the 
petals: the local color is too much for 
it; and so it cannot be said that color 
interprets form, or makes it any 
clearer to you. Of course, in a dis- 
sected map one country is of one color, 
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and is known by it; and in a pair of 
top-boots you know which are the tops 
and which are the boots, by their color. 
What I mean is, that where your at- 
tention is distinctly called to color, 
from its subtlety or intensity, or on 
account of its beauty, however you 
put it, you more or less lose sight of 
the form; and that, consequently 
and practically, when you are dealing 
with the intensest or subtlest color 
you can produce in painting, you will 
have to give up forms, which you 
would insist upon if you were draw- 
ing in fine pencil. Certainly it would 
be so with the flowers I have men- 
tioned. But, on the other hand, you 
will never be able to put the right 
touches of color in the right places, 
get the right gradations of color, and 
80 on, without severe study of form; 
and, therefore, every good colorist in 
landscape must work as hard as he 
can at it. At the end, when you 
have really learned to put the right 
touch, of the right shape, in the right 
place, at the right strength, and that 
infallibly, you will be right in both 
color and form. You will then be 
able to paint the pinks and gray-pur- 
ples and yellows of a peach all right, 
and it will look beautifully round. 
But it will not be your pinks and 
yellows which will give the peach its 
look of roundness: it will be their 
gradations and relations of difference. 
And when all’s done, your peach, 
perfectly imitated, looking as if it 
could be taken up, and making one 
positively feel greedy about it, will 
hardly be so round-looking as if you 
had done it with your best care in 
light and shade. Light and shade, 
or chiaroscuro, as they will call it, is 
abstract form, abstracted or withdrawn 
from color; and I don’t think it is in 
human nature not to see more form 
when color is withdrawn, or not to be 
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able to draw and record more form, 
when the great difficulties of coloring 
are absent. 

Well, the last advice about coloring 
is, always take it coolly, and let every 
thing dry before you touch it again. If 
you will only mix two colors at atime,? 
you may always let the result dry in 
peace, if it be pretty right in form ; for 
you can change it ad libitum by glaz- 
ing. But right or wrong, or anyhow, 
never touch wet color a second time 
once spread: if you puddle it in the 
brush, you lose the peculiar beauty 
with which the particles arrange “ 
themselves on the paper, as the water 
medium dries away from them. That 
is the use of form. Know your forms 
before you put them on, and then 
every patch of hue will go on with 
quickness and precision, and infalli- 
bly be beautiful in itself, as a patch 
of hue; as it ought to be. When 
any thing is decidedly wrong after 
drying, wash it clean out all over, and 
put it in again: wherever you wash 
at all, wash out. I would never wash 
over for effect, where warm color has 
once gone on; and as seldom as pos- 
sible over sky or distance. Your 
usual process will be, first the masses, 
then outlines of form all over in pen 
and color to guide the brush, then 
forms in colored shadows, glazes to 
bring together, darker touches to 
bring out again, some powerful re- 
served darks in the foreground, and all 
the hatchings and stipplings in pure 
color or clear gray which you like to 
put on. 

And always, point de zéle; don’t 
be in a hurry, or think you can do too 
much at a heat, or inasitting. When 
one is tired, one’s temper goes, and as 
sure as that happens, things go wrong; 


1 Excepting in neutral shades, where a yellow, 
a blue, and a red may be mixed for background 
or dark shadow (see above). 
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and hurry is a symptom of fatigue 
towards the end of a sketch, or of a 
day’s work. When you want to get 
done, leave off. And meanwhile, for 
practice, this exercise, Fig. 30 in the 
Elements, will be the very thing for 
all of you to practise, — all the best 
of you with the others: two Swiss 
cottages, balconies, windows, shingly 
roofs, and eaves; to be expressed in 
some detail, with one tint of gray, 
and a few dispersed spots and lines 
of it. And you ought to be able to 
do all that without dipping your 
brush more than three times, and 
without a single touch after the tint 
is dry. Practise that till you can do 
it well, and you will soon be surprised 
at your own sharpness and vigor in 
open-air sketching. These flat patches 
of tint, by which one works in color, 
I suppose, must be called “ patches” 
or “spaces,” or, perhaps, “ masses: ” 
they are not outlines, though they pos- 
sess them ; nor are they forms which 
possess both light and shade. They 
are called “ masses,” I think, in the 
Oxford Lectures; and that appears, on 
the whole, to be the best word for them. 
But the power of all your painting 
depends on the hold you have of the 
form in which your masses of colored 
shade shall come on the paper. 


Now, then, for the hardest of all, 
which is to interpret Charles’s views 
on composition; gathered in a great 
degree from the Pan, but carefully 
digested with the full powers of what 
he is pleased to call his mind: I wish 
he knew it a little better on other 
matters. Well, composition is making 
one thing out of several things, com- 
bining, from their various natures, a 
new nature or unity. A book is com- 
posed of thoughts and words; a 
picture, of thoughts, forms, and colors. 
There must be an intended unity. A 


thousand or so of bricks are not com- 
posed into a heap as they are shot out 
of a cart: they are composed into a 
house. About this intended unity, 
and the words “ purpose,” “character,” 
and so on, we have had enough. What 
I must go on about is, that the unity 
or compound idea expressed in the pic- 
ture or poem consists of ever so many 
minor compounding ideas. These have 
to be arranged in proper order and 
relation, so as to lead up to the cen- 
tral impression harmoniously, with- 
out interfering with each other. And 
though no rules can be given for 
this in any thing, though no picture 
worth the name can ever be painted 
by rule, still principles may be got 
at, chiefly by observation of great 
works, and seeing how great men 
have worked up their ideas, the many 
minor into the one greater. There is 
no better view of these principles for 
landscape than that which is given 
in the Elements; and Charles and I 
are commissioned to work that up 
again for you. They are simple rules 
of arrangement : you cannot invent or 
have ideas by rule, perhaps not by 
study ; but, when you have a subject 
of thought and painting, you will set 
it forth with the proper trimmings, 
and in better style, by understanding 
how that work has been done before. 
The chosen example is 'Turner’s Eh- 
renbreitstein ; and at Fig. 32, in the 
Elements, there is a nice plan, or 
sketch, of the picture. And I should 
think it was chosen as an example of 
composition, not only because its ar- 
rangement is easily explained as well 
as subtle, but because it is a regular 
landscape of nature in beauty, with- 
out direct appeal to haman passion. It 
is all calm: it is the very contrary of 
what is called sensation. That means 
weakness in convulsion: this isstrength 
in repose. Sensation in its very best 
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sense, if it has any, is the appeal to 
feeling made by the human tragedy, 
that is to say, according to definition 
of tragedy by man, overpowered by 
circumstance. Now, here you are not 
immediately concerned with the doings 
of man, and they are not represented; 
and you are reminded of what Ehren- 
breitstein could do. Do you remember 
Hood’s housemaid’s description of Cob- 
lenz, in “Up the Rhine? ” —“ This is 
a city which is not only wery strong 
itself, but is under the proteckshin of 
agrate Fortress oppersite, which could 
knock it all to pieces in two hours.” 
Briefly put; but that is the idea 
which inevitably strikes everybody 
in coming up the Rhine, and it’s 
quite clear it struck Turner. Well, 
he got down to near the actual meet- 
ing of the great waters, or supposed a 
point near it on the Moselle; and 
there it all was, power in repose; 
the maiden-fortress, as grim as a 
Valkyr, and the city and bridge. 
And the genius of his composition, 
the unity of its invention, the pur- 
pose of the picture in Turner’s mind, 
is not only to make a very pretty land- 
scape of a very lovely subject, but to 
invest the whole subject, in the mind 
of the spectator, with what he felt 
and thought about the whole con- 
cern. 

Well, now, it gave him an all-em- 
bracing notion of strength in repose, 
or peace tolerably prepared for war, 
in a country where men have done 
battle, generation after generation. 
So the old tower on the old bridge is 
his leading or master feature. And 
of course, in every picture you do, 
you must have a leading feature, and 
must make the eye go to it first of 
all the other features. That may be 
done by making it a principal light, 
or a principal dark, or a principal 
contrast. In figure-subject, or sub- 
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ject of immediate human interest, it 
is much easier to insist on one’s 
leading feature. It is done academi- 
cally by arranging figures in a pyra- 
mid, and putting the chief in the cen- 
tre, and so forth. Rembrandt places 
his chief interest in the middle of 
his principal light, with grand, dark, 
contrasted figures, sometimes using 
light on flesh very wonderfully.* 
The. simplest example of this is in 
the various Holy Families, in which 
the light of the picture is made to 
radiate from the infant Saviour. 
Again: with landscape subjects which 
appeal to some great event, or make 
stirring call on some one feeling, com- 
position is easier, because the leading 
interest takes the lead of itself. 
Turner’s Rizpah,. Cephalus and © 
Procris, Jason, and others, are good 
examples. You have only to put 
your event in a principal light, and 
make the other things lead and point 
to it. In pure landscape, again, the 
painter simply leads the eye to his 
favorite passage: the motive of the 
picture is what he thinks its principal 
beauty. If he enjoys his distance 
most, his foreground will not have 
very marked figures, or they will be 
moving on into his distance, in per- 
spective: if he delights in his fore- 
ground and figures, he will make 
his distance into their background. 
Where the picture involves no action, 
or passion, or remembrance, of human 
life, its motive and leading idea or 
* As in the Susanna and Elders, in Sir. E. A. 
H. Lechmere’s collection. Apart from its great 
artistic value, this great work has the advantage 
of being the least offensive treatment of the 
most lamentable of the great public subjects. 
It is distressing enough not to be disgusting in 
the least. The expression of utter horror and 
terror which convulses the leading 

figure, actually depriving it of its natural and 
accustomed beauty, elevates the character of the 
work and its author alike. ‘We have reason to 
be thankful that this apocryphal narrative is no 


read “for example and instruction of 
morals” in the English Church service, 
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feature is to be found in its chief 
beauty; and the most successful 
landscape-composition is that which 
surrounds the most beautiful passage 
of landscape; with others, in subordi- 
nate positions, which assist it by har- 
mony or contrast, like the setting of 
a large, fine stone. That subordina- 
tion seems unity; or, in other words, 
it tells you in a word or two what 
the picture is about; or, at all events, 
puts you on the right scent, or strikes 
the right keynote,— any thing of that 
sort; though I think “keynote” is 
the best, because one’s mind echoes 
and re-echoes to the clear, well-struck 
thought, and it gives one ideas of 
one’s own. 

Now, let’s try the woodcut of Tur- 
ner’s Ehrenbreitstein by this. The 
tower on the Moselle Bridge is the 
keynote. It is the happiest thing in 
the world, its being there; forit is a 
picturesque old ¢éte du pont, and marks 
that the bridge had to be defended 
in other days, that East Franks 
and West Franks felled each other 
on the Rhine ever since old Roman 
days at the Confluentia. Modern 
fortification is ugly enough for its 
infernal purposes; and Turner is well 
out of it, giving his limit of fields 
fought long ago, and setting one’s 
thoughts that way,—the way his went. 
Then, further, to keep one in that 
key, you can’t help running your eye 
from the top of the bridge-tower to 
the top of the fortified cliff of Ehren- 
breitstein. It is a grand mass of 
rock, but is so reduced by aérial per- 
spective of color, that it cannot stand 
against the tower asa leading feature. 
It carries on and confirms its impres- 
sion of repose in intermission of 
strife, —the greatest repose of all. 
This is the Law of Principality, or 
(Leading) Motive (1). Let’s just 
have the others as given; — ; 
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Repetition, or Echo, 
Continuity, or Monotone, 
Curvature, 

Radiation, 

Contrast, 

Interchange, 
Consistency, 

Harmony, 


(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
(8). 
(9). 


The Law of 
“ 


“Law” is as good a word as any 
other; but they are, in fact, generali- 
zations, by the best observer in the 
world, from the best pictures in the 
world. And they are not so much 
rules for us, as principles to be borne 
in mind by us in looking at other 
men’s pictures, and in doing them 
for ourselves when we indulge in 
that vanity. The first is settled; 
now for the second, — Repetition, or 
Echo. 

Unity in a picture is the sympathy 
of its groups or parts, different things 
going the same way, and guiding 
one’s thoughts in the same direction. 
When Turner wants to give a notion 
of a brook in summer, he introduces 
a bird drinking at it. When Tintoret 
wants us to understand the force of 
the River of the Wrath of God, he 
puts in pine-branches rending in it. 
That is an echo of idea. But he has 
another and perhaps more important, 
at least more technically important, 
way of repeating passages of color; 
and so have other great composers. 
In Pembroke Castle, for instance, 
there are two fishing-boats, — one with 
a red, and another with a white sail. 
In a line with them, on the beach, 
are two fish in precisely the same 
relative positions, one red and one 
white. Now, this kind of repetition 
is somehow connected with human 
feeling about repose and quiet. In 
general, throughout nature, reflection 
and repetition are peaceful things. 
Reflection means a chief result of 
calm in water, and tells on the eye 
at once in a picture. But repetition 
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is associated with quiet succession of 
events, —that one day should be like 
another day, or one history be the 
repetition of another history, being 
more or less results of quietness; 
while dissimilarity and broken suc- 
cession are the results of interference 
and disquiet. The cuckoo’s note, or 
mowers whetting scythes, are harsh, 
unpleasant sounds in themselves; 
but repeated again and again, as they 
are in early summer about the coun- 
try, they are soothing and pleasant 
to a degree. 
there is a little tower on the left of 
the big one; and without it the big 
one looks most forlorn. All the 
spires in Coblenz are arranged in 
pairs, whether they like it or not: 
the mast of the distdnt boat just 
hides the artifice when repeated for 
the third time. There is a large boat, 
and its echo, two more distant ones 
with two men apiece; and the nearer 


eliff of Ehrenbreitstein is repeated 
by the round bank with a little girl 


sitting on it. Things are all in 
pairs: “Jack shall have Jill: nought 
shall go ill” There is a general 
repose. 

Then the words “symmetry” and 
“balance” are best taken up in this 
connection ; for they give the idea of 
repetition, broken echo, or likeness 
with a difference set over against like- 
ness. The likeness leads, but the dif- 
ference is necessary. A figure against 
its reversed reflection in water pro- 
duces symmetry. 

Nature is never formal; and differ- 
ence is always secured, or change 
and movement take its place. You 
are very symmetrical yourself, I think; 
but you are never quiet fora moment, 
you know, and never look, in conse- 
quence, as if you could be divided 
into two right-and-left halves, like 
boots. In fact, boots made right and 


Now, in the example . 
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left are symmetrical, while straight 
boots are not so, exactly on account 
of this necessary difference, which 
exists in a simple way in one, and 
doesn’t exist in the other. 

I think much of the grace of hu- 
man movement (feminine in particu- 
lar) results from the differences in 
play and subtle change between the 
right and the left side. 

A severe living symmetry and bal- 
ance of harmonious groups or oppo- 
site figures is characteristic of the 
greater sacred compositions, particu- 
larly Giotto’s in the Church of St. 
Francis at Assisi, upper and lower; 
and many of Perugino’s works, es~ 
pecially the Madonna in the National 
Gallery, with the angel Michael on 
one side and Raphael on the other. 
Balance and symmetry are expressive 
of calm, repose, and order, then, in 
landscape as in figure painting; and, 
as in that, a dull man will carry out 
the principle formally, a brilliant one 
brilliantly. But, in this Coblenz 
example, you will easily see how the 
boats on one side of the tower and 
the figures on the other are nearly 
equal masses, balancing each other 
on either side of the tower which is 
like the upright rod of the balance in 
which they may be supposed to hang. 

3. Law or Continuity. — This 
way of producing or expressing unity 
consists in giving connected succes- 
sion to a number of more or less simi- 
lar objects, and disciplining them to 
act in relation to each other, at differ- 
ent distances from the spectator. 
Ranges of pillars in a cathedral; or 
mountain promontories, one beyond 
another; or flocks of cirrus-cloud, 
“shepherded” to the horizon “by the 
slow, unwilling wind,” —all different 
shapes moving in the same order 
respectively, are good examples. 
If they are all of the same shape, 
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continuity becomes monotony, and is 
disagreeable for the most part. The 
best possible example of this is given 
in the Elements, at Fig. 33: Calais 
Sands at sunset, a rough sketch, which 
gives a sufficient idea of the arrange- 
ment. And here, for once, let’s have 
one of the Pan’s descriptions in his 
own form. 

“The aim of the painter has been 
to give the intensest expression of 
repose, together with the enchanted, 
lulling, monotonous motion of cloud 
and wave. All the clouds are moving 
in innumerable ranks after the sun, 
meeting towards the point in the 
horizon where he has set; and the 
tidal waves gain in winding currents 
upon the sand, with that stealthy 
haste in which they cross each other 
so quietly, at their edges; first fold- 
ing one over another as they meet, 
like a little piece of ruffled silk, and 
leaping up a little, as two children 
kiss, and clap their hands; and then 
going on again, each in its silent 
hurry, drawing pointed arches on the 
' gand, as their thin edges intersect in 
parting: but all this would not have 
been enough, expressed without the 
aid of the old pier-timbers, black with 
weeds, strained and bent by the 
storm-waves, and now seeming to 
stoop in following one another, like 
dark ghosts escaping slowly from the 
cruelty of the pursuing sea.” 

Ah, dear me! what a deal of stuff 
we've all written in imitation of that, 
since it came out in 1857! But we 
did not choose a bad model, and some 
of us wrote fair English too. Well, 
Turner acts by this law of continuity, 
in the first example, when he dwells 
so on the bridge; for its long succes- 
sion of retiring arches were the first 
thing that caught his eye and techni- 
cal fancy. I. don’t know, I’m sure, 
whether he thought about all the 
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wars of France and Germany: I said 
he must have thought of something 
of the kind close to Ehrenbreitstein, 
But this bridge was his artistic rea- 
son for painting the picture: it came 
as he wanted it to come. His reason 
for being so fond of long, irregular 
bridges (see “Rivers of France,” 
&c.) is given in the Elements with 
great ingenuity. He felt that that 
sort of bridge indicates the nature of 
the river it crosses so much better 
than some grand, high; steam-engi- 
neering effort, which strides right 
over a valley, regardless of every 
thing. The old Moselle Bridge is 
like other old things of the same 
kind; built with irregularly-sized 
arches, wherever the best rock-foun- 
dation was found at the bottom of 
the river, or wherever the currents 
came in time of flood on the flat or 
shallow side of the river. And its 
larger arches were built where the 
river was deepest and strongest, — 
on one side, and not in the middle, as 
is always the way with a mountain 
river, or @ river which still remem- 
bers the mountains. You know how 
the water always swings from angle 
to angle, so that there are alternate 
deeps and shallows on both sides, 
forming salmon-pools in some of the 
happier lands up north. Well, the 
great currents must have great arches 
for their floods; and the great arches 
must be higher, or they would tum- 
ble down; and that is why every 
bridge takes, or, pictorially speaking, 
ought to take, the form of a large 
arch, and: why the highest point of 
the bridge is found over the deepest 
part of the river. Thus we have the 
general type of bridge, with its high- 
est and widest arch towards one side, 
and a train of minor arches running 
over the flat shore on the other. If 
the current be strongest in the mid- 
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dle, it must be highest near the mid- 
die. But usually there will be the 
full force of the river near one side; 
a steep, or, at least, a hollow curve 
(“wave-worn horns of the echoing 
bank”) on that side, with a large 
arch; and a flat shore on the side of 
the small ones. 

4. Law or Curvature. — Notice 
the subtle curves all over the small 
woodcut, Fig. 32. They are per- 
ceptible there, but two larger ones 
are given, 34, 35. I think you have 
‘drawn enough to feel the painter’s 
dislike to straight lines and regular 
curves; but, if not, just try what 
straight lines across Turner’s bridge, 
on both sides, along the top from side 
to side, will make of it, if you put 
them instead of the curves. Curva- 
ture, certainly, is a condition of 
beauty, and curved lines more beauti- 
ful than straight ones; though straight 
ones have their indispensable uses, 
like the perpendiculars of the tower 
and arches. And, for a good composi- 
tion, it is necessary that the eye be 
led about the picture, from one promi- 
nent object to another, in curved lines. 
You will find, in the woodcut above 
mentioned, that a line drawn from the 
top of the higher bridge-tower, touch- 
ing the angle of the smaller one, and 
the seated figure below on the left, 
and finishing in one of the wooden 
spars, makes a very beautiful spring- 
ing curve, Another starts along the 
great rudder on the left, touches the 
back and head of the two figures 
sitting on it, and swings up to the 
top of the tower again. Three more 
are continuations of the curved forms 
of the three boats, and reach the 
tower-top in the same way. Then 
the seven towers of Ehrenbreitstein 
all but touch a grand curve of profile 
down the hill, two only falling a little 
short, to disguise the artifice. And 
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this is more beautiful, just as the old- 
fashioned or typical form of the bridge 
is more beautiful, because it indicates 
natural structure. Towers might 
have been built beyond the profile 
curve; but undoubtedly the basalt rock 
below would take it, for that is the gov- 
erning form of all mountain masses 
which are not cloven into precipices, 
or covered with straight slopes of 
shale. You can see this by drawing 
profiles of the moors where they dip 
down into gills, or of the slopes and 
cliffs of downs on the chalk or on the 
seacoast; but it is one of the great 
lessons you are sure to learn in a 
mountain-country. I think I should 
send everybody to Switzerland early, 
for great, broad lessons in structure of 
hills and valleys, and to see Nature 
really at rough work, and for a great 
enthusiasm if possible. Then I 


‘should keep them all at home for 


twenty years’ practice in smaller 
things, and then send the best once 
more to the Alps, to do what they 
liked. That, or something like it, 
was Turner’s course. 

Graceful curvature is distinguished 
from ungraceful, first by its modera- 
tion, — that is to say, by being nearly 
straight in some part of it, if strong- 
ly bent at another; and then by its 
variation, never remaining equal in de- 
gree. None of the mechanical curves, 
segments of circles, ellipses, and the 
like, are beautiful, though the parabola 
and hyperbola consist of a pair each 
of beautiful curves. On this subject, 
if you will go into it, you must read 
the dissertation in vol. iv. of “ Modern 
Painters.” If you want. to’ fill your 
mind or memory or inner eye with 
the most graceful curves, study wings. 
In common sketchers’ talk, you know 
we speak of sweeping curves and 


‘springing curves, or better, perhaps, 


of the springing and the sweeping 
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part of the same curve. The curve 
through the two towers, the figure, and 
the spar, is a very springing one. That 
of the top line of the bridge; and, 
still more, that formed by the water- 
line of the bay directly below the 
bridge, repeated in the foreground, and 
continued out of the picture on the 
right by the ripples, — those I should 
call sweeping curves, or pairs of 
curves. And I think, if you look at 
the wings of any birds of powerful 
flight, they will give you a notion of 
springing life and ‘beauty in their 
lines, — grouse or teal for short-winged 
birds, hawks or gulls for long-winged. 
The expression of vital strength, in 
both, depends on the more or less 
severe line of the shoulder and long 
quills, and on the powerful bend of 
the former. Of course, the radiation 
of the feathers from the bone adds 
greatly to.the effect. And, as for the 
connection between wings and moun- 
tains, the curves and lines of débris 
of the Glacier des Bossons on Mont 
Blane are drawn at plate 45 of vol. 
iv. of “Modern Painters;” and they 
are exactly like those of a woodcock’s 
wing. The mountain curvatures 
drawn in that volume are more in- 
structive, if you read them at home, 
than a visit to the place would be 
without them. 

The word “springing” makes one 
think of vigorous effort; and the ori- 
gin of ‘the curve of a wing, or that 
specified in the woodcut, represents 
the idea in line, and by means of a 
line. Such curves as those of a dis- 
tant shore may be called “sweeping,” 
because, being nearly straight for so 
great a part of them, they convey the 
idea of distance in perspective, of 
space, and, in fact, of infinity. Curves 
which radiate from a centre, like those 
of wings, leaves, and vegetation in 
general, are felt as springing with 
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finite life, and go as far as they can. 
But it is hardly necessary to distin- 
guish these from each other, after all; 
as almost all good lines spring vividly 
from their origin, and sweep off into 
severity of curve afterwards. 

You or Susan once said something 
about the melancholy of a quiet river, 
especially at evening and morning. 
That is all perspective line: the banks 
lead the eye away into the far dis- 
tance to the horizon, and beyond, over 
the hills, and far away. It is the 
visible symbol of eternity and infinity, 
and strikes upon one’s spirit by qual- 
ity of line, as¢he sounds “ far away” 
and “never more” do by strange as- 
sociations of sound. The banks in 
perspective give one a sense of the 
wandering and unreturning flow of 
the river, and its quiet power, and, 
above all, of its passing away into the 
outer sea and river of ocean that flows 
round all the world. 

You ought to have two or three 
specimens of good and bad curves. 
Here are a few. Ais bad, being part 
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of a circle, and monotonous. B is. 
good, because it continually changes 
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its direction as it proceeds. If you 
can’t see it, put leaves on them, and 
you will see that A is quite limp, 
without any will or spring of his own. 


KJ 


Ey 


sa 


The B’s are all right, and you may 
change them to circular curves if you 
like; and you will see how you do 
like it. It really is the difference 
between truth\and falsehood, or life 
and death. 

5. Law or Rapration. —I think 
almost as much as you can manage 
on this head has been said in the 
letters about tree-drawing. Radi- 
ation is the connection of lines by 
their all springing from one point, or 
closing towards it; and it enters into 
the beauty of all vegetable form. The 
chestnut leaves 
(see cut), which 
illustrate the N We 
Law of Princi- 
pality, are examples of this law also; 
but in the whole tree this law of 
beauty is seen in a more complicated 
manner, in the arrangement of the 
large boughs and sprays. The leaf 
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is flat, but the tree radiates all round 
like a fountain. We said something 
of the inner fountain of the sap 
springing up through the trunk to 
the boughs and foliage. And the 
branches, being bigger and older, de- 
velop more character of their own, 
and radiate with more will of their 
own, not so strictly according to law 
as the ribs of the leaves, Yet it has 
been ascertained that, in all trees, the 
angle of the lateral ribs of the leaves, 
with their central spine, is approxi- 
mately the same at which the branches 
leave their stem; and thus a section 
of the tree would be like a magnified 
view of its own leaf, but for the force 
of gravity, which is always at work 
on the branches. The leverage of 
their own weight bears them down, 
day by day, and year by year: ac- 
cordingly, the lower or 

older branches bend 

down the most, and the 

older a bough is (see the 

cut) the lower it hangs, 

Besides this, beautiful 

trees have a way of dividing them- 
selves into two 

masses, something 

in this form, which 

may be taken as 

typical of the radi- 

ation of the main 

branches only. If 

you remember this, 

and the form of 

minor radiation 

given in the tree-letter (I just put it 
in again here to prevent mistakes), 
you will have a 

sort of handy 

general notion of 

the Law of Radi- 

ation, as trees il- 

lustrate it. And 
remember, in the same letter, how 
the ends of the sprays were com- 
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pated to hands, hollowed palms up- 
wards, without spread fingers. It is 
more accurate to represent them by 
the ribs of a boat, as if a very broad, 
flat boat rested on its keel, at the 
end of a branch. Fig. 25, in the 
Elements, is the natural bough, from 
below; Fig. 45, the flattened boat; 
Fig. 46, the look of such a bough 
seen from above. 

It is not always easy to see the 
radiations of a system of curves in a 
great picture, because obedience to 
the law is disguised, and the master 
is often found to have placed the 
centres of convergence or radiation 
far out of his picture. But it is easy 
to see what it is in the Turner wood- 
eut. It is the tower again. One 
curve joins the two towers, down into 
the back of the sitting figure on the 
left, and the spar; another goes along 
the rudder, and backs of the nearer 
figures on the left; the boats begin 
others, as I said before; and the long 
reflection of the tower holds all to- 
gether, continuing its vertical lines, 
and giving that expression of repose 
which nothing but calm water can 
give. Then the sweeping loops at 
the foot of the bridge point out 
how the current has swept round, on 
the left, in two sets or reaches; and 
the baggage, on the narrow tongue of 
land, is a sort of pedestal to add to the 
height of the tower. On the same 
principle, in Fig. 20,—the foliage-illus- 
tration,—the farmer and his stick are 
put under two of the trees to add 
height. The interior curves of the 
bushes radiate from a point behind 
his head; and their outlines are re- 
peated and continued by the dog’s 
and boy’s backs. And the boy, and 
the man, and the dog, and the perspec- 
tive of the bridge, and all the lines to 
the right (more strongly marked, and 
“darker, towards the light), and. the 
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slope of the hills, and all, direct the 
eye to Windsor Castle, which is in 
the middle of the picture of which 
the wood-cut gives a part. It is the 
centre of the picture, just as the 
bridge-tower is in Coblenz and Ehren- 
breitstein, 

6, 8,9. Laws or Contrast, Har- 
MONY, AND Consistency. 7. Law 
oF INTERPENETRATION, OR INTER- 
CHANGE.—I am obliged to talk of 
all these laws, or principles, together, 
because I cannot separate them prop- 
erly in my own mind. You will find 
a perfectly good separate account of 
them in the Elements; but it is rather 
difficult, and could only be given ver- 
batim in the words of its author. It 
seems to me that contrast and har- 
mony are like light and shadow, 
mutually producing, suggesting, and 
intensifying each other. Consistency 
is the proper arrangement of masses 
in harmonious contrast ; interchange, 
a delightful arrangement of contrasts 
balanced against each other, as in the 
quarterings of a shield, or where a 
lion, in the middle of a black and 
white shield, is painted black on the 
white side, and vice versa. And con- 
trast, like harmony, is in all things. 

Work and rest, sound and silence, 
light and darkness, —these are all 
what we call correlatives, dependent 
on each other; skilfully and sweetly 
arranged successions of them are 
harmonious; violent and rough alter- 
nations, made anyhow, are inharmoni- 
ous. But, besides this, all colors have 
their opposites, which relieve them 
best; and lines more curved are op- 
posed to lines less curved, and massy 
forms to slight ones, andso on. And, 
if you will only observe and draw 
from nature, you will learn to know 
and understand the use of all these 
oppositions, and have right judgment 
about them. But as to accounting 
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it can’t be done, and would spoil the 
whole interest of painting if it 
could. 

I should say that “contrast” and 
“harmony ” were the widest words of 


‘all these, as they express the relation 


of all the others. - Of the two, “ har- 
mony” is the leading word or idea, I 
think, because it has nearly the same 
meaning, for all our practical purposes, 
as the word “unity,” which we have 
stuck to throughout ; and because, in 
s0 many instances, harmony is best ob- 
tained by subdued contrast,—that is to 
say, it arises from the sense of contrast 
overcome. There is harmony in the 
soft mirage and repose of a summer 
afternoon, because all the colors of a 
landscape so seen are modified in 
tone by light. So there is in the 
sweep of a great rain-cloud, because 
all the yellows and greens under it 
are toned off into gray. That is har- 
mony in contrast, as it were; for the 
mystery, glory, and danger of all art 
is, that a sense of unity, or harmony, 
results from a violent .thing’s being 
represented with calm power, and, in 
@ measure, from a wrong thing’s being 
done right. And the great relation 
of art to morality, or right, really de- 
pends on how and when artists think 
it right to represent the wrong state 
of things. The right state of nature 
is calm, growth, clear color; the right 
state of a lady is in dress becoming her 
beauty: but it may possibly be right, 
justifiable, better done than left un- 
dotte, to represent her undressed ; and 
it is certainly quite right to represent 
storm and tempest if you can. Now, 
storm scenes, and mountain scenery 
itself, involve the sense of passion 
and vehement action, as much as 
tragic scenes or battle-pieces; with 
this advantage, that their expression 
of the same can never be ignoble, 
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for them all, or even classifying them, . 


except by mere incompetence. But 
likeness and consistency point to re- 
pose, and depend greatly on the sug- 
gestions of contrast overcome. Cuyp’s 
pictures, wherein it seemeth always 
afternoon, derive their soothing and 
sleepy effect from the spectator’s un- 
conscious feeling of how all the colors 
of the objects are merged in light, 
and lapped in gold. Contrast is there ; 
but you don’t see it, and don’t want 
to, as you would in another man’s 
work. The old brewer is a kind of 
fuddled Phoebus in his way, and over- 
comes you with animal feeling of soft 
brightness and ease, and absence of 
interest and rumination, and deafness 
to the call of time. And calm sea, or 
mountains under still sunset light, or 
great, quiet masses of cloud, produce 
calm from contrast, because they 
make you think of immeasurably 
great forces no longer in action. The 
stillness of the Valley of Zermatt car- 
ries with it an undefined suggestion 
of the inconceivable action of volcanic 
or watery forces by which it was 
formed; and the voice of the Vis- 
pach breaks it now and then, thun- 
dering down from the glaciers, and 
protesting, from far below, that he 
and they remain from the beginning, 
and go on for evermore, not without 
their terrors. 

Well, for the contrast in the Coblenz 
wood-cut. The Ehrenbreitstein hill 
is a convex curve; but, at the bottom, 
great beds of the rock strike across it 
from left to right, almost at a right 
angle with a spiral leftwards; again 
up the hill, which harmonizes the two 
systems of lines. The beauty of the 
bridge is all contrast,—a lot of per- 
pendiculars, all various, linked by one 
sweeping horizontal curve at top, and 
another below. The reflections and 
contrasts of color in the picture must 
be left to your imagination; but tower 
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and bridge are keynotes of contrast in 
line. 


_ Of course, the ablest men are most. 


subtle in disguising their contrasts ; 
and violent contrasts, or glaring con- 
trasts not rightly led up to, are de- 
cided vulgarities, and mark something 
third-rate in the perpetrator. But any 
one who attends properly to gradation 
in light and shade, and works faith- 
fully by natural color, will certainly 
be prevented from going far wrong in 
this matter. In any contrast, sun be- 
hind a hill, or what not, there is only 
one high light, and only one darkest 
tone; and each of these should be led 
up to on its own side. Turner, I be- 
lieve, almost always interposes cloud, 
or softens the contrast of the effect of 
sun behind mountains, 

You must read the Pan on all this: 
only remember, that when he says a 
great painter often permits himself 
careless treatment, and is sometimes 
inferior to himself of set purpose, or 
by judgment in the course of his work, 
he is not addressing a sketching-club, 
but speaking of Tintoret or Turner. 
But such men do make you feel the 
subtle contrasts of the play of their 
own minds, by dwelling with greater 
care on one part than another; but 
that would be a hazardous game for 
us to try. Still, if you can do one 
part of your subject well, and others 
not so well, you are right in doing the 
latter slightly, or as well as you can up 
to a certain point; and you may, if 
you can, disguise the fact that you 
didn’t know how to carry them far- 
ther. Still, avowing it will do your 
picture noharm. What does do harm 
is, trying to finish it all over quite 
evenly, and failing. Sternchase does 
it successfully; but to this day none 
of us, who care most for him, know 
how far he is in the right about it. 

There is a capital example of an 
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old ‘tower (Fig. 48, Elements), which 
shows how little contrast will suffice 
for all due effect. There are five 
sloping battlements, very solid and 
strong, with two old roofs between 
them, slightly built, and collapsing 
in every variety of pretty curve, 
varied by the tiles. But all depends 
on a large ring which hangs against 
the inner wall, and contrasts with all 
the perpendicular lines. By the way, 
that must be why such emphasis is 
always laid op great rings in walls of 
seaports, &c.: they contrast so with 
the square lines of masonry, and up- 
and-down masts and rigging. Then 
the flat inner sides of the battlements, 
which are rather bold, are contrasted 
with the tiled edges of the outer sides, 
which slope down like roofs; and the 
fifth is smaller and sharper than the 
others. Contrast, in fact, in a great 
man’s work, is gentle enough, but 
never ceases in one form or another. 
And all the laws of composition are 
obeyed-by great men ; partly because 
the great men unconsciously make the 
laws, which are generalizations from 
their works ; partly because they obey 
laws by instinct, several ways at once, 
and are all right all round. “There 
is as much difference, in the way of 
intention and authority, between one 
of the great composers ruling his 
colors, and a common painter con- 
fused by them, as there is between a 
general directing the march of an 
army, and an old lady carried off her 
feet by a mob.” 

Interchange, or interpenetration, as 


-we had before, is often only reversed 


contrast, as in heraldry, — blue pass- 
ing to the red side, and red to the 
blue, in a four-quartered shield; or 
smaller portions of either introduced 
alternately, Prout dwells strongly 
on this principle; and you may learn 
it as he did, by looking faithfully at 
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nature. A tree-trunk looks dark 
against the sky, and is light against 
dark as soon as it is backed by a 
hill; in a hot climate, the white walls 
are brighter than the sky in the light, 
and ever so dark in shadow: in short, 
this seems to be Nature’s favorite arti- 
fice, and you will get it best from her; 
and the main use of these pages is to 
tell you how to look, or what to look 
for. 

Then, for consistency and harmony 
again: what is called breadth, in a 
picture, is dependent on consistency ; 
what we call spottiness, in a picture, is 
want of breadth, or too equal opposi- 
tion of its parts. Consistency is the 
overcoming, or apparently dispensing 
with contrast ; though, as I said, you 
often suggest it to the mind when 
you do not show it to the eye. Many 
compositions act on the mind by 
aggregate force of color or line, and 
may be painted exclusively in various 
tones of red or gray or gold, with 
slight contrasts, and one impression 
of glow or coolness. Sunrise and 
sunset effects are all in this way; 
the same hue of color being the sus- 
tained key-note of the whole, with 
endless variety, or minor contrast, 
in gradation; and, where there are 
groups or fields of cirri, their truth 
and power will depend on their order, 
or disciplined arrangement of their 
forms as they appear governed by the 
wind and their perspective. When 
you have done the forms, colors, and 
disposition of your field of cirri, at all 
well, you have, so far forth, given the 
best impression of consistency which 
can be-given. 

As to breadth, Nature is always 
broad; and if you never paint an 
effect you have not seen, and never 
lose those effects you do see, your 
work will never want for it. Of 
course, drawings in progress often 
28 
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look spotty; and can be glazed, or 
toned down, with opaque or cold 
color for distance (N. B.), and trans- 
parent or warmer for foreground. 

I think Charles has already told 
you a good deal about single opposi- 
tions, and the great breadth with 
results from proper contrast of every 
tone of one hue, with every tone of 
another: the French school practise it 
very skilfully, and it is the best thing 
you can learn from them as to color. 
Of course, I don’t deny but that they 
may be the best masters of academic 
drawing also: I can’t say; I don’t 
believe’ it, and don’t care if it’s true; 
but they do know how to oppose 
varied grays, for in landscape they 
know no other color, and, in fact, no 
color at all. Poor Regnault! what 
would he have done if he had lived? 
They haven’t honored him too much; 
for his death atoned for his disci- 
pleship to Gustave Doré; and, if he 
painted in the gory style, he gave 
his own blood in the day of distress ; 
and he is praised because he shamed 
art and himself by doing thick streams 
of murder running down marble steps. 
Press-cads understand that anyhow 
he might have been a French colorist, 
and he proves that such a being is a. 
possibility. But if you are to try for, 
breadth, that is to say, try to array 
large masses of contrast against each 
other in your pictures, it must net be 
done by saying black is white, and 
painting every thing one color, right 
or wrong. The thing is, to account 
for it naturally. Gray clouds and. 
yellow sands; pink mist and gray 
sea or ice; green fields and gray 
fog ; crimson sunset and purple shad- 
ows,—you may mass things under 
those contrasts as you like forever; 
and the ablest person will forever do 
it best. 

_ As for harmony, there: are some 
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more notes about it to come; besides 
hints on finish, and I don’t know 
what. May is here, and sends best 
love. She seems pretty happy, but 
looks more like Iris than ever, as I 
see her now, playing whist to amuse 
Lady Susan, and dealing all round 
very like Fate, with a sense of humor. 
Gravity certainly gains on her, but 
she lets out now and then. She was 
angry about “ The Chanticleer” abus- 
ing me, and said anonymous criticism 
was like measles, attacking books at 
an early age; and she thought an 
actual measle must be very like a 
real anonymous writer. Only just 


now, being asked for her favorite 
hero in ancient history, she named 
Remus, as “an unobtrusive charac- 
ter,” and said she had always under- 
stood Pygmalion to be the sculptor of 
the Florentine Boar. 

I stay here a week. The Garrow 


is in fine condition, and I’m to get all 
the salmon I can. A fourteen-pounder 
to-day : it makes one happy. Wednes- 
day week I take May to town, where 
she will stay with her aunt, and abide, 
as she says, ‘for a short season: she 
can’t stand more than a fortnight of 
pleasure at a time, it is so insuffer- 
able ;’ then I am to fetch her for a 
week with Gerty Crack; and there- 
after Charley’s major is to take her 
back to Red Scaurs. Too bad of that 
stoopid boy going off! But he is 
attentive in his way. I’m glad to 
say May appeared this morning in 
a very good felt, from Venice, mount- 
ed in gold of some old design, with a 
gibéciére and hunting-knife conform- 
ing; and bracelets and collar en 
suite, and I don’t know what, — 
just swell enough for anywhere, and 
plain enough for any day. I wonder 
if she cried over them: her eyes were 
a little red, but as bright and cool as 
the Garrow, and as deep as its pools. 
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She will never let herself be unhappy; 
but at her age one wants joy. I 
hope, if she ever has it, it won’t upset 
her too much. The parients are very 
well, which I hope this finds you and 
Jack; and so no more at present 
from 
Yours truly to command, 
R. I. P. 


P.S. —“ The duchess’s pluck seems 
to be rather more than proportioned 
to her rank.” (This is from Charley’s 
letter from Constantinople, just read 
me by May). “The Mediterranean 
being altogether too hot, and Stam- 
boul not Oriental enough, she has 
made up her mind for Trebizond first, 
then Erzeroum and Etchmiazin. Her 
church views interest her beyond 
measure in Armenia; and she has 
ordered Holderness to go up Ararat, 
and look out in earnest for any re- 
mains of the ark. Up we go accord- 
ingly. I wish we could only have 
some Devorsemond or Almer with 
us; but it will be very good business, 
I doubt not, and*there must be some 
subjects. I wonder if the long, straight, 
sheepskin coats they often wear hear- 
abouts are a traditionary remem- 
brance of the fashion of Noah and 
his sons, as represented in our early 
days. What more, I don’t know, ex- 
cept that we are to join the Anazeh 
Arabs somewhere on the Euphrates, 
cross from Bagdad to Damascus, by 
Palmyra, and ride down to Jerusalem, 
all some time this side of Christmas. 
I must get home long before, at any 
rate.” 


I believe you, my boy. 


P.S.— Oh, here’s a game! That 
scamp Charley has been making 
notes about me and the young one. 
Just read the enclosed memorandum, 
and look at the scratched sketch; not 
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bad, I must say. They seem to bea 
part of some intended club-letter, and 
you shall have them just as he left 
them : — 

“I got a good example of instan- 
taneous eye-impression this morning ; 
I don’t call it quite coup d’wil, because 
it is an involuntary picture on the 
eye, as it were. Going through Ox- 
ford the other day, I staid a night at 
Ripon’s; and when I arrived he was 
out on the Port Meadow with Master 
W. I strolled down there, and waited 
on the race-course, where it crosses a 
small ditch, lately cleaned out, and a 
good jump for a pony. Presently I 
saw the black and the little chestnut 
come sailing up the meadow, evident- 
ly meaning to have the ditch near me. 
The little ones.led ; but, as they came 
at it, Ripon (who was quite deter- 
mined his son’s pony should not re- 
fuse), rushed past on the black, and 
just flew the place half a length ahead, 
so that they were in the air together. 
The boy got over very well; and it 
gave me a sort of instantaneous pho- 
tograph on the brain, of the little 
pony, jumping all he knew, as ponies 
do jump, with the boy’s delighted look 
and good seat, both rising at their 
leap, and the governor in the air, on 
the Black Monk, turning in his saddle 
to look at them, with his horse just 
in the act of landing, fore-legs out, 
and hind-legs coming up to them. I 
think this scratch has a little motion 
in it; and it is so difficult to do any 
thing that really looks like going! If 
any of you can get a rapid impres- 
sion of any interesting action quickly 
done, and realize it at once, or soon 
after, in lines, it will be admirable prac- 
tice, and a great test of real graphic 
power. That instantaneous action of 
the mind by which you know what 
you want to do, and therefore know 
how you will have it, is a mystery to 
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me, and so I think it is to everg one 
else. Ripon referred me to the pro- 
fessor, ‘Modern Painters,’ vol. ii. p. 
146; and to Sir W. Hamilton’s Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics, vol. ii. p. 499; 
finally, with considerable impudence, 
to himself, ‘Contemporary Review,’ 
vol. vi. p. 384. Well, of course, I wasn’t 
going to look at the book, but I made 
him talk it to me, and he said on this 
wise, evidently quoting himself; in 
fact, I made him take the book down, 
and read it : — 

“¢You are contemplating some 
special matter, and you get a new 
light given you on it, you do not know 
low. When you ask the musician 
how the fresh melody came to him, or 
the poet or painter how the new idea 
broke on his mind as light, or swooped 
on him with agitation, like a wild 
bird alighting, how do they answer ? 
If they are wise, they will say, “God 
knows how I came by this. There 
was 4 train of thought, or there were 
many converging, and then a flash, 
an inspiration, and I saw.” The new 
thought really is a gift of revelation 
to him who has it. Others may have 
had it before ; but in him it has found 
a new nidus, and will form a fresh 
thing, or unity, in him and out of him. 
What is that image, first of all, pro- 
jected on the mental retina, to aid 
and realize which you call in your 
judgment, taste, powers of composi- 
tion, and soon?’ You have a vision 
of something before you begin to 
compose, and a purpose for combina- 
tion before you combine. Can any- 
body conceive of Orcagna beginning, 
with a blank mind and a white wall, 
to select materials for his “Death” 
from things in general? Or are we 
to suppose that Michael Angelo: com- 
pounded his Atropos out of a simple 
induction of old women, without pre- 
vious vision “ within hishead”? Or 
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look,at his Eve, which many call the 
loveliegt form in art; or “ Fortune” 
on her wild wheel, beautiful and pas- 
sionless, turning her eyes away as she 
scatters crowns from one hand, and 
triple thorns from the other: could 
she be pieced together out of a whole 
harem of contadinas ? 

“*No doubt, memory’and composi- 
tion spring at once to help the new- 
born image into realization. Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek was adored once; 
and we have most of us had one idea 
or so,in our time. Some may, per- 
haps, have had experience how a new 
notion sometimes appears like a ghost, 
quite frightening the inexperienced 
seer, and so returns to limbo only half 
questioned, and with its tale half told. 
Indeed, we do-not find that great 
thoughts, or fresh, bright intentions, 
come to idle minds or unstored memo- 
ries. The great pain and conflict of 
half-education, in learning, is the 
struggle to realize an apergu with in- 
_ sufficient knowledge. Happy, indeed, 
are the well-prepared, who go to the 
cupboard of their memory with better 
fortune than the late lamented Mrs. 
Hubbard, who possessed a dog, or new 
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notion, but was unable to find him 
sustenance.’ 

“Well, you see, I became possessed 
of a new unity, a new subject or mo- 
tive for a picture, simply by way of 
fortunate visual impression. I was 
much interested and pleased, and 
very attentive; I am accustomed to 
look at things hard and sharp; and I 
saw all the simultaneous action of 
those four scampering animals. They 
were thenceforth in that action still, as 
an image on my brain. I drew it, 
first blocking the outlines out in small, 
— and it looked not without spirit, — 
then I went and looked at the horses, 
and Rip gave me a photograph of the 
black ;' and I looked over the anatomy, 
and looked into Alken and Leech, and 
Winter’s Oxford sketches, for the ac- 
tion; and that gave me all I wanted 
to finish the thing as far as it goes. 
And it goes far enough to convey the 
idea of external action and motion, 
and a certain emotion about speed, 
equine excitement, boyish and pa- 
ternal pleasure, which is worth con- 
veying, —Q. E. F.” 

Enfin, good-by, my dear Flora: 
all will be well. — R. L. P. 
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BY ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


Ir is to be regretted that more care 
was not taken to preserve authentic 
memorials of the Indians distin- 
guished, in the early history of this 
continent, as warriors and orators. 
Even the historical facts which we do 
possess lie scattered through numerous 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
manuscripts, awaiting collection and 
systematic arrangement. The subject 
presents an inviting field for literary 


labor, which would be certain to be 
well rewarded if diligently and judi- 
ciously executed. 

The importance and _ interesting 
character of this work can, perhaps, be 
best indicated by giving some inci- 
dents in the life of Logan, the Mingo 
chief, who lived about a century ago 
and whose celebrated speech has ren- 
dered his name immortal. 

Tah-gah-jute was the son of the 
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Cayuga chief Skikellimus, and was 


born about the year 1725, at Shamo- 
kin, in Pennsylvania. Skikellimus, 
who had been converted by the 
Moravian missionaries, gave his son 
the name Logan, also, in honor of his 
friend James Logan, then secretary 
of the province. Logan Jived within 
the bounds of Pennsylvania during 
his early manhood, and was well 
known to the inhabitants of the 
frontier of that State and Virginia. 
He took no part in the old French 
war, in which nearly all the Indians 
were involved on one side or the other. 
He was, on the contrary, distinguished 
as a peacemaker, and remained on 
the most intimate and friendly terms 
with the white people. His personal 
character, his mental powers, and his 
majestic form, were such as to render 
him a man of note. All the accounts 
of those who knew him, about the 
close of the French war, in 1760, 
agree in representing him as one of 
nature’s noblemen. 

From some cause not clearly ascer- 
tained, Logan migrated from Penn- 
sylvania to the banks of the Ohio, 
about the year 1770. No incident of 
importance occurred in his life until 
the spring of 1774, when a party of 
white men, under the command of 
Capt. Daniel Greathouse, murdered, 
in a cruel and treacherous manner, 
a party of Indians. Unfortunately, 
among those killed were the father, 
brother, and sister of Logan. This 
event happened at a very critical 
time. The Indians had called a 
council, which was in session not far 
from the scene of the massacre. The 
council was to decide whether they 
should declare war against the whites 
on account of certain wrongs which 
they had sustained from them. Logan 
was a member of the council, and an 
earnest advocate for peace, and, by 


his eloquence, persuaded all the other 
chiefs to adopt his views. Just at this 
juncture, however, some fugitives from 
the massacre arrived, and brought 
news of the outrage committed by 
Capt. Greathouse. 

All the relatives of Logan having 
been thus cruelly and treacherously 
slain by the whites, a total change 
took place in his feelings. He in- 
stantly declared for war, and vowed 
that he would not ground his hatchet 
until he had taken ten scalps for one. 
An immediate attack was made upon 
the frontier settlements of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. The war was 
carried on with fearful barbarity; and 
Virginia suffered so severely, that 
Lord Dunmore, the last royal gov- 
ernor of Virginia, organized a power- 
ful expedition, for the purpose of 
chastising the hostile Indians. He 
took command in person of one 
division of the army, and placed the 
other under the command of Col. 
Lewis. The troops under Col. Lewis 
were attacked by the whole Indian 
force on the 10th of October, 1774, at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia. The 
battle was hotly contested; but the 
Indians sustained a severe defeat. 

In the mean time, Lord Dunmore 
had reached the edge of the Pick- 
away Plains, and encamped at Camp 
Charlotte within the present limits of 
Pickaway County, Ohio. Here he was 
met by messengers from the Indians to 
beg for peace. He was willing to 
grant their request; and a council of 
Indian chiefs was accordingly held, to 
arrange the- terms. 

When the council assembled, the 
absence of an important personage 
was at once observed: Logan, a chief 
who had taken a leading part in the 
war, failed to appear. He was known 
to be only eight miles away, at his 
cabin, on the west side of the’ Scioto 
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River, four miles south of where 
Circleville now stands. Lord Dun- 
more knew that a peace made without 
his: consent» would be of but. little 
value: He therefore sent a messen- 
ger to inquire the cause of his ab- 
sence. The reply of Logan was the 
celebrated’ speech, which was subse- 
quently printed by Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia. 

It has been frequently charged that 
Jefferson made alterations and im- 
provements in this speech when he 
published it. The charge is highly 
improbable. 
ever, become so celebrated in the lit- 
erature of America, that it is proper 
that its authenticity should be fully 
and carefully investigated. 

The messenger to whom Logan 
made the speech was John Gibson, a 
man who had been engaged in trade 
with the Indians. He afterwards 
held several important offices in Vir- 


ginia. His credibility is fully vouched 


for by Jefferson. The speech is of 
such a length that an interpreter, ac- 
customed to bear the words of another 
in mind for the purpose of translating 
them, could well have remembered it 
until it could be related to Lord Dun- 
more, and reduced to writing. 

But we need not, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, suppose that 
the interpreter may not have reduced 
the speech to writing as it was spoken. 
Indeed, this was actually done, accord- 
ing to the account given by Caleb 
Atwater, in his History of Ohio. Mr. 
Atwater settled, at an early day, with- 
in four miles of the locality where the 
speech was made, and was a well-in- 
formed writer upon the history and 
antiquities of the West. He states 
positively that the speech was reduced 
to writing, sentence by sentenve, as it 
was spoken. / 

The following well-authenticated 
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letter, which was written at the dic- 
tation of Logan, very strongly cor- 
roborates the authenticity of the 
speech attributedto him. The treaty 
at Camp, Charlotte was made in 
October, 1774. In July of the same 
year, Logan brought a piece of paper 
to Major Robinson, then: his prisoner, 
and directed him to write a note to 
Capt. Cresap. Major Robinson, using 
ink made of gunpowder, after three 
attempts to get the language strong 
enough to suit Logan, wrote for him 
the following words : — 


The speech has, how- . 


Cart. CrEsaP,— What did you kill 
my people on Yellow Creek for? The 
white people killed my kin at Cénestoga a 
great while ago; and I thought nothing of 
that. But you killed my kin again on Yel- 
low Creek, and took my cousin prisoner. 
Then I thought I must kill too; and I have 
been three times to war since. But the 
Indians are not angry, — only myself. 


Capt. JAMEs LoGan. 
JULY 21, 1874. 


This note breathes in every line the 
spirit of the great oration, which was 
made in October of the same year. 

Finally, a conclusive reply to the 
theory that the speech was revised by 
Jefferson .is afforded by the fact that 
it was printed in “The Virginia 
Gazette,” in the very year in which it 
was delivered, and before the “ Notes” 
of Jefferson were published. He, no 
doubt, extracted it from that very 
newspaper. 

The speech of Logan is universally 
esteemed the very perfection of elo- 
quence. Its intrinsic merits have 
rendered it immortal. All the ac- 
counts which have reached us, as to 
his magnanimity of character, fully 
justify the noble and touching appeal 
in the first clause of the speech. The 
statement which he next makes of 
his injuries is so simple, and yet se 
thrilling, as to justify, to the natural 
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feelings of the human heart, even his 
’ ploody revenge. The conclusion of 
the speech is pathos itself. 
The loss of his family, and the ter- 
rible vengeance which that event in- 
duced him to inflict upon his white 
friends, affected his noble and sensi- 
tive soul with deep melancholy. He 
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sought to drown his feelings by the 
intemperate use of spirits. Six years 
after Lord Dunmore’s treaty, he had 
the sad fate to be murdered by one of 
his own tribe. Thus passed away the 
generous spirit of one who was truly 
worthy of the benediction pronounced 
by Christ upon the peacemakers. 


A FEBRUARY MOOD. 


Noruine to see but a cloudless sky 
Rimmed with thin boughs, lit by short day ; 
Northward, the fields where heaped snows fly ; 
Southward, a plain where low snows lie, 
Hiding the lake from reviving ray. 


Nothing to hear but the winds that pour 
Songs of the sea through the passive wood, 

Echoing chords from a summer shore 

When days were long, and Nature’s store 
Held music and pictures for every mood. 


Nothing has life but the sun and air, 

The wind is subject. O sun, be king! 
Rise now to thy waiting throne, and declare, 
That earth shall revive, be glad and fair, 

Breathing the air of inspiring spring. 


O spring-maker, sun! we half worship thee, 
Bringer of color and perfume and song! 

Hasten, we pray thee, the leafing of tree, 

Quicken the coming of bird and of bee, 
Shorten the hours that now are so long! 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW.] 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ALL PREPARED. 


Durine all these days, Miss Mel- 
motte was by no means contented with 
her lover’s prowess, though she would 
not allow herself to doubt his sin- 
cerity. She had not only assured him 
of her undying affection, in the pres- 
ence of her father and mother, had 
not only offered to be chopped in 
pieces on his behalf, but had also 
written to him, telling how she had a 
large sum of her father’s money with- 
in her power, and how willing she 
was to make it her own, to throw over 
her father and mother, and give her- 
self and her fortune toherlover. She 
felt that she had been very gracious 
to her lover, and that her lover was a 
little slow in acknowledging the favors 
conferred upon him. But, neverthe- 
less, she was true to her lover, and 
believed that he was true to her. 
Didon had been ‘hitherto faithful. 
Marie had written various letters to 
Sir Felix, and ‘had received two or 
three very short notes in reply, con- 
taining hardly more than a word or 
two each. But now she was told that 
a day was absolutely fixed for her 
marriage with Lord Nidderdale, and 
that her things were to be got ready. 
She was to be married in the middle of 
August; and here they were, ap- 
proaching the end of June. “You 
may buy what you like, mamma,” 
she said; “and, if papa agrees about 
Felix, why, then I suppose they’ll do. 


But they'll never be of any use about 
Lord Nidderdale. If you were to sew 
me up in the things by main force, I 
wouldn’t have him.” Madame Mel- 
motte groaned, and scolded in English, 
French, and German, and wished that 
she were dead; she told Marie that 
she was a pig, and an ass, and a toad, 
and a dog; and ended, as she always 
did end, by swearing that Melmotte 
must manage the matter himself. 
“Nobody shall manage this matter 
for me,” said Marie. “I know what 
I’m about now; and I won’t marry 
anybody just because it will suit 
papa.” — “Que nous étions encore & 
Frankfort, ou New York,” said the 
elder lady, remembering the humbler 
but less troubled times of her earlier 
life. Marie did not care for Frankfort 
or New York, for Paris or for Lon- 
don; but she did care for Sir Felix 
Carbury. 

While her father on Sunday morn- 
ing was transacting business in his 
own house with Paul Montague and 
the great commercial magnates of the 
city,— though it may be doubted 
whether that very respectable gentle- 
man, Sir Gregory Gribe, was really in 
Grosvenor Square when his name was 
mentioned, — Marie was walking in- 
side the gardens; Didon was also 
there at some distance from her; and 
Sir Felix Carbury was there also, close 
alongside of her. Marie had the key 
of the gardens for her own use; and 
had already learned that her neigh- 
bors in the square did not much fre- 
quent the place during church-time on 
Sunday morning. Her lover’s letter 
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to her father had, of course, been 
shown to her; and she had taxed him 
with it immediately. Sir Felix, who 
’ had thought much of the letter as he 
came from Welbeck Street to keep his 
appointment, — having been assured 
by Didon that the gate should be left 
unlocked, and that she would be:there 
to close it after he had come in, — was, 
of course, ready with alie. “It was 
the only thing to do, Marie, — it was 
indeed.” 

“But you said you had accepted 
some offer.” 

“You don’t suppose I wrote the 
letter ?” ‘ 

“Tt was your handwriting, Felix.” 

“Of course it was. I copied just 
what he put down. He’d have sent 
you clean away where I couldn’t have 
got near you if I hadn’t written it.” 

“And you have accepted noth- 
ing ? ”» 


“Not at all. As it is, he owes me 


money. Is not that odd? I gave him 
a thousand pounds to buy shares, and 
I haven’t got any thing from him 
yet.” Sir Felix, no doubt, forgot the 
check for two hundred pounds. 

‘‘ Nobody ever does who gives papa 
money,” said the observant daughter. 


“Don’t they? Dear me! But I 
just wrote it because I thought any 
thing better than a downright quar- 
rel,”’ 

“T wouldn’t have written it, if it had 
been ever so.” 

“It’s no good scolding, Marie. I 
did it for the best. What do you 
think we’d best do now?” Marie 
looked at him, almost with scorn. 
Surely it was for him to propose, and 
for her to yield. |“ I wonder whether 
you’re sure you’re right about that 
money which you say is settled.” 

“I'm quite sure. Mamma told me 
in Paris, just when we were coming 
away, that it was done so that there 
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might be something if things went 
wrong. And papa told me that he 
should want me to sign something 
from time to time; and, of course, I 
said I would. But of course I won’t, — 
if I should have a husband of my 
own.” Felix walked along, pondering , 
the matter, with his hands in his 
trousers-pockets. He entertained 
those very fears which had latterly 
fallen upon Lord Nidderdale. There 
would be no “cropper” which a man 
could “ come ” so bad as would be his 
cropper were he to marry Marie Mel- 
motte, and then find that he was not’ 
to have a shilling! And were he 
now to run off with Marie, after 
having written that letter, the father 
would certainly not forgive him. This 
assurance of Marie’s, as to the settled 
money, was too doubtful! The game 
to be played was too full of danger. 
And in that case he would certainly 
get neither his eight hundred pounds, 
nor the shares. And, if he were true 
to Melmotte, Melmotte would prob- 
ably supply him with ready money. 
But then, here was the girl at his 
elbow; and he no: more dared to tell 
her to her face that he meant to give 
her up, than he dared to tell Melmotte 
that he intended to stick to his en- 
gagement. Some half promise would 
be the only escape for the present. 

“What are you thinking of, Felix ? ” 
she asked. 

“Its d 
to do.” 

“ But you do love me?” 

“Of course I do. If I didn’t love 
you, why should I be here walking 
round this stupid place? They talk 
of your being married to Nidderdale 
about the end of August.” 

“Some day in August. But that’s 
all nonsense, you know. They can’t 
take me up, and marry me, as they 
used to do the girls ever so long ago. 


difficult to know what 
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I won’t marry him. He don’t care a 
bit for me, and never did. I don’t 
think you care much, Felix.” 

“Yes,I do. A fellow can’t go on 
saying so over and over again in a 
beastly place like this. If we were 
anywhere jolly together, then I could 
say it often enough.” 

“TT wish we were, Felix. I wonder 
-whether we ever shall be.” 

“Upon my word, I hardly see my 
way as yet.” 

* You’re not going to give it up!” 

“Qh, no! not.give it up: certainly 
not. But the bother is, a fellow 
doesn’t know what to do.” 

“ You’ve heard of young Mr. Gold- 
sheiner, haven’t you?” suggested 
Marie. 

“He’s one of those city chaps.” 

“And Lady Julia Start ?” 

“ She’s old Lady Catchboy’s daugh- 
ter. Yes; I’ve heard of them. 
They got spliced last winter.” 

“Yes; somewhere in Switzerland, 
Ithink. At any rate, they went to 
Switzerland ; and now they’ve got a 
house close to Albert Gate.” 

“How jolly for them! 
awfully rich, isn’t he? ” 

‘I don’t suppose he’s half so rich 
as papa. They did all they could to 
prevent her going; but she met him 
down at Folkestone, just as the tidal 
boat was starting. Didon says that 
nothing was easier.” 

“Oh! ah! Didon knows all about 
it.” 

“ That she does.” 

“ But she’d lose her place.” 

‘There are plenty of places. She 
could come and live with us, and be 
my maid. If you would give her fifty 
pounds for herself, she’d arrange it 
all.”’ 

“* And would you come: to Folke- 
stone ?” 

“I think that would be stupid, be- 


‘He is 
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cause. Lady Julia did that. We 
should make it a little different. If 
you liked, I wouldn’t mind going to — 
New York. And then, perhaps, we 
might— get married, you know, on 
board. That’s what Didon thinks.” 

* And would Didon go too?” 

“ That’s what she proposes. She 
could go as my aunt, and I’d call my- 
self by her name, — any French name, 
you know. I should go as a French 
girl. And you could call yourself 
Smith, and be an American. We 
wouldn’t go together, but we’d get on 
board just at the last moment. If 
they wouldn’t marry us on board, they 
would at New York, instantly.” 

“ That’s Didon’s plan ? ” 

“ That’s what she thinks best; and 
she'll do it if you give her fifty 
pounds for herself, you know. ‘ ‘The 
Adriatic’ — that’s a White Star 
boat — goes on Thursday week, at 
noon. There’s an early train that 
would take us down that morning. You 
had better go and sleep at Liverpool, 
and take no notice of us at all till we 
meet on board. We could be back in 
a month; and then papa would be 
obliged to make the best of it.” 

Sir Felix at once felt that it would 
be quite unnecessary for him to go to 
Herr Vossner, or to any other male 
counsellor, for advice as to the best 
means of carrying off his love. The 
young lady had it all at her fingers’ 
ends, — even to the amount of the 
fee required by the female counsellor. 
But Thursday week was very near, and 
the whole thing was taking uncomfort- 
ably defined proportions. Where was 
he to get funds if he were to resolve 
that he would do this thing? He 
had been fool enough to intrust his 
ready money to Melmotte, and now 
he was told that when Melmotte got 
hold of ready money heswas not apt 
to release it. And he had nothing to 

















show, -— no security that he could 
offer.to Vossner. And then this 
idea of starting to New York with 
Melmotte’s daughter, immediately 
after he had written to Melmotte 
renouncing the girl, frightened him. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” 


Sir Felix did not know these lines; 
but the lesson taught by them came 
home to him at this moment. Now 
was the tide in his affairs at which 
he might make himself, or utterly 
mar himself. “It’s deuced impor- 
tant,” he said at last with a groan. 

“It’s not more important for you 
than me,” said Marie. 

“If you’re wrong about the money, 
and he shouldn’t come round, where 
should we be then ?” 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
said the heiress. 

“That’s all very well; but one 
might venture every thing, and get 
nothing after all.” 

“You'd get me,” said Marie with 
@ pout. 

“Yes;—and I’m awfully fond of 
you. Of course I should get you! 
But” — 

“Very well, then, if that’s your 
love,” said Marie, turning back from 
him. 

Sir Felix gave a great sigh, and 
then announced his resolution: “I'll 
venture it.” 

“Oh, Felix, how grand it will be!” 

“There’s a great deal to do, you 
know. I don’t know whether it can 
be Thursday week.” He was putting 
in the coward’s plea for a reprieve. 

“TI shall be afraid of Didon if it’s 
delayed long.” 

“There’s the money to get, and all 
that.” 
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“TI can get some money. Mamma 
has money in the house.” 

“How much?” asked the baronet 
eagerly. 

“ A hundred pounds, perhaps ; per- 
haps two hundred.” 

“That would help, certainly. I 
must go to your father for money. 
Won’t that be a sell? To get it 
from him, to take you away!” 

It was decided that they were to 
get tu New York, on a Thursday, 
—on Thursday week if possible, but 
as tc that he was to let her know in 
a day ortwo. Didon was to pack up 
the clothes, and get it sent out of the 
house. Didon was to have fifty pounds 
before she went on board; and as one 
of the men must know about it, and 
must assist in having the trunks 
smuggled out of the house, he was to 
have ten pounds. All had been set- 
tled beforehand, so that Sir Felix 
really had no need to think about 
any thing. “ And now,” said Marie, 
“there’s Didon. Nobody’s. looking, 
and she can open that gate for you. 
When we're gone, do you creep out. 
The gate can be left, you know. 
Then we’ll get out on the other side.” 
Marie Melmotte was certainly a clever 
girl 


CHAPTER XLII. 


OAN YOU BE READY IN TEN MINUTES ? 


Arter leaving Melmotte’s house on 
Sunday morning, Paul Montague went 
to Roger Carbury’s hotel, and found his 
friend just returning from church. He 
was bound to go to Islington on that 


day, but had made up his mind that 


he would defer his visit till the even- 
ing. He would dine early, and be with 
Mrs. Hurtle about seven o’clock. But 
it was necessary that Roger should 
hear the news about Ruby Ruggles. 
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“Tt’s not so bad as you thought,” 
said he, “as she is living with her 
aunt.” 

“T never heard of such an aunt.” 

“She says her grandfather knows 
where she is, and that he doesn’t 
want her back again.” 

“Does she see Felix Carbury ? ” 

“T think she does,” said Paul. 

“Then it doesn’t matter whether 
the woman’s her aunt or not. I'll go 
and see her, and try to get her back to 
Bungay.” 

“ Why not send for John Crumb?” 

Roger hesitated for a moment, and 
then answered, “ He’d give Felix such 
a thrashing as no man ever had be- 
fore. My éousin deserves it as well 
as any man ever deserved a thrashing ; 
but there are reasons why I should not 
like it. And he could not force her 
back with him. I don’t suppose the 
girl is all bad, —if she could see the 
truth.” 

“T don’t think she’s bad at all.” 

“ At any rate, I’ll go and see her,” 
said Roger. “Perhaps I shall see 
your widow at the same time.” Paul 
sighed, but said nothing more about 
his widow at that moment. “T’ll 
walk up to Welbeck Street now,” 
said Roger, taking his hat. “ Per- 
haps I shall see you to-morrow.” 
Paul felt that he could not go to 
Welbeck Street with his friend. 

He dined in solitude at the Bear- 
garden, and then again made that 
journey to Islington in a cab. As 
he went he thought of the proposal 
that had been made to him by Mel- 
motte. If he could do it with a clear 
conscience, if he could really make 
himself believe in the railway, such 
an expedition would not be displeas- 
ing to him. He had said already 
more than he had intended to say to 
Hetta Carbury; and, though he was 
by no means disposed to flatter him- 
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self, yet he almost thought that what 
he had said had been well received. 
At the moment they had been dis- 
turbed; but she, as she heard the 
sound of her mother coming, had at 
any rate expressed no anger. He 
had almost been betrayed into break- 
ing a promise, Were he to start now 
on this journey, the period of the 
promise would have passed by before 
his return. Of course he would take 
care that she should know that he 
had gone in the performance of a 
duty. And then he would escape 
from Mrs. Hurtle, and would be able 
to make those inquiries which had 
been suggested to him. It was pos- 
sible that Mrs. Hurtle should offer to 
go with him, — an arrangement which 
would not at all suit him. That, at any 
rate, must be avoided. But then, how 
could he do this without a belief in the 
railway generally? And how was it 
possible that he should have such be- 
lief? Mr. Ramsbottom did not believe 
in it, nor did Roger Carbury. Hehim- 
self did not in the least believe in 
Fisker, anf Fisker had originated the 
railway. Then, would it not be best 
that he should take the chairman’s 
offer as to his own money? If he 
could get his six thousand pounds 
back, and have done with the rail- 
way, he would certainly think him- 
self a lucky man. But he did not 
know how far he could with honesty 
lay aside his responsibility ; and then 
he doubted whether he could put im- 
plicit trust in Melmotte’s personal 
guaranty for the amount. This, at 
any rate, was clear to him, — that 
Melmotte was very anxious to secure 
his absence from the meetings of the 
Board. 

Now he was again at Mrs. Pipkin’s 
door, and again it was opened by 
Ruby Ruggles. His heart was in 
his mouth as he thought of the 














things he had to say. “The ladies 
have come back from Southend, Miss 
Ruggles?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! and Mrs. Hurtle is 
expecting you all the day.” Then 
she put in a whisper on her own ac- 
count. “You didn’t tell him as 
you’d seen me, Mr, Montague? ” 

“ Indeed I did, Miss Ruggles.” 

“Then you might as well have left 
it alone, and not have been ill-na- 
tured, — that’s all,” said Ruby, as 
she opened the door of Mrs. Hurtle’s 
Toom. 

Mrs. Hurtle got up to receive him 
with her sweetest smile, — and her 
smile could be very sweet. She was 
a witch of a woman; and as, like 
most witches, she could be terrible, so, 
like most witches, she could charm. 
“Only fancy,” she said, “that you 
should have come the only day I have 
been two hundred yards from the 
house, except that evening when you 
took me to the play. I was so sorry!” 

“Why should you be sorry? It 
is easy to come again.” 

“ Because I don’t like to miss you, 
even for a day. But I wasn’t well, 
and I fancied that the house was 
stuffy; and Mrs. Pipkin took a 
bright idea, and proposed to carry me 
off to Southend. She was dying to 
go herself. She declared that South- 
end was Paradise.” 

“A cockney Paradise.” 

“Oh, what a place it is! Do your 
people really go to Southend, and 
fancy that that is the sea?” 

“JI believe they do. I never went 
to Southend myself; so that you 
know more about it than I do.” 

“ How very English it is, —a little 
yellow river; and you call it the 
sea! Ah, you never were at New- 
port !” 

“But I’ve been at San Francisco.” 
“Yes; you’ve been at San Fran- 
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cisco, and heard the seals howling. 
Well; that’s better than Southend.” 

“T suppose we do have the sea here 
in England. It’s generally supposed 
we’re an island.” 

“Of course; but things are so 
small, If you choose to go to the 
West of Ireland, I suppose you'd find 
the Atlantic. But nobody ever does 
go there, for fear of being murdered.” 
Paul thought of the gentleman in 
Oregon but said nothing, — thought, 
perhaps, of his own condition, and 
remembered that a man might be 
murdered without going either to 
Oregon, or the West of Ireland. 
“ But we went to Southend, I, and Mrs. 
Pipkin, and the baby; and, upon my 
word, I enjoyed it. She was so afraid 
that the baby would annoy me, and I 
thought the baby was so much the 
best of it. And then we ate shrimps; 
and she was so humble! You must 
acknowledge that with us nobody 
would be so humble. Of course I 
paid. She has got all her children, 
and nothing but what she can make 
out of these lodgings. People are 
just as poor with us; and other peo- 
ple, who happen to be a little better 
off, pay for them. But nobody is 
humble to another, as you are here. 
Of course, we like to have money as 
well as you do, but it doesn’t make 
so much difference.” 

“ He who wants to receive, all the 
world over, will make himself as 
agreeable as he can to him who can 
give.” 

“But Mrs. Pipkin was so humble! 
However, we got back all right yes- 
terday evening; and then I found 
that you had been here, at last.” 

“You knew that I had to go to 
Liverpool.” 

“T’m not going to scold. Did you 
get your business done at Liverpool?” 
“Yes; one generally gets some- 
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thing done, but never any thing very 
satisfactorily. Of course it’s about 
this railway.” 

»“T should have thought that that 
was satisfactory. Everybody talks 
of it as being the greatest thing ever 
. invented. I wish I was a man, that 
I might be concerned with a really 
great thing like that. I hate little 
peddling things. I should like to 
manage the greatest bank in the 
world, or to be captain of the biggest 
fleet, or to make the largest railway. 
It would be better, even, than being 
president of a republic, because one 
would have more of one’s own way. 
What is it that you do in it, Paul?” 

“ They want me now to go out to 
Mexico about it,” said he slowly. 

“Shall you go?” said she, throw- 
ing herself forward, and asking the 
question with manifest anxiety. 

“T think not.” 

“Why not? Do go. Oh, Paul, 
Why should 


I would go with you! 
you not go? It is just the thing for 


such a one as you to do. The rail- 
way will make Mexico a new country, 
and then you would be the man who 
had done it. Why should you throw 
away such a chance as that? It will 
never come again. Emperors and 
kings have tried their hands at Mex- 
ico, and have been able to do nothing. 
Emperors and kings never can do 
any thing. Think what it would be 
to be the regenerator of Mexico!” 

“Think what it would be to find 
one’s self there without the means of 
doing any thing, and to feel that one 
had been sent there merely that one 
might be out of the way.” 

“T would make the means of doing 
something.” 

“Means are money. How can I 
make that?” 

“There is money going. There 
must be money where there is all 
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this buying and selling of shares, 
Where does your uncle get the money 
with which he is living like a prince 
at San Francisco? Where does 
Fisker get the money with which 
he is speculating in New York? 
Where does Melmotte get the money 
which makes him the richest man in 
the world? Why should not you get 
it as well as the others ? ” 

“If I were anxious to rob on my 
own account, perhaps I might do 
it.” 

“Why should it be robbery? I 
do not want you to live in a palace, 
and spend millions of dollars on your- 
self. But I want you to have ambi- 
tion. Go to Mexico, and chance it. 
Take San Francisco in your way, and 
get across the country. I will go 
every yard with you. Make people 
there believe that you are in earnest, 
and there will be no difficulty about 
the money.” 

He felt that he was taking no steps 
to approach the subject which he should 
have to discuss before he left her, — or, 
rather, the statement which he had re- 
solved that he would make. Indeed, 
every word which he allowed her to 
say respecting this Mexican project 
carried him farther away from it. He 
was giving reasons why the journey 
should not be made; but was tacitly 
admitting that if it were to be made 
she might be one of the travellers. 
The very offer on her part implied an 
understanding that his former abne- 
gation of his engagement had been 
withdrawn, and yet he shrunk from 
the cruelty of telling her, in a side- 
way fashion, that he would not sub- 
mit to her companionship either for 
the purpose of such a journey, or for 
any other purpose. The thing must 
be said in a solemn manner, and must 
be introduced on its own basis. But 
such preliminary conversation as this 
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made the introduction of it infinitely 
more difficult. , 

“You are not in a hurry?” she 
said. 

“Oh, no!” 

“You're going to spend the even- 
ing with me, like a good man? Then 
I'll ask them to let us have tea.” She 
rang the bell, and Ruby came in, and 
the tea was ordered. “That young 
lady tells me that you are an old 
friend of hers.” 

“Tye known about her down in 
the country, and was astonished to 
find her here yesterday.” 

“There’s some lover, isn’t there, — 
some would-be husband whom she does 
not like ?” 

“And some won’t-be husband, I 
fear, whom she does like.” 

“ That’s quite of course, if the other 
is true. Miss Ruby isn’t the girl to 
have come to her time of life without 
a preference. The natural liking of a 
young woman for a man in a station 
above her, because he is softer and 
cleaner, and has better parts of 
speech, — just as we keep a pretty 
dog if we keep a dog at all, —is one 
of the evils of the inequality of man- 
kind. The girl is content with the 
love without having the love justified, 
because the object is more desirable. 
She can only have her love justified 
with an object less desirable. If all 
men wore coats of the same fabric, 
and had to share the soil of the work 
of the world equally between them, 
that evil would come to an end. A 
woman here and there might go 
wrong from fantasy, and diseased 
passions, but the ever-existing temp- 
tation to go wrong would be at an end.” 

“If men were equal to-morrow, and 
all wore the same coats, they would 
wear different coats the next day.” 

“Slightly different. But there 
would be no more purple and fine 
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linen, and no more blue woad. It 
isn’t to be done in a day, of course, 
nor yet in a century, nor in a de- 
cade of centuries; but every human 
being who looks into it honestly 
will see that his efforts should be 
made in that direction. I remem- 
ber; you never take sugar; give me 
that.” . 

Neither had he come here to dis- 
cuss the deeply interesting questions 
of women’s difficulties, and immediate 
or progressive equality. But having 
got on to these rocks, — having, as the 
reader may perceive, been taken on to 
them wilfully by the skill of the 
woman,—he did not know how to 
get his bark out again into clear 
waters. But having his own subject 
before him, with all its dangers, the 
wild-cat’s claws, and the possible fate 
of the gentleman in Oregon, he could 
not talk freely on the subjects which 
she introduced, as had been his wont 
in former years. “Thanks,” he said, 
changing his cup. “ How well you 
remember ! ” 

“Do you think I shdll ever forget 
your preferences and dislikings? Do 
you recollect telling me about that 
blue scarf of mine, that I should 
never wear blue ?” 

She stretched herself out towards 
him, waiting for an answer, so that 
he was obliged to speak. |“ Of course 
I do. Black is your color, — black 
and gray, or white, and perhaps yellow 
when you choose to be gorgeous ; crim- 
son, possibly, but not blue or grean.” 

“TI never thought much of it be- 
fore, but I have taken your word for 
gospel. It is very good to have an 
eye for such things, as you have, 
Paul. But I fancy that taste comes 
with, or at any rate forebodes, an 
effete civilization.” 

“T am sorry that mine should be 
effete,” he said smiling. 
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“ You know what I mean, Paul. I 
speak of nations, not individuals. 
Civilization was becoming effete, or, 
at, any rate, men were, in the time of 
the great painters; but Savonarola 
and Galileo were individuals. You 
should throw your lot in with a new 
people. This railway to Mexico gives 
you the chance.” 

“ Are the Mexicans a new people ?” 

“They who will rule the Mexicans 
are. All American women, I dare say, 
have bad taste in gowns, and so the 
vain ones and rich ones send to Paris 
for their finery; but I think our taste 
in men is generally good. We like 
our philosophers; we like our poets; 
we like our genuine workmen; but 
we love our heroes. I would have 
you a hero, Paul.” He got up from 
his chair, and walked about the room 
in an agony of despair. To be told 


that he was expected to be a hero, at 
the very moment in his life in which 


he felt more devoid of heroism, more 
thoroughly given up to cowardice, 
than he had ever been before, was 
not to be efldured! And yet, with 
what utmost stretch of courage, — 
even though he were willing to de- 
vote himself certainly and instantly 
to the worst fate that he had pictured 
to himself, — could he immediately 
rush away from these abstract specu- 
lations, encumbered as they were with 
personal flattery, into his own most un- 
pleasant, most tragic matter? It was 
the unfitness that deterred him, and 
not the possible tragedy. Neverthe- 
less, through it all, he was sure, — 
nearly sure,—-that she was playing 
her game, and playing it in direct 
antagonism to the game which she 
knew that he wanted to play. Would 
it not be better that he should go away, 
and write another letter? In a letter 
he could, at any rate, say what he had 
to say ; and, having said it, he would 
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then strengthen himself to adhere to 
it. “What makes you so uneasy ?” 
she asked, still speaking in her most 
winning way, caressing him with the 
tones of her voice. “ Do you not like 
me to say that I would have you be a 
hero?” 

“ Winifrid,” he said, “I came here 
with a purpose, and I had better 
carry it out.” 

“ What purpose?” She still leaned 
forward, but now supported her face 
on her two hands, with her elbows 
resting on her knees, looking at him 
intently. But one would have said 
that there was only love in her eyes; 
love which might be disappointed, 
but still love. The wildcat, if there, 
was all within, still hidden from 
sight. Paul stood with his hands on 
the back of a chair, propping himself 
up, and trying to find fitting words for 
the occasion. “Stop, my dear,” she 
said. “Must the purpose be told to- 
night ?” 

“ Why not to-night?” 

“Paul, I am not well; I am weak 
now. I am a coward. You do 
not know the delight to me of 
having a few words of pleasant talk 
to an old friend, after the desolation 
of the last weeks. Mrs. Pipkin is 
not very charming. Even her baby 
cannot supply all the social wants of 
my life. I had intended that every 
thing should be sweet to-night. O 
Paul! if it was your purpose to tell 
me of your love, to assure me that 
you are still my dear, dear friend, to 
speak with hope of future days, or 
with pleasure of those that are past, 
—then carry out your purpose. But 
if it be cruel, or harsh, or painful, if 
you had come to speak daggers, — 
then drop your purpose for to-night. 
Try and think what my solitude must 
have been to me, and let me have 
one hour of comfort.” 
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Of course, he was conquered for 
that night, and could only have that 
solace which a most injurious reprieve 
could give him. “TI will not harass 
you, if you are ill,” he said. . 

“T am ill. It was because I was 
afraid that I should be really ill that 
I went to Southend. The weather is 
hot, though of course the sun here is 
not as we have it. But the air 
is heavy,— what Mrs. Pipkin calls 
muggy. I was thinking, if I were to 
» go somewhere for a week, it would do 
me good. Where had I better go?” 
Paul suggested Brighton. “That is 
full of people, is it not ?—a fashiona- 
ble place ?” 

“Not at this time’of the year.” 

“But it is a big place. I want 
some little place that would be pretty. 
You could take me down, could you 
not? Not very far, you know; not 
that any place can be very far from 
here.” Paul, in his John Bull dis- 
pleasure, suggested Penzance, telling 
her, untruly, that it would take twen- 
ty-four hours. ‘ Not Penzance then, 
which I know. is your very Ultima 
Thule; not Penzance, nor yet Ork- 
ney. Is there no other place, except 
Southend ? ” 

“There is Cromer in Norfolk, — 
perhaps ten hours.” 

“Is Cromer by the sea?” 

“Yes; what we call the sea.” 

“T mean really the sea, Paul.” 

“If you start from Cromer right 
away, a hundred miles would perhaps 
take you across to Holland. A ditch 
of that kind wouldn’t do, perhaps.” 

“Ah, now I see you are laughing 
atme. Is Cromer pretty?” 

“Well, yes; I think it is. I was 
there once, but I don’t remember 
much. There’s Ramsgate.” 

“Mrs, Pipkin told me of Rams- 
gate. I don’t think I should like 

” 
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“There’s the Isle ‘of Wight. The 
Isle of Wight is very pretty.” 

“That’s the Queen’s place. There 
would not be room for her and me 
too,” 

“Or Lowestoffe. Lowestoffe is not 
so far as Cromer, and there is a ent 
way all the distance.” 

“ And sea?” 

“Sea enough for any thing. If you 
can’t see across it, and if there are 
waves, and wind enough to knock 
you down, and shipwrecks every other 
day, I don’t see why a hundred miles 
isn’t as good as a thousand.” 

“ A hundred miles is just as good 
as a thousand. But, Paul, at South- 
end it isn’t a hundred miles across to 
the other side of the river. You 
must admif that. But you will be a 
better guide than Mrs. Pipkin. You 
would not have taken me to Southend 
when I expressed a wish for the 
ocean, would you? Let it be Lowe- 
stoffe. Is there a hotel?” 

* A small little place.” 

“Very small? uncomfortably small? 
But almost any place would do for 
me.” 

“They make up, I believe, about a 
hundred beds; but in the States it 
would be very small.” 

“ Paul,” said she, delighted to have 
brought him back to this humor, “ if 
I were to throw the tea-things at you, 
it would serve you right. This is all 
because I did not lose myself in awe 
at the sight of the Southend ocean. 
It shall be Lowestoffe.” Then she 
rose up, and came to him, and took 
his arm. “ You will take me down, 
will you not? It is desolate for a 
woman to go into such a place all 
alone. I will not ask you to stay. 
And I can return by myself.” She 
had put both hands on one arm, and 
turned herself round, and looked into 
his face. “You will do that for old 
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acquaintance’ sake?” Fora moment 
or two he made no answer, and his 
face was troubled, and his brow was 
black. He was endeavoring to think ; 
but he was only aware of his dan- 


ger, and could see no way through. 


it. 

“T don’t think you will let me ask 
in vain for such a favor as that,” she 
said. 

“No,” he replied. “I will take 
you down. When will you go?” 
He had cockered himself up with 
some vain idea that the railway car- 
riage would be a good place for the 
declaration of his purpose, or perhaps 
the sands at Lowestoffe. : 

“When will I go? When will 
. you take me? You have Boards to 
attend, and shares to look to, and 
Mexico to regenerate. I am a poor 


woman with nothing on hand but 
Mrs. Pipkin’s baby. Can you be 
‘ready in ten minutes? because I 


could.” Paul shook his head, and 
laughed. “I’ve named a time, and 
that doesn’t suit. Now, sir, you 
name another, and I'll promise it 
shall suit.” Paul suggested Satur- 
day, the 29th. He must attend the 
next Board, and had promised to see 
Melmotte before the Board day. Sat- 
urday, of course, would do for Mrs. 
Hurtle. Should she meet him at the 
railway-station? Of course he un- 
dertook to come and fetch her. 

Then, as he took his leave, she 
stood close against him, and put her 
cheek up for him to kiss. There are 
moments in which a man finds it 
utterly impossible that he should be 
prudent; as to which, when he thought 
of them afterwards, he could never 
forgive himself for prudence, let the 
danger have been what it may. Of 
course, he took her in his arms, and 
‘kissed her lips as well as her 
cheeks. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE CITY ROAD. 


THE statement made by Ruby, as 
to her connection with Mrs. Pipkin, 
was quite true. Ruby’s father had 
married a Pipkin whose brother had 
died, leaving a widow behind him at 
Islington.. The old man at Sheep’s 
Acre Farm had greatly resented this 
marriage, had never spoken to his 
daughter-in-law, or to his son after © 
the marriage, and had steeled him- 
self against the whole Pipkin race. 
When he undertook the charge of 
Ruby, he had made it a matter of 
agreement that she should have no 
intercourse with the Pipkins. This 
agreement Ruby had broken, corre- 
sponding on the sly with her uncle’s 
widow at Islington. When, therefore, 
she ran away from Suffolk, she did 
the best she could with herself in 
going to her aunt’s house. Mrs. Pip- 
kin was a poor woman, and could not 
offer a permanent home to Ruby; but 
she was good-natured, and came to 
terms. Ruby was to be allowed to 
stay, at any rate for a month, and 
was to work in the house for her 
bread. But she made it a part of 
her bargain that she should be allowed 
to go out occasionally. Mrs. Pipkin 
immediately asked afteralover. “I’m 
all right,” said-Ruby. If the lover 
was what he ought to be, had he not 
better come and see her? This was 
Mrs. Pipkin’s suggestion. Mrs. Pip- 
kin thought that scandal might in 
this way be avoided. “That’s as it 
may be, by and by,” said Ruby. Then 
she told all the story of John Crumb; 
how she hated John Crumb; how 
resolved she was that nothing should 
make her marry John Crumb. And 
she gave her own account of that 
night on which John Crumb and Mr. 
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Mixet ate their supper at the farm, 
and of the manner in which her 
grandfather had treated her because 
she would not have John Crumb. 
Pipkin was a respectable woman, 

in her way, always preferring respect- 
able lodgers if she could get them; 
but bound to live. She gave Ruby 
very good advice. Of course, if she 
was “dead-set ” against John Crumb, 
that was one thing! But then, there 
was nothing a young woman should 
look to so much as a decent house 
over her head, and victuals. “ What’s 
all the love in the world, Ruby, if a 
man can’t do for you?” Ruby de- 

dared that she knew somebody who 
could do for her, and could do very 
well for her. She knew what she 
was about, and wasn’t going to be 
put off it. Mrs. Pipkin’s morals 
were good wearing morals, but she 
was not strait-laced. If Ruby chose 

to manage in her own way about her 
lover, she must. Mrs. Pipkin had an 

idea that young women in these days 

did have, and would have, and must 

have, more liberty than was allowed 

when she was young. The world 

was being changed very fast: Mrs. 

Pipkin knew that as well as others. 

And therefore, when Ruby went to 

the theatre once and again, — by her- 

self, as far as Mrs. Pipkin knew, but 

probably in company with her lover, 

—and did not get home till past mid- 

night, Mrs. Pipkin said very little 

about it, attributing such novel cir- 

cumstances to the altered condition 

of her country. She had not been 

allowed to go to the theatre with a 

young man when she had been a girl; 

but that had been in the earlier 

days of Queen Victoria, fifteen years 

ago, before the new dispensation had 

come. Ruby had never yet told the 

_Rame of her lover to Mrs. Pipkin, 
having answered all inquiries by say- 
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ing that she was all right. Sir Felix’s 
name had never even been mentioned 
in Islington, till Paul Montague had 
mentioned it. She had been man- 
aging her own affairs after her own 
fashion; not altogether with satis- 
faction, but still without interruption ; 
but now she knew that interference 
would come. Mr. Montague had 
found her out, and had told her 
grandfather's landlord. The squire 
would be after her; and then John 
Crumb would come, accompanied, of 
course, by Mr. Mixet; and after that, 
as she said to herself on retiring to 
the couch which she shared with two 
little Pipkins, “the fat would be. in 
the fire.” 

“Who do you think was at our 
place yesterday?” said Ruby, one 
evening, to her lover. They were sit- 
ting together at a music-hall, — half 
music-hall, half theatre, which pleas- 
antly combined the allurements of the 
gin-palace, the theatre, and the ball- 
room, trenching hard on those of 
other places. Sir Felix was smoking, 
dressed, as he himself called it, “in- 
cognito,” with a Tom-and-Jerry hat, 
and a blue-silk cravat, and a green 
coat. Ruby thought it was charm- 
ing. Felix entertained an idea, that, 
were his West-End friends to see him 
in this attire, they would not know 
him. He was smoking, and had be- 
fore him a glass of hot brandy-and- 
water, which was common to himself 
and Ruby. He was enjoying life. 
Poor Ruby! She was half-ashamed 
of herself, half-frightened, and yet 
supported by a feeling that it was a 
grand thing to have got rid of re- 
straints, and be able to be with her 
young man. Why not? The Miss 
Longestaffes were allowed to sit and 
dance and walk about with their young 
men,—when they had any. Why 
was she to be given up to a great 
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mass of stupid dust like John Crumb, 
without seeing any thing of the world ? 
But yet, as she sat sipping her lover’s 
brandy-and-water, between eleven and 
twelve, at the music-hall in the City 
Road, she was not altogether comfort- 
able. She saw things which she did 
not like to see; and she heard things 
which she did not like to hear. And 
her lover, — though he was beautiful, 
oh, so beautiful !— was not all that a 
lover should be. She was still a little 
afraid of him, and did not dare as yet 
to ask him for the promise which she 
expected him to make toher. Her 
mind was set upon marriage, but 
the word had hardly passed between 
them. To have his arm round her 
waist was heaven to her. Could it 


be possible that he and John Crumb 
were of the same order of human 
beings? But how was this to go on? 
Even Mrs. Pipkin made disagreeable 


allusions; and she could not live 
always with Mrs. Pipkin, coming out 
at nights to drink brandy-and-water, 
and hear music, with Sir Felix Car- 
bury. She was glad, therefore, to take 
the first opportunity of telling her 


*“Alover that something was going to 


happen. “Who do you suppose was 
at our place yesterday ?” 

Sir Felix changed color, thinking 
of Marie Melmotte, thinking that 
perhaps some emissary from Marie 
Melmotte had been there; perhaps 
Didon herself. He was amusing him- 
self during these last evenings of his 
in London; but the business of his 
life was about to take him to New 
York. That project was still being 
elaborated. He had had an interview 
with Didon, and nothing was want- 
ing but the money. Didon had heard 
of the funds which had been intrusted 
by him to Melmotte, and had been 
very urgent with him to recovér them. 
Therefore, though his body was not 
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unfrequently present, late in the 
night, at the City Road Music-Hall, 
his mind was ever in Grosvenor 
Square. “Who was it, Ruby?” 

“A friend of the squire’s, a Mr. 
Montague. ‘I used to see him about 
in Bungay and Beccles.” 

“Paul Montague !” 

“Do you know him, Felix ?” 

“Well, rather. He’s a member of 
our club, and I see him constantly in 
the city, and I know him at home.” 

“Ts he nice?” 

“Well, that depends on what you 
call nice. He’s a prig of a fel- 
low.” 

“He’s got a lady friend where I 
live.” 

“The devi) he has!” Sir Felix of 
course had heard of Roger Carbury’s 
suit to his sister, and of the opposi- 
tion to this suit on the part of Hetta, 
which was supposed to have been oc- 
casioned by her preference for Paul 
Montague. “ Who is she, Ruby?” 

“Well, she’s a Mrs. Hurtle. Such 
a stunning woman! Aunt says she’s 
an American. She’s got lots of 
money.” 

“Ts Montague going to marry 
her?” 

“Oh, dear! yes. It’s all arranged. 
Mr. Montague comes quite regular to 
see her; not so regular as he ought, 
though. When gentlemen are fixed 
as they’re to be married, they never 
are regular afterwards. I wonder 
whether it’ll be the same with you.” 

“Wasn’t John Crumb regular, 
Ruby?” 

“Bother John Crumb! That wasn’t 
none of my doings. Oh, he’d been 
regular enough, if I’d let him; he’d 
been like clockwork, — only the slow- 
est clock out. But Mr. Montague has 
been and told the squire as he saw 
me. He told me so himself. The 
squire’s coming about John Crumb. 
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I know that. What am I to tell him, 
Felix?” 

“Tell him to mind his own busi- 
ness. He can’t do any thing to you.” 

“No; he can’t do nothing. I 
ain’t done nothing wrong, and he can’t 
send for the police to have me took. 
back to Sheep’s Acre. But he can 
talk, and he can look. I ain’t one 
of those, Felix, as don’t mind about 
their characters: so don’t you think 
it. Shall I tell him as I’m with 
you?” 

“Gracious goodness, no! 
would you say that for?” 

“T didn’t know. I must say some- 
thing.” 

“Tell him you’re nothing to him.” 

“But aunt will be letting on about 
my being out late o’ nights; I know 
she will. And who am I with? He’ll 
be asking that.” 

“Your aunt does not know?” 

“No: I’ve told nobody yet. 


What 


But 


it won’t do to go on like that, you 

know; will it? You don’t want it 

to go on always like that; do you?” 
“It’s very jolly, I think.” 


“Tt ain’t jolly for me. Of course, 
Felix, I like to be with you: that’s 
jolly. But I have to mind them brats 
all the day, and to be doing the bed- 
tooms. And that’s not the worst of 
it.” 

“ What is the worst of it?” 

“I’m pretty nigh ashamed of my- 
self. Yes, I am.” And now Ruby 
burst out into tears. “ Because I 
wouldn’t have John Crumb, I didn’t 
mean to be a bad girl. Nor yet I 
won't, But what'll I do, if everybody 
turns again me? Aunt won’t go on 
forever in this way. She said last 
night that ” — 

“Bother what she says!” Felix 
was not at all anxious to hear what 
Aunt Pipkin might have to say upon 
such an occasion. 
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“She’s right too. Of course she 
knows there’s somebody. She ain’t 
such a fool as to think that I’m out 
at these hoyrs to sing psalms with a 
lot of young women. She says that 
whoever it is ought to speak out his 
mind. There! that’s what she says. 
And she’s right. A girl has to mind 
herself, though she’s ever so fond of a 
young man.” 

Sir Felix sucked his cigar, and then 
took a long drink of brandy-and- 
water. Having emptied the beaker 
before him, he rapped for the waiter, 
and called for another. He intended 
to avoid the necessity of making any 
direct reply to Ruby’s importunities. 
He was going to New York very 
shortly, and looked on his journey 
thither as an horizon in his future be- 
yond which it was unnecessary to 
speculate as to any farther distance. 
He had not troubled himself to think 
how it might be with Ruby when he 
was gone.’ He had not even con- 
sidered whether he would or would 
not tell her that he was going, before 
he started. It was not his fault that 
she had come up to London. She was 
an “awfully jolly girl;” and he liked 
the feeling of the intrigue better, per- 
haps, than the girl herself. But he 
assured himself that he wasn’t going 
to give himself any “d——d trouble.” 
The idea of John Crumb coming up 
to London in his wrath had never oe- 
eurred to him, or he would probably 
have hurried on his journey to New 
York instead of delaying it, as he was 
doing now. “ Let’s go in, and have a 
dance,” he said. 

Ruby was very fond of dancing, 
— perhaps liked it better than any 
thing in the world. It was heaven to 
her to be spinning round the big room, 
with her lover’s arm tight round her 
waist, with one hand in his, and’ her 


other hanging over his back. She 
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loved the music, and loved the motion. 
Her ear was good, and her strength 
was great, and she never lacked breath. 
She could spin along and dance a 
whole room down, and feel at the 
time that the world could have noth- 
ing to give better worth having than 
that; and such moments. were too 
precious to be lost. She went and 
danced, resolving as she did so that 
she would have some answer to her 
question before she left her lover on 
that night. 

“ And now I must go,” she said at 
last. “You'll see me as far as the 
Angel, won't you?” Of course he 
was ready to see her as far as the 
Angel. “What am I to say to the 
squire ?” 

“Say nothing.” 

“ And what am_I to say to aunt?” 

“Say toher? Just say what you 
have said all along.” 

“T’ve said nothing all along, — just 
to oblige you, Felix. I must say 
something. A girl has got herself to 
mind. What have you got to say to 
me, Felix ?” 

He was silent for about a minute, 
meditating his answer. “If you 
bother me, I shall cut it, you know.” 

“Cut it!” 

“ Yes, —cut it. 


Can’t you wait 
till I am ready to say something ? ” 
“ Waiting will be the ruin o’ me, if 


I wait much longer. Where am I to 
go, if Mrs. Pipkin won’t have me no 
more ? ” 

“T’ll find a place for you.” 

“ You find a place! No; that won’t 
do. I’ve told you all that before. I'd 
sooner go into service, or” — 

“ Go back to John Crumb.” 

‘“ John Crumb has more respect for 
me nor you. He'd make me his wife 
to-morrow, and only be too happy.” 

. “J didn’t tell you to come away 
from him,” said Sir Felix. 


“ Yes, you did. You told me as I 
was to come up to London when I saw 
you at Sheepstone Beeches; didn’t 
you? And you told me you loved 
me; didn’t you? —and that if I 
wanted any thing you’d get it done for 


me; didn’t you?” 


“So I will. What do you want? 
I can give you a couple of sovereigns, 
if that’s what it is.” 

“No, it isn’t; and I won’t have 
your money. I’d sooner work my fin- 
gers off. I want you to say whether 
you mean to marry me. There!” 

As to the additional lie which Sir 
Felix might now have told, that would 
have been nothing to him. He was 
going to New York, and would be out 
of the way of any trouble; and he 
thought that lies of that kind to 
young women never went forany thing. 
Young women, he thought, didn’t be- 
lieve them, but liked to be able to be- 
lieve afterwards that they had been 
deceived. It wasn’t the lie that stuck 
in his throat, but-the fact that he was 
@ baronet. It was, in his estimation, 
“confounded impudence” on the part 
of Ruby Ruggles to ask to be his 
wife. .He did not care for the lie, but 
he did not like to seem to lower him- 
self by telling such a lie as that at 
her dictation. “Marry, Ruby! No, 
I don’t ever mean to marry. It’s the 
greatest bore out. I know a trick 
worth two of that.” 

She stopped in the street, and looked 
at him. This was a state of things 
of which she had never dreamed. She 
could imagine that a man should wish 
to put it off; but, that he should have 
the face to declare to his young wo- 
man that he never meant to marry at 
all, was a thing that she could not 
understand. Whit business had such 
a man to go after any young woman? 
“ And what do you mean that I’m to 
do, Sir Felix ?” she said. 
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|.“ Just go easy, and not make your- 
self a bother.” 

“Not make myself a bother! Oh, 
but*I will, I will! I’m to be carrying 
on with you, and nothing to come 
of it, but for you to tell me that you 
don’t. mean to marry, never at all! 
Never?” 

“Don’t you see lots of old bache- 
lors about, Ruby?” 

“Of course I does, There’s the 
squire; but he don’t come asking 
gitls to keep him company.” 

“That's more than you know, 


Ruby.” - 


“Tf he did, he’d’ marry her out of 
hand, — because he’s. a gentleman. 
That’s what he is, every inch of him. 
He never said a word to a girl, — not 
to do her any harm, I’m sure,” and 
Ruby began to cry. “You mustn’t 
come no further now; and I'll never 
see you again, —never! I think you’re 
the falsest young man, and the basest, 
and the lowest-minded, that I ever 
heard tell of. I know there are them 
as don’t keep their words: things 
turn up, and they can’t; or they gets 
to like others better; or there ain’t 
nothing to live on. But for a young 
man to come after a young woman, 
and then say, right out, as he never 
means to marry at all, is the lowest- 
spirited fellow that ever was. I never 
vead of such a one in none of the 
books. No, I won’t. You go your 
way, and I’ll go mine.” In her pas- 
sion she was as good as her word, ‘and 
escaped from him, running all the 
Way to her aunt's door. There was in 
her mind a feeling of anger against 
the man, which she did not. herself 
understand, in that he would incur no 
risk,on her behalf. He would not 
even: make a.lover’s easy promise, in 
order that the present hour might be 
made pleasant. Ruby let herself into 
her aunt’s house, and cried herself to 


sleep with a child on each side of 
her. 

On the next day Roger called. She 
had begged Mrs. Pipkin to attend the 
door, and had asked her to declare, 
should any gentleman ask for Ruby 
Ruggles, that Raby Ruggles was out. 
Mrs. Pipkin had not refused to do so; 
but having heard sufficient of Roger 
Carbury to imagine the cause which 
might possibly bring him to the house, 
and having made up her mind that 
Ruby’s present condition of indepen- 
dence was equally unfavorable to the 
lodging-house and to Ruby herself, 
she determined that the squire, if he 
did come, should see the young lady. 
When, therefore, Ruby was called into 
the little back-parlor; and found Roger 
Carbury there, she thought that she 
had been caught in a trap. She had 
been very cross all the morning. 
Though in her rage she had been able 
on the previous evening to dismiss 
her titled lover, and to imply that she 
never meant to see him again, now, 
when the remembrance of the loss 
came upon her amidst her daily work, 
— when she could no longer console. 
herself in her drudgery by thinking 
of the beautiful things that were in 
store for her, and by flattering herself 
that though at this moment she was lit- 
tle better than a maid-of-all-work in a 
lodging-house, the time was soon com- 
ing in which she would bloom forth 
as a baronet’s bride, — now in her 
solitude she almost regretted the pre- 
cipitancy of her own conduct. Could 
it be that she would never see him 
again; that she would dance no 
more in that gilded, bright saloon ? 
And might it not be possible that she 
had pressed him too hard? A baronet, 
of course, would not like to be brought 
to book, as she could bring to book 
such a one as John Crumb. But yet, 
—that he should have said Never; 








that he would never marry! Look- 
ing at it in any light, she was very 
unhappy; and. this. coming of. the 
Squire did not. serve to cure her 
misery. 

Roger was very kind to her, taking 
her by the hand, and bidding her sit 
down, and telling her how glad he 
was to find that she was comfortably 
settled with her aunt. “We were all 
alarmed, of course, when you went 
away without telling anybody where 
you were going.” 

“ Grandfather’d been that cruel to 
me that I couldn’t tell him.” 

“He wanted you to keep your 
word to an old friend of yours.” 

“To pull me all about by the hairs 
of my head wasf’t the way to make 
a girl keep her word; was it, Mr. 
Carbury? That’s what he did, then; 
and Sally Hockett, who is there, 
heard it. I’ve been good to grand- 
father, whatever I may have been to 
John Crumb; and he shouldn’t have 


treated me like that. No girl’d like 
to be pulled about the room by the 
hairs of her head, and she with her 


things all off, just getting into 
bed.” 

The squire had no answer to make 
to this. That old Ruggles should be 
a violent brute under the influence 
of gin-and-water, did not surprise 
him. And the. girl, when driven 
away from her home by such usage, 
had not done amiss in coming to her 
aunt. But Roger had already heard 
a few words from Mrs. Pipkin as to 
Ruby’s late hours; had heard also 
that there was a lover, and knew very 
well who that lover was. He also 
was quite familiar with John Crumb’s 
state of mind. John Crumb was a 
gallant, loving fellow, who might. be 
induced to forgive every thing, if 
Ruby would only go back to him; 
but would certainly persevere, after 
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some slow fashion of his own, and 
“see the matter out,” as he would 
say himself, if she did not go back. 
“As you found yourself obliged to 
run away,” said Roger, “I’m glad 
that you should be here; but you 
don’t mean to stay here always ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ruby. 

“You must think of your future 
life. You don’t want to be always 
your aunt’s maid.” 

“Oh, dear! no.” 

“It would be very odd if you did, 
when you may be the wife of such a 
man as Mr. Crumb.” 

“Oh, Mr. Crumb! Everybody is 
going on about. Mr. Crumb. I don’t 
like Mr. Crumb, and I never will like 
him.” 

“Now, look here, Ruby: I have 
come to speak to you very seriously, 
and I expect you to hear me. No- 
body can make you marry Mr. Crumb, 
unless you please.” 

Nobody can’t, of course, sir.” 

“But I fear you have given him 
up for somebody else, who certainly 
won’t marry you, and who can only 
mean to ruin you.” 

“Nobody won’t ruin me,” said 
Ruby. “A girl has to look to her- 
self, and I mean to look to myself.” 

“ T’m glad to hear you say so. But 
being out at night with such a one as 
Sir Felix Carbury is not looking to 
yourself. That means going to the 
devil head-foremost.” 

“T ain’t a-going to the devil,” said 
Ruby, sobbing and blushing. 

“ But you will, if you put yourself 
into the hands of that young man. 
He’s as bad as bad can be. He’s my 
own cousin, and yet I’m obliged to 
tell. youso. He has no more idea of 
marrying you than I have ; but, were 
he to marry you, he could not support 
you. He is. ruined himself, and 
would ruin any young woman who 
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trusted him. I’m almost old enough 
to be your father, and in all my ex- 
perience I never came across so vile 
@ young man as he is. He would 
' guin you, and cast you from him, with- 
out a pang of remorse. He has no 
heart in his bosom,—none.” Ruby 
had now given way altogether, and 
was sobbing, with her apron to her 
eyes; in one corner of the room. 
“That’s what Sir Felix Carbury is,” 
said the Squire, standing up so that 
he might speak with the more energy, 
and talk her down more thoroughly. 
“And if I understand it rightly,” 
he continued, “it is for a vile thing 
such as he, that you have left a man 
who is as much above him in charac- 
ter, as the sun is above the earth. 
You think little of John Crumb be- 
cause he does not wear a fine coat.” 
“T don’t care about any man’s 
coat,” said Ruby; “but John hasn’t 
ever a word to say, was it ever so.” 
“Words to say! what do words 
matter? He loves you. He loves 
you after that fashion that he wants 
to make you happy and respectable, 
_ not to make you a byword and a dis- 
grace.” Ruby struggled hard to make 
some opposition to the suggestion, 
but found herself to be incapable of 
speech at the moment. “He thinks 
more of you than of himself, and 
would give you all that he has. 
What would that other man give 
you? If you were once married to 
John Crumb, would any one then 
pull you by the hairs of your head ? 
Would there be any want then, or 
any disgrace ?” 
“There ain’t no disgrace, Mr. Car- 
” 


“No disgrace in going about at 
midnight with such a one as Felix 
Carbury? You are not a fool, and 
you. know that it is disgraceful. If 
you are not unfit to be an honest 
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man’s wife, go back and beg that 
man’s pardon.” 

“ John Crumb’s pardon! No!” 

“Q Ruby! if you knew how high- 
ly I respect that man, and how lowly 
I think of the other; how I look on 
the one as a noble fellow, and regard 
the other as dust beneath my feet, — 
you would perhaps change your mind 
a little.” 

Her’mind was being changed. His 
words did have their effect, though the 
poor girl struggled against the convic- 
tion that was borne in upon her. She 
had never expected to hear any one call 
John Crumb noble. But she had never 
respected any oné more highly than 
Squire Carbury, and he said that John 
Crumb was noble. Amidst all her mis- 
ery and trouble, she still told herself 
that it was but a dusty, mealy, and 
also a dumb nobility. 

“Tl tell you what will take place,” 
continued Roger. “Mr. Crumb won’t 
put up with this, you know.” 

“He can’t do nothing to me, sir.”’ 

“ That’s true enough. Unless it be 
to take you in his arms, and press you 
to his heart, he wants todo nothing to 
you. Do you think he’d injure you if 
he could? You don’t know what a 
man’s love really means, Ruby. But 
he could do something to somebody 
else. How do you think it would be 
with Felix Carbury, if they two were 
in a room together, and nobody else 
by?” 

“John’s mortial strong, Mr. Car- 
bury.” 

“If two men have equal pluck, 
strength isn’t much needed. One is 
a brave man, and the other a coward. 
Which do you think is which ? ” 

“ He’s your own cousin, and I don’t 
know why you should say every thing 
again him.” 

“You know I’m telling you the 
truth. You know it as well as I 
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do myself; and you're throwing 
yourself away, and throwing the 
man who loves you over, —for such 
a fellow as that! Go back -to him, 
Ruby, and beg his pardon.” 

“T never will, — never!” 

“T’ve spoken to Mrs. Pipkin, and 
while you’re here she will see that 
you don’t keep such hours any longer. 
You tell me that you’re not disgraced, 
and yet you are out at midnight with 
a young blackguard like that! I’ve 
said what I’ve got to say, and I’m 
going away. But I'll let your grand- 
father know.” 

“Grandfather don’t want me no 
more.” 

“ And I'll come again. If you want 
money to go home, I will let you have 
it. Take my advice at least in this: 
do not see Sir Felix Carbury any 
more.” Then he took his leave. . If 
he had failed to impress her with ad- 
_miration for John Crumb, he had 
certainly been efficacious in lessening 
that which she had entertained for Sir 
Felix. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE COMING ELECTION. 


THe very greatness of Mr. Mel- 
motte’s popularity, the extent of the 
admiration which was accorded by 
the public at large to his commercial 
enterprise and financial sagacity, cre- 
ated a peculiar bitterness in the op- 
position that was organized against 


him at Westminster. As the high 
mountains are intersected by deep 
valleys, as puritanism in one age 
begets infidelity in the next, as in 
many countries the thickness of the 
winter’s ice will be in proportion to 
the number of the summer musqui- 
toes, so was the keenness of the hos- 
tility displayed on this occasion in 
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proportion to the warmth of the sup- 
port which was manifested. As the 
great man was praised, so also was he 
abused. As he was a demi-god to 
some, so was he a fiend to others. 
And, indeed, there was hardly any 
other way in which it was possible 
to carry on the contest against him. 
From the moment in which Mr. Mel- 
motte had declared his purpose of 
standing for Westminster in the 
Conservative interest, an attempt was 
made to drive him down the throats 
of the electors by clamorous asser- 
tions of his unprecedented commer- 
cial greatness. It seemed that there 
was but one virtue in the world, — 
commercial enterprise ; and that Mel- 
motte was its prophet. It seemed, 
too, that. the orators and writers of 
the day intended all Westminster to 
believe that Melmotte treated his 
great affairs in a spirit very differ- 
ent from that which animates the 
bosoms of merchants in general. 
He had risen above any feeling of 
personal profit. His wealth was so 
immense, that there was no longer 
place for anxiety on that score. He 
already possessed — so it was said— 
enough to found a dozen families; and 
he had but one daughter. But, by 
carrying on the enormous affairs 
which he held in his hands, he 
would be able to open up new worlds, 
to afford relief to the oppressed na- 
tionalities of the over-populated old 
countries. He had seen how small 
was the good done by the Peabodys 
and the Bairds, and, resolving to lend 
no ear to charities and religions, was 
intent on projects for enabling young 
nations to earn plentiful bread by the 
moderate sweat of their brows. He 
was the head and front of the rail- 
way which was to regenerate Mexico. 
It was’ presumed that the contem- 
plated line from ocean to ocean, 
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across British America, would become 
a fact in his hands. It was he who 
was to enter into terms with the 
Emperor of China, for farming the 
tea-fields of that vast country. He 
was already in treaty with Russia 
for a railway from Moscow to Khiva, 
He had a fleet — or soon would have 
a fleet of emigrant ships — ready to 
carry every discontented Irishman out 
of Ireland to whatever quarter of the 
globe the Milesian might choose for 
the exercise of his political principles. 
It was known that he had already 
floated a company for laying down a 
submarine wire from Penzance to 
Point de Galle, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, — so that, in the event 
of general wars, England need be 
dependent on no other country for 
its communications with India. And 
then there was the philanthropic 
scheme for buying the liberty of the 
Arabian fellahs from the Khedive of 


Egypt for thirty millions sterling, — 
the compensation to consist of the 
concession of a territory about four 
times as big as Great Britain, in the 
lately-annexed country on the great 


African lakes. 
the case, that some of these things 
were as yet only matters of conver- 
sation, — speculations as to which 
Mr. Melmotte’s mind and imagina- 
tion had been at work, rather than 
his pocket, or even his credit; but 
they were all sufficiently matured to 
find their way into the public press, 
and to be used as strong arguments 
why Melmotte should become mem- 
ber of parliament for Westminster. 

_ All this praise was, of course, gall 


to those who found themselves called | 


upon, by the demands of their political 
position, to oppose Mr. Melmotte. 
You can run down a demi-god only 
by making him out to be a demi- 
devil. .These very persons, the lead- 


It may have been: 
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ing Liberals of the leading borough 
in England, as they called themselves, 
would perhaps have cared little about 
Melmotte’s antecedents, had it not 
become their duty to fight him as a 
Conservative. Had the great man 
found, at the last moment, that his 
own British politics had been liberal 
in their nature, these very enemies 
would have been on his committee, 
It was their business to secure the 
seat. And as Melmotte’s supporters 
began the battle with an attempt at 
what the Liberals called “ bounce,”— 
to carry the borough with a rush, by 
an overwhelming assertion of their 
candidate’s virtues, —the other party 
was driven to make some inquiries 
as to that candidate’s antecedents. 
They quickly warmed to the work, 
and were not less loud in exposing 
the Satan of speculation, than had 
been the Conservatives in declaring 
the commercial Jove. Emissaries 
were sent to Paris and Frankfort; 
and the wires were used to Vienna 
and New York. It was not difficult 
to collect stories,—true or false; 
and some quiet men, who merely 
looked on at the game, expressed an 
opinion that Melmotte might have 
wisely abstained from the glories of 
parliament. . 

Nevertheless there was, at first, 
some difficulty in finding a proper 
Liberal candidate to run against him. 
The nobleman who had been elevated 
out of his seat by the death of his 
father had been a great Whig mag- 
nate, whose family was possessed of 
immense wealth, and of popularity 
equal to its possessions. One of that 
family might have contested the 
borough at a much less expense than 
any other person; and to them the 
expense would have mattered but 
little. But there was no such mem- 
ber of it forthcoming, Lord This 
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and Lord That, and the Honorable 
This and the Honorable That, sons 
of other cognate lords, already had 
seats which they were unwilling 
to vacate in the present state of 
affairs. There was but one other 
session for the existing parliament ; 
and the odds were held to be very 
greatly in Melmotte’s favor. Many 
an outsider was tried; but the out- 
siders were either afraid of Mel- 
motte’s purse or his influence. Lord 
Buntingford was asked, and he and 
his family were good old Whigs. 
But he was nephew to Lord Alfred 
Grendall, first cousin to Miles Gren- 
dall, and abstained on behalf of his 
relatives. An overture was made to 
Sir Damask Monogram, who certain- 
ly could afford the contest. But Sir 
Damask did not see his way. Mel- 
motte was a working bee, while he 
was a drone; and he did not wish 
to have the difference pointed out by 
Mr. Melmotte’s supporters. More- 
over, he preferred his yacht and his 
four-in-hand. 

At last a candidate was selected, 
whose nomination, and whose consent 
to occupy the position, created very 
great surprise in the London world. 
The press had, of course, taken up 
the matter very strongly. “The 
Morning Breakfast Table” sup- 
ported Mr. Melmotte with all its 
weight. There were people who said 
that this support was given by Mr. 
Broune under the influence of Lady 
Carbury, and that Lady Carbury in 
this way endeavored to reconcile the 
great man to a marriage between his 
daughter and Sir Felix. But it is 
more probable that Mr. Broune saw 
—or thought that he saw — which 
way the wind sat, and that he sup- 
ported the commercial hero because 
he felt that the hero would be sup- 
ported by the country at large. In 
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praising a book, or putting foremost 
the merits of some official or military 
claimant, or writing up a charity, — 
in some small matter of merely per- 
sonal interest, —the editor of “The 
Morning Breakfast Table” might, 
perhaps, allow himself to listen to a 
lady whom he loved. But he knew 
his work too well to jeopardize his 
paper by such influences in any mat- 
ter which might probably become 
interesting to the world of his read- 
ers. There was a strong belief in 
Melmotte. The clubs thought that 
he would be returned for West- 
minster. The dukes and duchesses 
féted him. The city, even the city, 
was showing a wavering disposition 
to come round. Bishops begged for 
his name on the list of promoters of 
their pet schemes. Royalty without 
stint was to dine at his table. Mel- 
motte himself was to sit at the right 
hand of the Brother of the Sun and 
of the Uncle of the Moon; and Brit- 
ish royalty was to be arranged 
opposite, so that every one might 
seem to have the place of most 
honor. How could a conscientious 
editor of a “Morning Breakfast 
Table,” seeing how things were 
going, do other than support Mr. 
Melmotte? In fair justice, it may 
be well doubted whether Lady Car- 
bury had exercised any influence in 
the matter. 

But “The Evening Pulpit” took 
the other side. Now, this was the 
more remarkable, the more sure to 
attract attention, inasmuch as “The 
Evening Pulpit” had never sup- 
ported the Conservative interest. 
As was said in the first chapter of 
this work, the motto of that news- 
paper implied that it was to be con- 
ducted on principles of absolute 
independence. Had the “Evening 
Pulpit,” like some of its contempora- 
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ries, lived by declaring, from day to 
day, that all Conservative elements 
were godlike, and all their opposites 
satanic, as a matter of course, the 
same line of argument would have 
prevailed as to the Westminster 
election.. But, as it had not been so, 
the vigor of “The Evening Pulpit” 
on this occasion was the more alarm- 
ing and the more noticeable, —so 
that the short articles which ap- 
peared almost daily, in reference to 
Mr. Melmotte, were read by every- 
body. Now, they who are concerned 
in the manufacture of newspapers 
are well aware that censure is infi- 
nitely more attractive than eulogy; 
but they are quite as well aware that 
* itis more dangerous. No proprietor 


or editor was ever brought before 
the courts at the cost of ever so 
many hundred pounds,—which, if 
things go badly, may rise to thou- 


sands, — because he had attributed 
all but divinity to some very poor 
specimen of mortality.. No man was 
ever called upon for damages because 
he had attributed grand motives. It 
might be well for politics and litera- 
ture and art, and for truth in 
general, if it were possible to do so. 
But a new law of libel must be 
enacted before such salutary pro- 
ceedings can take place. Censure, on 
the other hand, is open to very grave 
perils. Let the editor have been ever 
80 conscientious, ever so beneficent, 
even ever so true; let it be ever so 
clear that what he has written has 
been written on behalf of virtue, and 
that he has mis-stated no fact, exag- 
gerated no fault, never for a moment 
been allured from public to private 
matters,—and he may still be in 
danger of ruin. A very long purse, 
or else a very high courage, is needed 
for the exposure of such conduct as 
“The Evening Pulpit” attributed to 
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Mr. Melmotte. The paper took up 
this line suddenly. After the second 
article, Mr. Alf sent back to Mr. 
Miles Grendall, who in the matter 
was acting as Mr. Melmotte’s 
secretary, the ticket of invitation for 
the dinner, with a note from Mr. 
Alf stating that circumstances con- 
nected with the forthcoming election 
for Westminster could not permit 
him to have the great honor of din- 
ing at Mr. Melmotte’s table in the 
presence’ of the Emperor of China. 
Miles Grendall showed the note to 
the dinner committee; and, without 
consultation with Mr. Melmotte, it 
was decided that the ticket should be 
sent to the editor of a thorough-going 
Conservative journal. This conduct 
on the part of “The Evening Pulpit ” 
astonished the world considerably ; 
but the world was more astonished 
when it was declared that Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Alf himself was going to stand 
for Westminster on the Liberal 
interest. 

Various suggestions were made. 
Some said that as Mr. Alf had a large 
share in the newspaper, and as its 
success was now an established fact, 
he himself intended to retire from the 
laborious position which he filled, and 
was therefore free to go into parlia- 
ment. Others were of opinion that 
this was the beginning of a new era 
in literature, of a new order of things, 
and that from this time forward edit- 
ors would frequently be found in par- 
liament, if editors were employed of 
sufficient influence in the world to 
find constituencies. Mr, Broune whis- 
pered confidentially to Lady Carbury 
that the man was a fool for his pains, 
and that he was carried away by 
pride. “Very clever, and dashing,” 
said Mr. Broune, “but he never 
had ballast.” Lady Carbury shook 
her head. She did not want to give 
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up Mr. Alf if she could help it. He 
had never said a civil word of her in 
his paper ; but still she had an idea that 
it was well to be on good terms with 
so great a power. She entertained a 
mysterious awe for Mr. Alf, —much 
in excess of any similar feeling excited 
by Mr. Broune, in regard to whom 
her awe had been much diminished 
since he had made her an offer of 
marriage. Her sympathies as to the 
election, of course, were with Mr. Mel- 
motte. She believed in him thorough- 
ly. She still thought that his nod 
might be the means of making Felix, 
or, if not his nod, then his money 
without the nod. 

“TI suppose he is very rich,” she 
said, speaking to Mr. Broune respect- 
’ ing Mr. Alf. 

“I dare say he has put by some- 
thing. But this election will cost 
him ten thousand pounds; and, if he 
goes on as he is doing now, he had 
better allow another ten thousand 
pounds for action for libel. They’ve 
already declared that they will indict 
the paper.” 

“ Do you believe about the Austrian 
Insurance Company?” This was a 
matter as to which Mr. Melmotte was 
supposed to have retired from Paris 
not with clean hands. 

“TI don’t believe ‘The Evening 
Pulpit’ can prove it; and I’m sure 
that they can’t attempt to prove it 
without an expense of three or four 
thousand pounds. That’s a game in 
which nobody wins but the lawyers. 
I wonder at Alf. I should have 
thought that he would have known 
how to get all said that he wanted to 
have said, without running with his 
head into the lion’s mouth. He has 
been so clever up to this! God knows 
he has been bitter enough, but he has 
always sailed within the wind.” 

Mr. Alf had a powerful committee. 
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By this time an animus in regard to 
the election had been created strong 
enough to bring out the men on both 
sides, and to produce heat, when 
otherwise there might only have been 
a warmth, or, possibly, frigidity. The 
Whig marquises and the Whig barons 
came forward, and with them the 
liberal professional men, and the 
tradesmen who had found that party 
to answer best, and the democratical 
mechanics. If Melmotte’s money did 
not, at last, utterly demoralize the 
lower class of voters, there would still 
be a good fight. And there was a 
strong hope that, under the ballot, 
Melmotte’s money might be taken 
without a corresponding effect upon 
the voting. It was found upon trial 
that Mr. Alf was a good speaker. 
And, though he'still conducted “The 
Evening Pulpit,” he made time for 
addressing meetings of the constitu- 
ency almost daily. And in his 
speeches he never spared Melmotte. 
No one, he said, had a greater rever- 
ence for mercantile grandeur than 
himself. But let them take care that 
the grandeur was grand. How great 
would be the disgrace to such a 
borough as that of Westminster if it 
should find that it had been taken in 
by a false spirit of speculation, and 
that it had surrendered itself to gam- 
bling when it had thought to do 
honor to honest commerce! This, 
connected, as of course it was, with 
the articles in the paper, was regarded 
as very open speaking. And it had 
its effect. Some men began to say 
that Melmotte had not been known 
long enough to deserve confidence in 
his riches; and the lord mayor was 
already beginning to think that it 
might be wise to escape the dinner by 
some excuse. 

Melmotte’s committee was also very 
grand. If Alf was supported by 
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marquises and barons, he was sup- 
ported by dukes and earls. But his 
speaking in public did not of itself 
inspire much confidence. He had 
very little to say when he attempted 
to explain the political principles on 
which he intended to act. After a 
little, he confined himself to remarks 
on the personal attacks made on him 
by the other side, and even in doing 
that was re-iterative rather than dif- 
fusive. Let them prove it. He de- 
fied them to prove it. Englishmen 
were too great, too generous, too 
honest, too noble,—— the men of West- 
minster, especially, were a great deal 
too high-minded, to pay any attention 
to such charges as these till they were 
proved. Then he began again. Let 
them prove it. Such accusations as 
these were mere lies till they were 
proved. He did not say much him- 
self in public as to actions for libel ; 
but assurances were made on his be- 
half to the electors, especially by 
Lord Alfred Grendall and his son, 
that, as soon as the election was over, 
all speakers and writers would be in- 
dicted for libel, who should be declared, 
by proper legal advice, to have made 
themselves liable to such action. 
“The Evening Pulpit ” and Mr. Alf 
would, of course, be the first victims. 

The dinner was fixed for -Monday, 
July the 8th. The election for the 
borough was to be held on Tuesday, 
the 9th. It was generally thought 
that the proximity of the two days 
had been arranged with the view 
of enhancing Melmotte’s expected 
triumph. © But such, in truth, was not 
the case. It had been an accident, 
and an accident that was distressing 
to some of the Melmottites. There 
was much to be done about the din- 
ner, which could not be omitted; 
and much also as to the election, 
which was imperative. The two 
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Grendalls, father and son, found them- 
selves to be so driven, that the world 
seemed for them to be turned topsy- 
turvey. The elder had, in old days, 
been accustomed to electioneering in 
the interest of his own family, and 
had declared himself willing to make 
himself useful on behalf of Mr. Mel- 
motte. But he found Westminster 
to be almost too much for him. He 
was called here, and sent there, till he 
was very near rebellion. “If this 
goes on much longer, I shall cut it,” 
he said to his son. 

“Think of me, governor,” said the 
son. “I have to be in the city four 
or five times a week.” 

“You've a regular salary.” 

“Come, governor; you've done 
pretty well for that. What's my 
salary to the shares you’ve had? The 
thing is, will it last?” 

“ How last ?” 

“There are a good many who say 
that Melmotte will burst up.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Lord 
Alfred. “They don’t know what 
they’re talking about. There are too 
many in the same boat to let him 
burst up. It would be the bursting 
up of half London. But I shall tell 
him after this that he must make it 
easier. He wants to know who’s to 
have every ticket for the dinner, and 
there’s nobody to tell him except me. 
And I’ve got to arrange all the places, 
and nobody to help me except that 
fellow from ‘The Herald’s’ office. 
I don’t know about people’s rank. 
Which ought to come first, a director 
of the bank, or a fellow who writes 
books?” Miles suggested that the 
fellow from “The Herald’s” office 
would know all about that, and that 
his father need not trouble himself 
with petty details. 


“ And you shall come to us for three 
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days, after it’s over,” said Lady Mono- 
gram to Miss Longestaffe; a proposi- 
tion to which Miss Longestaffe ac- 
ceded, willingly, indeed, but not by 
any means as though a favor had 
been conferred upon her. Now, the 
reason why Lady Monogram had 
changed her mind as to inviting her 
old friend, and thus threw open her 
hospitality for three whole days to the 
poor young lady who had disgraced 
herself by stdying with the Melmottes, 
was as follows: Miss Longestaffe had 
the disposal of two evening tickets 
for Madame Melmotte’s grand recep- 
tion; and, so greatly had the Mel- 
mottes risen in general appreciation, 
that Lady Monogram had found that 
she was bound, on behalf of her own 
position in society, to be present on 
that occasion. It would not do that 
her name should not be in the printed 
list of the guests. Therefore she had 
made a serviceable bargain with her 
old friend Miss Longestaffe. She was 
to have her two tickets for the recep- 
tion, and Miss Longestaffe was to be 
received for three days as a guest by 
Lady Monogram. It had also been 
conceded, that, at any rate, on one of 
these nights Lady Monogram should 
take Miss Longestaffe out with her, 
and that she should herself receive 
company on another. There was, 
perhaps, something slightly painful at 
the commencement of the negotia- 
tion; but such feelings soon fade 
away, and Lady Monogram was quite 
a woman of the world. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MR. MELMOTTE IS PRESSED FOR TIME. 


Axsovut this time, a fortnight or 
nearly so before the election, Mr. 
Longestaffe came up to town, and saw 
Mr. Melmotte very frequently. He 
could not go into his own house, as he 
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had let that for a month to the great 
financier; nor had he any establish- 
ment in town; but he slept at a 
hotel, and lived at the Carlton. He 
was quite delighted to find that his 
new friend was an honest Conserva- 
tive; and he himself proposed the 
honest Conservative at the club, 
There was some idea of electing Mr, 
Melmotte out of hand; but it was 
decided that the club could not go 
beyond its rule, and could only admit 
Mr. Melmotte. out of his regular turn 
as soon as he should occupy a seat in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Mel- 
motte, who was becoming somewhat 
arrogant, was heard to declare, that, if 
the club did not take him when he 
was willing to be taken, it might do 
without him. If not elected at once, 
he should withdraw his name. So 
great was his prestige at this moment 
with his own party, that there were 
some — Mr. Longestaffe among the 


number — who pressed the thing on 


the committee. Mr. Melmotte was | 
not like other men. It was a great 
thing to have Mr. Melmotte in the 
party. Mr. Melmotte’s financial ca- 
pabilities would in themselves be a 
power of strength. Rules were not 
made to control the club in a matter 
of such importance as this. A noble 
lord — one among seven who had been 
named as a fit leader of the Upper 
House on the Conservative side in the 
next session — was asked to take the 
matter up; and men thought that the 
thing might have been done had he 
complied. But he was old-fashioned, 
—perhaps pig-headed; ‘and the 
club for the time lost the honor of 
entertaining Mr. Melmotte. 

It may be remembered that Mr. 
Longestaffe had been anxious to be- 
come one of the directors of the 
Mexican Railway, and that he was 
rather snubbed than encouraged when 
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he expressed his wish to Mr. Mel- 
motte. Like other great men, Mr. 
Melmotte liked to choose his own time 
for bestowing favors. Since that re- 
quest was made, the proper time had 
come; and he had now intimated to 
Mr. Leagestaffe, that, in a somewhat 
altered condition of things, there 
would be a place for him at the Board; 
‘and that he and his brother directors 
would be delighted to avail themselves 
of his assistance. The alliance be- 
tween Mr. Melmotte and Mr. Longe- 
staffe had become very close. The 
Melmottes had visited the Longestaffes 
at Caversham. Georgiana Longestaffe 
_ was staying with Madame Melmotte 
in London. The Melmottes were 
living in Mr. Longestaffe’s town house, 
having taken it fora month at a very 
high rent. Mr. Longestaffe now had 
a seat at Mr. Melmotte’s board. And 
Mr. Melmotte had bought Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s estate at Pickering, on terms 
very favorable to the Longestaffes. It 
had been suggested to Mr. Longe- 
staffe, by Mr. Melmotte, that he had 
better qualify for his seat at the Board 
by taking shares in the company to 
the amount of perhaps two or three 
thousand pounds; and Mr. Longe- 
staffe had, of course, consented. There 
would be no need of any transaction 
in absolute cash. The shares could, 
of course, be paid for out of Mr. 
Longestaffe’s half of the purchase- 
money for Pickering Park, and could 
remain, for the present, in Mr. Mel- 
motte’s hands. To this, also, Mr. 
Longestaffe had consented, not quite 
understanding why the scrip should 
not be made over to him at once. 

It was a part of the charm of all 
dealings with this great man, that no 
ready money seemed ever to be neces- 
sary for any thing. Great purchases 
were made, and great transactions ap- 
parently completed, without the sign- 
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ing eyen of a check. Mr. Longe- 
staffe found himself to be afraid even 
to give a hint to Mr. Melmotte about 
ready money. In speaking of all such 
matters, Melmotte seemed to imply 
that every thing necessary had been 
done, when he had said that it was 
done. Pickering had been purchased, 
and the title-deeds made over to Mr. 
Melmotte: but the eighty thousand 
pounds had not been paid, — had not 
been absolutely paid, — though, of 
course, Mr. Melmotte’s note assenting 
to the terms was security sufficient for 
any reasonable man. The property 
had been mortgaged, though not 
heavily ; and Mr. Melmotte had, no 
doubt, satisfied the mortgagee; but 
there was still a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds to come, of which Dolly was 
to have one-half, and the other was to 
be employed in paying off Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s debts to tradesmen, and debts 
tothe bank. It would have been very 
pleasant to have had this at once ; but 
Mr. Longestaffe felt the absurdity of 
pressing such a man as Mr. Melmotte, 
and was partly conscious of the 
gradual consummation of a new era 
in money matters. “If your banker 
is pressing you, refer him to me,” Mr. 
Melmotte had said. As for many 
years past, we have exchanged paper 
instead of- actual money for our com- 
modities, so now it seemed that, under 
the new Melmotte régime, an ex- 
change of words was to suffice. 

But Dolly wanted his money. Dolly, 
idle as he was, foolish as he was, dis- 
sipated as he was, and generally in- 
different to his debts, liked to have 
what belonged to him. It had all 
been arranged.’ Five thousand pounds 
would pay off all his tradesmen’s debts, 
and leave him comfortably possessed 
of money in hand; while the other 
twenty thousand pounds would make 
his own property free. There was a 
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charm in this which awakened even 
Dolly, and for the time almost recon- 
ciled him to his father’s society. But 
now a shade of impatience was coming 
over him. He had actually gone 
down to Caversham to arrange the 
terms with his father, and had, in 
fact, made hisown terms. His father 
had been unable to move him, and 
had consequently suffered much in 
spirit. Dolly had been almost tri- 
umphant, thinking that the money 
would come on the next day, or, at any 
rate, during the next week. Now he 
came to his father early in the morn- 
ing, — at about two o’clock, — to in- 
quire what was being done. He had 
not as yet been made blessed with a 
single ten-pound note in his hand, as 
the result of the sale. 

“ Are you going to see Melmotte, 
sir?” he asked somewhat abruptly. 

“Yes: I’m to be with him to- 
morrow, and he is to introduce me to 
the Board.” 

“ You’re going in for that, are you, 
sir? Do they pay any thing?” 

“T believe not.” 

“Nidderdale and young Carbury 
belong to it. It’s a sort of Bear- 
garden affair.” 

“ A Bear-garden affair, Adolphus? 
How so?” 

“T mean the club. We had them 
all there for dinner one day, and a 
jolly dinner we gave them. Miles 
Grendall and old Alfred belong to 
it. I don’t think they’d go in for 
it, if there was no money going. 
I’d make them fork out something, 
if I took the trouble of going all 
that way.” 

“T think that perhaps, Adolphus, 
you hardly understand these things.” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t understand 
much about business, I know. What 
I want to understand is, when Mel- 
motte is going to pay up this money.” 

‘ 
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“T suppose he’ll arrange it with the 
banks,” said the father. 

“I beg that he won’t arrange my 
money with the banks, sir. You'd 
better tell him not. A check upon 
his bank which I can pay in to mine 
is about the best thing going. You'll 
be in the city to-morrow, and you'd 
better tell him. If you don’t like, 
you know, I'll get Squercum to do 
it’’ Mr. Squercum was a lawyer 
whom Dolly had employed of late 
years, much to the annoyance of his 
parent. Mr. Squercum’s name was 
odious to Mr. Longestaffe. 

“T beg you'll do nothing of the 
kind. It will be very foolish if you 
do, perhaps ruinous.” 

“Then he’d better pay up, like 
anybody else,” said Dolly as he left 
the room. The father knew the son, 
and was quite sure that Squercum 
would have his finger in the pie 
unless the money were paid quickly. 
When Dolly had taken an idea into 
his head, no power on earth —no 
power, at least, of which the father 
could avail shimself — would turn 
him. 

On that same day Melmotte re- 
ceived two visits in the city from 
two of his fellow-directors. At the 
time he was very busy. Though his 
electioneering speeches were neither 
long nor pithy, still he had to think 
of them beforehand. Members of his 
committee were always trying to see 
him. Orders as to the dinner, and the 
preparation of the house, could not be 
given by Lord Alfred without some 
reference to him. And then those 
gigantic commercial affairs which 
were enumerated in the last chapter 
could not be adjusted without much 
labor on his part. His hands were 
not empty; but still he saw each 
of these young men for a few min- 
utes. “My dear young friend, what 
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ean I do for you?” he said to Sir 
Felix, not sitting down, so that Sir 
Felix also should remain standing. 

“About that money, Mr. Mel- 
motte?” 

“What money, my dear fellow? 
You see that a good many money 
matters pass through my hands.” 

“The thousand pounds I gave you 
for shares. If you don’t mind, and as 
the shares seem to be a bother, J’ll 
take the money back.” 

“Tt was only the other day you had 
two hundred pounds,” said Melmotte, 
showing that he could apply his 
memory to small transactions when 
he pleased. 

“Exactly; and you might as well 
let me have the eight hundred 
pounds.” 

“T’ve ordered the shares; gave the 
order to my broker the other day.” 

“Then I’d better take the shares,” 
said Sir Felix, feeling that it might 
very probably be that day fortnight 
before he could start for New York. 
“Could I get them, Mr. Melmotte?” 

“ My dear fellow, I really think you 
hardly calculate the value of my time 
when you come to me about sych an 
affair as this.” 

“T’d like to have the money or the 
shares,” said Sir Felix, who was not 
specially averse to quarrelling with 
Mr. Melmotte, now that he had re- 
solved upon taking that gentleman’s 
daughter to New York in direct op- 
position to his written promise. Their 
quarrel would be so thoroughly inter- 
necine when the departure should be 
discovered, that any present anger 
could hardly increase its "sitterness. 
What Felix thought of now was sim- 
ply his money, and the best means of 
getting it out of Melmotte’s hands. 

“You’re a spendthrift,” said Mel- 
motte, apparently relenting, “and I’m 
afraid a gambler. I suppose I must 
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give you two hundred pounds more 
on account.” 

Sir Felix could not resist the touch 
of ready money, and consented to take 
the sum offered. As he pocketed the 
check, he asked for the name of the 
brokers who were employed to buy 
the shares. But here Melmotte de- 
murred. “No, my friend,” said Mel- 
motte: “you are only entitled to shares 
for six hundred pounds now. I will 
see that the thing is put right.’ So 
Sir Felix departed with two hundred 
pounds only. Marie had said that she 
could get two hundred pounds. Per- 
hapsif he bestirred himself, and wrote 
to some of Miles’s big relations, he 
could obtain payment of a part of that 
gentleman’s debt to him. 

Sir Felix, going down the stairs in 
Abchurch Lane, met Paul Montague 
coming up. Carbury, on the spur of 
the moment, thought that he would 
“take a rise,” as he called it, out of 
Montague. “ What’s this I hear 
about a lady at Islington?” he 
asked. 

“ Who has told you any thing about 
a lady at Islington ?” 

“A little bird. There are always 

‘little birds about telling of ladies. 
I’m told that I’m to congratulate you 
on your coming marriage.” 

“Then you’ve been told an infernal 
falsehood,” said Montague, passing on. 
He paused a moment, and added, “I 
don’t know who can have told you; 
but, if you hear it again, I’ll trouble 
you to contradict it.” As he was 
waiting in Melmotte’s outer room, 
while the duke’s nephew went in 
to see whether it was the great man’s 
pleasure to see him, he remembered 
whence Carbury must have heard 
tidings of Mrs. Hurtle. Of course, 
the rumor had come through Ruby 
Ruggles. 

Miles Grendall brought out word 
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that the great man would see Mr. 
Montague; but he added a caution. 
“ He’s awfully full of work just now: 
you won’t forget that; will you?” 
Montague assured the duke’s nephew 
that he would be concise, and was 
shown in. 

“TJ should not haye troubled you,” 
said Paul, “only that I understood 
that I was to see you before the Board 
met.” ~ 

“ Exactly ; of course. It was quite 
necessary: only, you see, I am a little 
busy. If this d——d dinner were 
over, I shouldn’t mind. It’s a deal 
easier to make a treaty with an em- 
peror, than to give him a dinner; I 
can tell you that. Well, let me see. 
Oh! I was proposing that you should 
go out to Pekin?” 

“ To Mexico.” 


“Yes, yes; to Mexico. I’ve so 


many things running in my head! 
Welk, if you’ll say when you're ready 


to start, we’ll draw up something of 
instructions. You'd know better, 
however, than we can tell you what to 
do. You'll see Fisker, of course. You 
and Fisker will manage it. The chief 
thing will be a check for the expenses ; 
eh? We must get that passed at the 
next Board.” 

Mr. Melmotte had been so quick 
that Montague had been unable to in- 
terrupt him. “There need be no 
trouble about that, Mr. Melmotte, as 
I have made up my mind that it would 
not be fit that I should go.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

There had been a shade of doubt on 
Montague’s mind, till the tone in 
which Melmotte had spoken of the 
embassy grated on his ears. The ref- 
erence to the expenses disgusted him 
altogether. “No: even did I see my 
way to do any good in America, my 
duties here would not be compatible 
‘with the undertaking.” 
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“T don’t see that at all. What 
duties have you got here? What 
good are you doing the company? If 
you do stay, I hope you'll be unani- 
mous, that’s all; or perhaps you in- 
tend to go out. If that’s it, I’ll look 
to your money. I think I told you 
that before.” 

“That, Mr. Melmotte, is what I 
should prefer.” 

‘Very well, very well. I'll arrange 
it. Sorry to lose you; that’s all. Miles, 
isn’t Mr. Goldsheiner waiting to see 
me?” 

“ You're a little too quick, Mr. Mel- 
motte,” said Paul. 

“ A man with my business on his 
hands is bound to be quick, sir.” 

“But I must be precise. I cannot 
tell you as a fact that I shall withdraw 
from the Board till I receive the ad- 
vice of a friend with whom I am con- 
sulting. I hardly yet know what my 
duty may be.” 

“T’ll tell you, sir, what cannot be 
your duty. It cannot be your duty 
to make known out of that Board-room 
any of the affairs of the company 
which you have learned in that Board- 
room., It cannot be your duty to 
divulge the circumstances of the com- 
pany, or any differences which may 
exist between directors of the com- 
pany, to any gentleman who is a 
stranger to the company. It cannot 
be your duty ” — 

“Thank you, Mr. Melmotte. On 
matters such as that, I think that I 
can see my own way. have been 
in fault in coming in to the Board 
without understanding what duties I 
should have to perform ” — 

“Very much in fault, I should say,” 
replied Melmotte, whose arrogance, in 
the midst of his inflated glory, was 
overcoming him. 

“ But in reference to what I may or 
may not say to any friend, or how far 
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I should be restricted by the scruples 
of a gentleman, I do not want advice 
from you.” 

“Very well, very well. I can’t ask 
you to stay, because a partner from 
the house of Todd, Brehgert, and 
Goldsheiner, is waiting to see me, 
about matters which are rather more 
important than this of yours.” Mon- 
tague had said what he had to say, 
and departed. 

On the following day, three-quarters 
of an hour before the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, old Mr. Longe- 
staffe called in Abchurch Lane. He 
was received very civilly by Miles 
Grendall, and asked to sit down. Mr. 
Melmotte quite expected him, and 
would walk with him over to the offices 
of the railway, and introduce him to 
the Board. Mr. Longestaffe, with 

_some shyness, intimated his desire to 
have a few moments’ conversation with 
the chairman before the Board met. 
Fearing his son, especially fearing 
Squercum, he had made up his mind 
to suggest that the little matter about 
Pickering Park should be settled. 
Miles assured him that the oppor- 
tunity should be given him, but that 
at the present moment the chief secre- 
tary of the Russian Legation was with 
Mr. Melmotte. Either the chief sec- 
retary was very tedious with his busi- 
ness, or else other big men must have 
come in; for Mr. Longestaffe was not 
relieved till he was summoned to walk 
off to the Board five minutes after 
the hour at which the Board should 
have met. He thought that he could 
explain his views in the street; but 
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on the stairs they were joined by Mr. 
Cohenlupe, and in three minutes they 
were in the Board-room. Mr. Longe- 
staffe was then presented, and took 
the chair opposite to Miles Grendall. 
Montague was not there, but had sent 
a letter to the secretary, explaining, 
that, for reasons with which the chair- 
man was acquainted, he should absent 
himself from the present meeting. 
“ All right,” said Melmotte, “I know 
all about it. Go on. I’m not sure 
but that Mr. Montague’s retirement 
from among us may be an advantage. 
He could not be made to understand 
that unanimity in such an enterprise 
as this is essential. I am confident 
that the new director whom I have 
had the pleasure of introducing to you 
to-day will not sin in the same direc- 
tion.” Then Mr. Melmotte bowed, 
and smiled very sweetly on Mr. Longe- 
staffe. 

Mr. Longestaffe was astonished to 
find how soon the business was done, 
and how very little he had been called 
on to do. Miles Grendall had read 
something out of a book, which he had 
been unable to follow. Then the 
chairman had read some figures. Mr. 
Cohenlupe had declared that their 
prosperity was unprecedented; and 
the Board was over. When Mr. Longe- 
staffe explained to Miles Grendall 
that he still wished to speak to Mr. 
Melmotte, Miles explained to him that 
the chairman had been obliged to run 
off to a meeting of gentlemen con- 
nected with the interior of Africa, 
which was now being held at the 
Cannon-Street H itel. 
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' King-Making in the Sandwich Islands. 


KING-MAKING IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


BY J. BISHOP PUTNAM. 


As we approached the beautiful 
little town of Honolulu, early on the 
morning of Feb. 10th, we were boarded 
by a pilot, whose first words were to 
inform us that his Majesty Lunalilo 
had breathed his last on the 3d. 

This event had long been expected, 
as the king had been for months in 
the last stages of consumption ; and the 
conclusion of his career was, to say 
the least, in no way retarded by his 
high mode of living; “drunks ” of six 
months at a time being, we under- 
stand, rather the rule than the ex- 
ception with his majesty, — an eccen- 
tricity of conduct which might be 
expected to tell, sooner or later, on 
any*constitution. 

Lunalilo ascended the throne a 
little over a year since, having been 
elected to succeed Kamehameha V., 
who died without issue; and now 
again the Hawaiian throne is vacant, 
as Lunalilo in his turn leaves no 
heir, neither has he appointed any 
successor. 

‘To gain some idea of the peculiar 
condition of affairs under such ‘cir- 
cumstances, a few words as to the 
somewhat novel workings of the gov- 
ernment. of this homeopathic little 
kingdom are necessary. 

According to the constitution of 
the Hawaiian Islands, the throne can 
only be occupied by one of noble 
blood, — a descendant of the ancient 
chiefs; and, if the reigning monarch 
is without an heir, he has the privilege 
of appointing a successor from among 
_ the nobles, the nomination to be con- 
firmed by the house of nobles, or 
upper house of the legislature, and 


announced during the session of the 
same, previous to the death of the king. 
Failing in either of these, the elec- 
tion to the throne is placed in the 
hands of the legislature, who, how- 
ever, are compelled to make their 
selection from among the nobles; and 
it is generally understood that the 
candidate showing the “best blood” 
will have the preference. 

Heretofore for many years there 
has been no real question as to the 
succession ; for although on the death 
of Kamehameha V., Queen Emma, 
the widow of Kamehameha IV., made 
an attempt to secure the legislative 
vote, there was so little question in 
regard to the relative claims of the 
two candidates, that Lunalilo was 
elected unanimously. But now Emma 
enters the field again, arrayed against 
David Kalakaua, a noble of some 
rank; and, as the position of the two 
claimants is now nearly equal, Emma 
has attached to her interest quite a 
strong constituency, who are working 
hard to secure her election by the 
legislature, which has been summoned 
to meet in extraordinary session on 
the 13th. 

Such was the state of things when 
we landed at Honolulu, where we 
found the flags at half-mast, a large 
portion of the stores draped in black, 
and all the government officials ar- 
rayed in mourning; and the number 
of the latter apparently required to 
run the machine of this little king- 
dom is indeed astonishing, every third 
white man one meets holding some 
office under the government; and 
certainly, if these less than fifty thou- 
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sand people are not kept in order, it 
is not for want of legal machinery ; 
and their taxes, as compared to their 
means, must, we think, be something 
fearful. There is, indeed, to the visitor, 
something almost laughable in the 
number and dignity of these officials. 
We have a prime minister, a minister 
of the interior, and one of finance, an 
attorney-general, governors and lieu- 
tenant-governors for the _ several 
islands, judges, marshals, and, indeed, 
an abundant supply of every office 
which ingenuity could create; all of 
the holders of which receive somewhat 
substantial salaries, while the income 
of the crown amounts to about forty 
thousand dollars a year; which, con- 
sidering the amount of work required, 
and the fact that it is a life-office, is 
one of the “ fattest” positions with 
which I am acquainted. 

But to return to the political situa- 
tion: although there are two candi- 
dates in the field, there is less ex- 
citement among the people than we 
had expected to find. The leaders 
of the two parties find vent for their 
enthusiasm in proclamations and 
handbills innumerable, setting forth 
the claims of their respective candi- 
dates. These are issued at the rate 
of three or four per day, printed in 
both English and Hawaiian, and are, 
in many respects, curiosities of liter- 
ature. However, notwithstanding all 
these manifestoes, it was so generally 
conceded that Kalakaua’s rank en- 
titled him to the throne, and so little 
thought was there among the minis- 
try that the Emma party would show 
any strength on the day of election, 
that no precautions whatever were 
taken to protect the legislative hall ; 
@ great blunder, as it has proved, on 
the part of the government officials. 

Through the courtesy of the attor- 
ney-general, the writer was permitted 
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to occupy a seat in the legislative hall 
on the day of election, with the con- 
suls of various nationalities, and a few 
privileged spectators. At noon the 
representatives, consisting of thirty- 
four legislators and eleven nobles, 
came to order, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to organize. Of the elected 
members, there was but one white 
man from one of the farther islands, 
a less number than there has ever 
before been; for recently a prejudice 
against foreigners has shown itself in 
many quarters. 

Seated apart at one end of the 
room are the ministers (four in num- 
ber), and the nobles, of whom I believe 
two or three are foreigners, having 
been appointed by the late king. 
Among the nobles, and holding his 
seat until the balloting for king com- 
menced, sat the candidate Kalakaua} 
but Emma did not put in an appear- 
ance. 

The assembly was a most orderly 
and dignified one, and in this respect 
would have set an excellent example 
to many of our State legislatures. 

After having gone through the 
regular form of organization, which 
was somewhat obstructed by the ob- 
jections of the Emma party to the 
legality of some of the representatives, 
the prime minister read the announce- 
ment of the death of the king; and 
the election of his successor was im- 
mediately commenced, resulting in 
the choice of Kalakaua, by a vote of 
thirty-nine to six. The whole pro- 
ceedings, which were carried on in both 
English and Hawaiian, did not occupy 
more than two hours; and the busi- 
ness was all transacted in a most 
orderly and parliamentary manner, 

When we entered the hall, it was 
surrounded by a large crowd of men, 
women, and children ; and, during the 
proceedings, we could hear, from the 
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continued shouting and cheering, that 
“ speechifying ” was being carried on 
outside. But it did not seem to occur 
t» any one that this was the Emma 
party becoming excited at the turn of 
affairs: on the contrary, we all sup- 
posed that the shouts were caused by 
enthusiasm for the elected king. 
But, while a committee are being 
appointed to wait upon the king, the 
eries from the street become louder 
and more angry; and it seems, at 
length, to dawn upon the minds of 
“the powers that be” that there is, 
after all, no slight opposition party. 
The legislature adjourns; and the 
committee enter a carriage, and en- 
deavor to make their way through the 
crowd. They have gone but a few 
hundred feet when a furious attack is 
made upon them ; when ensues a scene 
which beggars description. In an 
instant, as it seems, the top of the 
carriage is torn to pieces, while the 
four occupants are dragged out, and 
belabored most unmercifully with the 
weapons secured from the broken 
carriage, the mob all the while yelling 
in a way which was truly wonderful 
in its hideousness; while to and fro 
through the crowd, natives on horse- 
back rushed, using their lassos over 
any head which showed itself, in an 
apparently indiscriminate manner, 
following Pat’s advice in a free fight, 
“Tf you see a head, hit it.” The 
whole affair occupied but a few mo- 
ments; and, in some unknown way, 
three of the committee managed to 
escape, and entered the building by 
the rear-door, decidedly the worse 
for wear.. The fourth man was, at the 
time, supposed to be killed ; but, when 
nearly annihilated, had been rescued, 
and carried off by his friends. Now 
all was confusion. 

The town-hall is a two-story con- 
crete building of some pretensions ; 


and in this were all the legislators 
and spectators, and, indeed, the gov- 
ernment itself, besieged by a wild, 
frantic, yelling mob of five or six 
hundred devils, who although un- 
armed, except with clubs and sticks, 
were in spirit ready for any thing; 
and were now demanding, with ever- 
increasing violence, that the legisla- 
tors who had voted for the obnoxious 
candidate might be given up to them 
for instant punishment. To protect 
the building, there was absolutely 
nothing in the shape of arms, not so 
much as a revolver, I think, among 
all the occupants; while the few native ° 
policemen, who had been placed out- 
side, had, at the commencement of 
the proceedings, fallen in with the 
mob, and were now among the attack- 
ing party. 

The two principal members of the 
ministry, who, it must be confessed, 
had no possible force to preserve the 
peace, managed to escape, and made 
their way through the crowd followed 
by the white spectators ; for there ap- 
pears to be no desire, on the part of 
the rioters, to lay violent hands on a 
white man ; and the building, with its 
legislative occupants, is left to the 
tender mercies of this wild horde. 

In five minutes after the attack 
upon the carriage, a tremendous rush 
was made for the rear-door of- the 
building, a simultaneous attack being 
made in front; and, both doors yield- 
ing to the pressure, the crowd of yell- 
ing devils had possession of the build- 
ing which is in fact the Capitol of the 
nation. It was rumored that Capt. 
Belknap of the U. 8S. 8. “ Tuscarora ” 
had been requested to send a file of 
marines to retake the building, and 
we waited momentarily expecting 
their arrival; and although the men 
were all ready to land on an intima- 
tion, from the worsted government, 
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that their services were required, 
through the miserable do-nothing 
policy of the ministry, who, if they had 


possessed an iota of pluck, could have 
kept off the mob with a dozen armed 
men, the request for foreign help was 
not made by the king until the seat 
of government had been in the pos- 
session of the mob for nearly two 
hours. 

At last the marines were seen 
approaching with fixed bayonets, 
before which the mob scattered like 
sheep ; and in a few minutes the battle- 
field was in the hands of a combined 
force of English and American sail- 
ors. 

Some few arrests were made, good 
service being rendered by a sergeant 
from the “Tuscarora,” a trifling spe- 
cimen of humanity, standing some- 
thing less than seven feet in his 
stockings; who, it was reported, was 
discovered marching towards the 
guaril-house with three Kanakas in 
each hand, who vented their emotions 
by wriggling. 

Towards evening we succeeded in 
entering the building again, when 
ascene met us which I shall not 
soon forget. Nothing could exceed 
the destruction of these two hours: 
indeed, it seemed incredible that so 
much could have been accomplished 
in so short a time. The building 
was fairly gutted. Every pane of 
glass, and sash, was demolished ; doors 
smashed in, all furniture broken into 
atoms in the lower offices, and every 
paper on which hands could be laid 
destroyed. 

Up stairs, in the main hall, the 
condition of things was even worse ; 
for it was in this room that most of 
the members had taken refuge, and 
here must have been the tug of war. 

On the floor, in all directions, were 
great pools of blood, liberally inter- 
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spersed with puddles of ink, the 
contents of the inkstands which must 
have been used as weapons of war- 
fare; while the wall in the hall was 
marked with bloody fingers. The 
chairs, desks, and benches had been . 
broken to pieces, and converted into 
tools of war, as also had the stair- 
railings; while law-books must have 
been used with effect in the general 
row, for they were lying around in- 
discriminately. 

And, withal, no one was killed, 
although several members are in a 
very precarious condition. One man 
received three tremendous gashes on 
the top of his head, either of which, the 
doctor says, would have killed a white 
man. Another delegate was thrown 
from the second-story window, and, on 
his arrival on terra firma, attacked in 
the most savage manner with clubs; 
and yet some of his friends managed 
to rescue him when it seemed as 
though he were a gone case. A third 
fellow hid himself in a closet, from 
which he was unearthed, but succeed- 
ed in getting free from his captors by 
the payment of all his pocket-money, 
something over one hundred dollars; 
only to be recaptured by a fresh set, 
and subjected to a fearful beating. 

The legislature was to meet at ten 
o’clock the: following morning; and 
the present writer was promptly on 
hand. But, at the hour named, few of 
the members had put in an appear- 
ance; many of them, on account of 
their wounds, being unable to do so; 
the others, considering discretion the 
better part of valor, had no desire to 
trust themselves in the building 
again. 

The battle-field was still in posses- 
sion of foreign troops, but the excite- 
ment appeared to have quieted down; 
the ringleaders of the mob evidently 
preferring to keep themselves out of 
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the way since the arrival of the ma- 
rines. 

By despatching messengers in vari- 
ous directions, a quorum of the legisla- 
ture was finally collected ; the appear- 
ance of the members, as they took 
their seats, showing a most remarkable 
contrast from the dignified assembly 
of the previous day. 

The furniture of the room was in 
one mass of ruins; but from the wreck 
a sufficient number of chairs in vari- 
ous conditions were found to seat the 
members of this august body, the 
larger portion of whom presented a 
most extraordinary and ludicrous 
appearance. Here was a member 
with his head in bandages; there 
another with his face literally covered 
with plasters; a third with his arm in 
a sling; and one plucky individual 
whose head and face were entirely 
enveloped in bandages, while his low- 
er extremities were in such a demor- 
alized condition, that it was necessary 
to carry him to his seat. 

It was to this remnant of the bril- 
liant assembly of yesterday, which in 
the interim had shed blood on the 
country’s altar, that the king, through 
his prime minister, acknowledged his 
gracious acceptance of the legislative 
vote ; and, as it was thought inadvisa- 
ble for Kalakaua to show himself in 
the streets just at present, the repre- 
sentatives were requested to adjourn 
to the king’s house, where his majes- 
ty would take the oath of allegiance 
to the constitution. 

Adjourn we did ; and nobles, cabinet- 
officers, judges, attorney-general, legis- 
lators, foreign ministers, consuls, 
navy-officers, reporters, and spectators 
started, in one indiscriminate mass, in 
search of aking. Entering the yard 
of a very modest-looking house, from 
which all but the privileged spec- 
tators were excluded, we found the 
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king elect standing on the steps, 
talking to a few friends, and waiting 
for the arrival of the chief-justice who 
was to administer the oath. The 
scene, as the crowd of perhaps one 
hundred people, including many of the 
members wounded in yesterday’s 
fracas, gathered before the house, was 
certainly a strange one, and a combi- 
nation of royalty and democracy 
which, I think, has rarely been wit- 
nessed. 

His Majesty, dressed in plain black, 
without any attempt at ornamenta- 
tion, is a man of perhaps thirty-five, 
of rather powerful build, and re- 
markably well formed, and is dignified 
and self-possessed ; but, unless we are 
in error, a man of a dogged and stub- — 
born will, not calculated to bow in 
acquiescence to all the directions of a 
foreign ministry. Taking his position 
on the steps, with his ministers stand- 
ing behind him, the proceedings are 
opened with prayer. 

His Majesty then makes a short 
speech to the legislators, whieh is 
translated, sentence by sentence, by 
the attorney-general; saying that it 
had been his wish to postpone this 
ceremony until after the funeral of 
the late king, but at the advice of his 
ministers, and on account of the recent 
trouble, he had decided to take the 
oath now, and in private. 

The chief-justice then steps for- 
ward, and administers the oath to 
support the constitution, which is re- 
peated in both Hawaiian and Eng- 
lish. At the conclusion, the prime 
minister cries, “ Long live the king!” 
which is taken up by the assembly, 
and echoed by three times three good, 
square English cheers; and the cere- 
mony of king-making is over,—a 
proceeding which for its unique char- 
acter, simplicity, and frugality, has, 


“we think, but few equals in history. 
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Such is the political situation of 
the Sandwich Islands to-day. Yet it 
is evident to all who visit here that 
this kind of government cannot sur- 
vive many years: the people are fast 
dying out; and, sooner or later, some 
foreign nation will have to take pos- 
session. Indeed, in reality, there ex- 
ists no government at this time; for 
the events of the last few days, and 
those of six months since, when the lit- 
tle Hawaiian guard mutinied, and held 
possession of their barracks for several 
days, prove that in any time of disturb- 
ance it is impossible to keep the peace 
without foreign assistance. In the last- 
mentioned case, the mutineers were 
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finally arrested : yet so timid is the min- 
istry, — who, by the way, are all, we 
believe, Americans, — that they dared 
not punish the ringleaders, but were 
compelled to liberate them, having to 
content themselves with disbanding 
the guard, their only military force. 

It may be a question whether the 
property is worthy of Uncle Sam’s 
consideration: yet I think that there 
can be little doubt of the objection to 
the islands falling into the hands of 
any other power ; and that within ten 
years, at the outside, a foreign flag will 
fly here, it seems to me admits of but 
little doubt. 

Who speaks for Hawaii-nei ? 


THE RELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND STATE GOVERN- 
-MENTS TO ADVANCED EDUCATION. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DETROIT, AUG. 5, 1874. 


[This address, which was read at Detroit, attracted the attention and cordial thanks 
of the large assembly there of gentlemen connected with public education. The body of 
men who are engaged in State universities, in normal schools, and other institutions sup- 
ported by States, is now considerable. These men do not care to be set aside by an 
epigram, as being the mere tools of political parties, and as of no account except as 
political make-weights. They were, therefore, especially glad to hear a defence of public 
education in the higher walks of education. 

On the other hand, the address, even as partially reported, has been challenged 
almost, of course, by the sectarian journals. For these reasons we are glad to publish, 
for consideration now and for preservation, from the author’s manuscript, a much fuller 


report than any which has yet appeared. — Eps. OLD AND NEw.] 


Amon all the modern nations, two 
stand pre-eminent for faith in public 
education, and for energy in providing 
it. 

Of these, I name first the German 
nation. Inthe midst of great calami- 
ties and trials, and long years of hard 
work, and under administrations eco- 
nomical to parsimony, she has devel- 
oped a system, which, for half a 
century, has won the admiration of 
the world by its intellectual triumphs, 
and which, in the past ten years, has 


aroused the world’s wonder by its 
political and social triumphs. 

Next I name the United States, 
where, in sight of all mankind, pop- 
ular education is lifting a nation above 
all the efforts of demagogues in the 
field, in the senate-house, and in the 
press. 

In one thing these two nations have 
adopted the same policy, and obtained 
the same results. Each has made 
abundant provision for primary and 
secondary education in. public schools, 
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and both have found in this a source 
of triumphs both in peace and war, 
which have placed them in the fore- 
most rank among modern nations. 

But in the other half of the sys- 
tem, — in provision for advanced edu- 
cation, in high scientific and industrial 
schools and universities, — they have 
followed courses directly opposite, and 
with directly opposite results. 

Germany has carried out her fan- 
damental principle logically. Having 
started with the idea that the people 
of a nation should provide for the 
education of the nation, it has stopped 
at no imaginary line: it has provided 
for the education of the whole peo- 
ple, —for the young, in primary and 
secondary schools; for those more 
advanced, in technical schools and 
universities. The result is now before 
the world. 

Forth from these institutions have 
come a majority of the greatest 
leaders of modern thought and prac- 
tice, —not only great theologians 
and lawyers and physicians and his- 
torians, and general scholars, but 
great engineers, physicists, chemists, 
and naturalists, — strong in develop- 
ing the material resources of the 
nation. Nor have they done less for 
liberty than for civilization. 

In a State whose central adminis- 
tration is thoroughly orthodox, and 
exercises strong political control, these 
universities are strongholds of free- 
dom in politics and religion. In the 
halls of the University of Berlin, 
within a stone’s-throw of the: palace 
of the rigidly orthodox Frederick 
William IV., might be heard during 
his entire reign the free utterances of 
men opposed to every religious or 
political doctrine which the king 
thought essential. From the palace 
window, where the Emperor William 
loves to stand, can be seen in the 
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university lecture-rooms, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, professors put- 
ting forth ideas fatal to absolute mon- 
archy. 

Bear in mind, too, that this is not 
the result of centuries of work, —a 
result impossible in a new country. 

Though some of the German uni- 
versities are on very old foundations, 
they have been remodelled to suit 
modern needs, and are in reality new: 
the greatest of all, the University of 
Berlin, is younger than the majority 
of our American colleges which have 
most reputation ; and the greatest of 
her institutions for advanced instruc- 
tion in the applied sciences have 
grown up within twenty years. 

The result has been great, politically, 
intellectually, and morally. These 
universities, supported by the whole 
people, and for the whole people, 
stand far above any others in the 
world. 

The United States, agreeing with 
Germany in the general line of her 
public school policy and primary edu- 
cation, has pursued an entirely differ- 
ent path in regard to university policy 
and advanced education. 

While making primary and second- 
ary education a matter of National and 
State concern, it has left its advanced 
education, in the main, to various 
religious sects. It has allowed an 
utterly illogical imaginary line to be 
drawn, below which the State pro- 
vides for education gladly and fully, 
above which she turns the whole 
matter over to the sectarian spirit of 
the country. While the United States 
has pushed the roots of its public 
school system down into the needs and 
feelings of the whole people, and thus 
obtained a deep rich soil, which has 
given sturdy growth, it has pushed 
the roots of advanced education down 
into the multitude of scattered sects, 
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and has obtained a soil wretchedly 
thin, and a growth miserably scant. 

For the first result of this policy as 
to advanced education was, that, as 
sects multiplied, the so-called colleges 
and universities multiplied. Now, 
while the main condition of primary 
education is diffusion of resources, the 
main condition of advanced education 
is concentration of resources. Eng- 
land sees this, and has but four uni- 
versities; imperial Prussia sees it, and 
has eight; the United States has not 
seen it, and the last Report of the 
Bureau of Education shows that we 
have over three hundred and sixty in- 
stitutions bearing the name of “col- 
lege ” and “ university.” 

The most evident result has been 
the impoverishment of the whole sys- 
tem. With very few exceptions, these 
colleges and universities are without 
any thing approaching complete facul- 
ties, without libraries giving any idea 


of the present condition of knowl- 
edge, without illustrative collections 
for study, without laboratories for ex- 
periment, with next to no modern 


apparatus and instruments. This is 
true of the whole country; but it is 
more sadly true of those States out- 
side of the original thirteen. 
The next striking result has been a 
lasting injury to those engaged in the 
work of advanced instruction. Many 
noble men stand in the faculties of 
those colleges and universities, — men 
who would do honor to any institution 
of advanced learning in the world. 
After much intercourse with univer- 
sity professors of various nations, I 
feel assured that I have never seen 
any who surpass in natural strength 
and earnestness very many in our own 
country; and I have heard this re- 
marked more than once by thoughtful 
American fellow-students, while sit- 
ting in foreign university lecture- 
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rooms. These men of ours would, 
under a better system, develop admi- 
rably the intellectual treasures of our 
people and the material resources of 
our country; but cramped by want 
of books, want of apparatus, want of 
every thing needed in advanced in- 
struction, cramped, above all, by the 
spirit of the sectarian college system, 
very many of them have been par- 
alyzed. 

I know whereof I speak. Within 
the last twenty years I have seen 
much of these institutions, and within 
the last seven years I have made it a 
duty to watch them closely; and I 
freely confess that my observations 
have saddened me. Go from one 
great State to another, in every one 
you shall find that this unfortunate 
system has produced the same miser- 
able results, —in the vast majority of 
our States not a single college or uni- 
versity worthy of the name; only a 
multitude of little sectarian schools 
with pompous names and poor equip- 
ments, each doing its best to prevent 
the establishment of any institution 
broader and better. 

The traveller arriving in our great 
cities generally lands in a railway 
station costing more than all the 
university edifices of the State; and 
he sleeps in a hotel in which there is 
embarked more capital than in the 
entire university endowment for mil- 
lions of people. 

He visits asylums for lunatics, idiots, 
deaf, dumb, and blind, nay, even for the 
pauper and criminal, and he finds them 
palaces: he visits the college buildings 
for young men of sound mind and ear- 
nest purpose, the dearest treasures of 
the State, and he generally finds them 
in vile barracks. He inspects those 
asylums for men and women who are 
never more to be useful, and finds 
them provided with most perfect sys- 
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tems of ventilation: he visits the 
dormitories, recitation and lecture 
rooms, where live and move the young 
men who are to make or mar the 
State, and he finds them with sys- 
tems of heating which vitiate the air, 
and with no ventilation. Examining 
still further, he finds that the inmates 
of the asylums have good food well 
prepared; he finds the inmates of 
colleges generally supplied with poor 
food badly prepared; he finds young 
men of sedentary and scholarly pur- 
suits living in families where vinegar 
and grease are combined by the worst 
cookery in the world to form a diet 
which would destroy the stomachs of 
wood-choppers. Insufficient as intel- 
lectual training at most of these places 
is, the physical training is much worse, 
for it tends to make the great body of 
students sickly and weak and morbid, 
rather than strong pioneers of good 
thoughts, and sturdy bulwarks against 
political folly. 

And, finally, there has come by the 
prevailing system a cramping of the 
intellectual development more unfor- 
tunate than that produced by poverty ; 
for, as these institutions drew their 
nutriment mainly from sectarian effort, 
the controlling idea became sect growth, 
and not individual growth. Asa result, 
each young man heard only professors 
of his own sect, or those affiliated with 
it. His philosophy, his history, his 
literature, was cast in the sect mould. 
The main result was not so much to 
educate the young man’s mind as to 
warp it. 

This was all the more natural be- 
cause the various sects sometimes 
found their colleges convenient asy- 
lums for their unsatisfactory pastors, 
and their professorships comfortable 
shelves for men not successful in their 
pulpits. This was rendered all the 
more easy by the current superstition, 
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that muddiness betokens depth, and 
that, if a clergyman be a dull preacher, 
he is probably a profound scholar. The 
result of this was, that the really strong 
men holding professorships were some- 
times hampered by incompetent men, 
whose main function was to hear young 
men “parrot” text-books by rote in 
the recitation-room, and to denounce 
“science, falsely so called” in the 
chapel, varying these avocations by 
going around the country, denouncing 
every attempt at a better system as 
godless, and passing around the con- 
tribution-boxes in behalf of the bad 
system they represented. 

Such is the main outline of the de- 
velopment of the American system of 
college instruction; and, if its result is 
in the main unsatisfactory, its present 
condition is mortifying. 

This system of advanced education 
is now an old one. The time has ar- 
rived when it may be fully and fairly 
judged. It is not a new or young 
plant, as many fondly, suppose: it 
has been developing more than two 
hundred years. By this time, if ever, 
we may expect a great, strong growth, 
a luxuriance in bloom and fruitage. 
But what do we see? Let me sum 
up with a few facts universally ac- 
knowledged. As to universities, our 
prevailing sect system has failed in 
two hundred and fifty years to de- 
velop one which ranks with institu- 
tions bearing that name in the other 
great civilized nations, some of them 
of far more recent creation than our 
own. The University of Berlin is 
younger than a multitude of our 
American colleges: it was brought 
up to its highest pinnacle by a nation 
crushed by military disaster and by 
financial burdens; yet no one will 
claim that we have an institution to 
compare with it. 

As to*schools of mechanical and 
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civil engineering, we are developing 
some which are doing excellent work; 
but we have not as yet one which will 
take rank with the multitude of such 
schools on the continent. To say 
nothing of such institutions as the 
French Ecole Polytechnique, we have 
no advanced schools to compare with 
recent creations at Stuttgart, Carls- 
tuhe, and Zurich. 

As to laboratories, all these years 
of work in America, mainly shaped 
by the prevailing system, have failed 
to give us one to compare for a mo- 
ment with several recently erected at 
Leipsic, Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, 
and elsewhere, by government aid. 

As to museums of the mechanic arts, 
all our collections combined would be 
as the small dust in the balance, when 
compared to the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers. 

As to art collections bearing on the 
various industries, if we were to add 
together all that our American system 
has accumulated, and multiply the sum 
by thousands, we should have nothing 
to approach the schools recently created 
by the English Government at South 
Kensington. As to various branches 
of instruction, we have many men in 
all departments equal to the best in 
Europe ; but, for want of a university 
system to give scope to their ambi- 
tion, they have almost entirely lacked 
opportunity. American students have 
been forced to pursue their most ad- 
vanced studies abroad. Even as to 
that which is nearest us, —no full 
professorship of American history 
exists in our land. To study this 
history, young men have gone to sit 
at the feet of Laboulaye at Paris, 
Neumann at Berlin, and Kingsley 
at English Cambridge. It is in view 
of such a meagre growth in over two 
hundred years, under the prevailing 
system, that I present the following, 


as the fundamental proposition of 
this paper :— 

The main provision for advanced 
education in the United States must 
be made by the people at large, act- 
ing through their National and State 
legislatures, to endow and maintain 
institutions for the higher instruc- 
tion, fully equipped, and free from 
sectarian control. 

And, first, I argue that the past his- 
tory and present condition of the higher 
education in the United. States arouse 
a strong presumption in favor of mak- 
ing it a matter of public civil action, 
rather than leaving it to the prevail- 
ing system of private sectarian action. 

The history already given certainly 
arouses a presumption against the ex- 
isting system; but that presumption is 
greatly strengthened by noticing what 
has been done, under the beginning of 
the plan I now advocate, — the plan 
under which the citizens of the various 
States of the United States have taken 
advanced education into their con- 
trol. 

Look briefly over this history of a 
better effort. The first good attempt 
to give to this country a true universi- 
ty, as distinguished from the Ameri- 
can deterioration of the English col- 
lege, was made by State action in the 
creation of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The prevailing sectarian system 
profited not at all by this example. 
The great universities of Germany 
grew into their modern state, nur- 
series of the love of learning and the 
love of freedom; but the sectarian 
college system of America went on 
multiplying the usual poor imitations 
of English colleges, when public civil 
action was again resorted to, and gave 
the beginning of another university: 
the combined bounty of the National 
and State Government, wisely admin 
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istered, gave to the country the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

As to scientific and technological 
instruction, our country waited for 
years after such advanced instruction 
was given in Europe: but there 
came only scattered and feeble efforts ; 
and the first great and comprehensive 
system which gave a college for ap- 
plied science to every Statein the 
Union was established by the con- 
gressional act of 1862, supplemented 
by the various acts of the State legis- 
latures. 

As to the illustration of natural 
science, the one collection in the 
United States that has acknowledged 
rank throughout the world is the one 
fostered by the wise and careful boun- 
ty of the State of Massachusetts at 
Cambridge. 

And as to education in morals, 
that very education of what is best 
in man, which is claimed as the es- 
pecial raison d’étre of the prevailing 
sectarian system, the only institution 
which is generally recognized as 
strong enough to impress upon its 
whole teaching a sense of duty suffi- 
ciently deep to hold its own against 
the immoral tides of these times, the 
only one, which, when graduates of all 
other institutions fail, is, by common 
consent, appealed to, to give mana- 
gers to our railways who will not 
plunder, investigators of our mines 
who will not lie, negotiators with our 
Indians who will not cheat, is the 
Government College at West Point. 

But I argue next, that careful pub- 
lice provision by the people for their 
own system of advanced instruction 
is the only republican and the only 
democratic method. 

While I hail with joy supplemen- 
tary private gifts when not used as 
fetters, I maintain that there can be 
no system more unrepublican than 
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that by which a nation or a state, in 
consideration of a few hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, delivers over its 
system of advanced instruction to be 
controlled and limited by the dogmas 
and whimseys of living donors or dead 
testators. In more than one nation, 
dead hands, stretching out from graves 
closed generations gone, have lain 
with a deadly chill upon institutions 
for advanced instruction during cen- 
turies. More than one institution in 
our own country has felt this grip 
and chill. The progress of civiliza- 
tion in the Old World since the 
French Revolution of 1789 has 
tended more and more to the building- 
up of its education in accordance with 
the needs of living men rather than 
the anticipations of dead men. My 
position is simply, that, if we ought 
to govern ourselves in any thing, we 
ought to govern ourselves in this; 
and that if, in matters of far less im- 
portance, we will not allow our rights, 
duties, and wants to be decided upon 
by this or that living man, we cer- 
tainly ought not, in a matter of such 
vast importance as the higher edu- 
cation of our children, to allow our 
rights, duties, and wants to be decided 
upon by this or that dead man. 

Again: I argue that public provis- 
ion, that is the decision and provision 
by each generation as to its own ad- 
vanced education, is alone worthy of 
our dignity as citizens. 

What would be thought of a State 
which refused to build its State-house 
from its State treasury, and on the 
ostensible ground that private giving 
is good for the donor, and honorable 
to the State, begged individuals to 
build it? Should we not have a re- 
sult exactly typical of what is exhib- 
ited in the prevailing system for 
advanced instruction? We _ should 
probably, if fortunate enough to get 
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any thing at all, find, after a century, 
an edifice perfectly typical of what 
has been given us under our similar 
system in advanced education, —a 
Roman tower of brick here; a Gothic 
spire of stone there; a Greek pedi- 
ment of wood here; a Renaissance 
cupola of iron there; a Doric column 
of porphyry next a Corinthian column 
of sandstone; no fitting approaches, 
because no one had given any thing 
so humble; halls too small, and door- 
ways too narrow, and windows askew 
in accordance with this or that dead 
man’s whimsey. 

But this is the least. Suppose 
that we really get our building thus 
constructed, what would be thought 
of the policy which should leave the 
State building thus erected to be con- 
trolled forever, as to its occupancy 
and use, by living and dead donors, 
ancient and modern, and by their 
medley of ideas, religious and secular, 
forcible and feeble, crude and thought- 
ful, shrewd and absurd? And, if this 
system is incompatible with State 
and National dignity as regards a 
mere pile of stone and mortar, how 
much more so, when there is con- 
cerned the building of an edifice 
made of the best brains and hearts of 
living men, and the control of a great 
system of advanced education, in all 
its branches, for the entire nation, 
for all generations ! 

Again : I argue that by public pro- 
vision can private gifts be best stim- 
ulated. 

We have had in our country many 
noble examples of munificence to- 
ward institutions for advanced in- 
struction; but no one thing seems to 
have stimulated them so much as 
the public endowments, which have 
aroused discussion, and afforded ob- 
jects to which citizens of all creeds 
could contribute as @ patriotic duty. 

31 


small, 
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Take, as an example, the congres- 
sional grant of 1862, to national col- 
leges, for scientific and industrial in- 
struction. The recent reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation show that gifts have been aggre- 
gated about these nuclei to the amount 
of over eight million dollars. Let me 
refer to an example within the State 
of New York. The national grant 
was concentrated upon one institution, 
the Cornell University. This en- 
couraged thoughtful and liberal men 
to hope that something worthy of the 
State might be built upon that foun- 
dation ; and the result is, that in eight 
years there have been added to that 
original endowment private gifts to 
the value of over a million, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and, so far as 
I can learn, none of these gifts would 
have been made but for the nucleus 
afforded by the national grant. 

I argue next, that by liberal public 
grants alone can our private endow- 
ments be wisely directed or economi- 
cally aggregated. 

No one conversant with the history 
of advanced instruction in this coun- 
try can have failed to note the inef- 
fably absurd way in which large gifts 
for advanced instruction have been 
frittered away under the prevailing 
system. 

There is hardly a State in the 
Union where the sums, large and 
that have been scattered 
among a multitude of petty sectarian 
institutions called colleges and uni- 
versities, would not have produced 
one institution of great public value, 
had these gifts been directed to one 
object, and aggregated about one 
nucleus. 

Compare two Western States lying 
near each other, — Ohio and Michi- 
gan. The State of Ohio has had 
every advantage over its northern 
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‘neighbor as to population, soil, wealth, 
‘communication with the seaboard, and 
priority of complete occupation ; but, 
as regards advanced education, it 
stumbled into the policy of scattered 
denominational colleges supported by 
sectarian beggary. 

The State of Michigan took its 
national grant, developed upon that 
a State University; and from time 
to time its State legislature has 
added judiciously to it. Now look at 
the results. The great State of Ohio 
has within its borders not one college 
_ or university well equipped in any 
respect, — not one which rises above 
the third or fourth class. On the 


other hand, the State of Michigan has 
a noble university of the very first 
rank, with over a thousand students ; 
and, what is of -vast importance, the 
presence of such an institution has 
strengthened the whole system of pub- 
lic instruction throughout the State. 


No State has a more admirable series 
of primary schools and high schools ; 
and her normal school ranks among 
the best, and so does her agricul- 
tural college. The system has been 
pronounced by thoughtful men from 
other States the best in the Union; 
and the whole secret of its excellence 
is, that, by wise and liberal legislation, 
stimulus and direction were given to 
private endowment. The difference 
between the two States I have named 
is, that in Michigan a public endow- 
ment gave statesmanlike direction to 
private endowment ; while in Ohio all 
was frittered away and scattered be- 
tween the clamors and intrigues of 
sects and localities. 

So much for the direction of endow- 
ments: look now at their aggregation. 
Take the facts as they stand: I will 
‘mention cases well known. A weak 
denominational college in one of. our 
States has received from a friend a 
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great telescope worthy of the greatest 
institution in the world; but hardly 
any one else has given the institution 
any thing: there is no gift of a well- 
equipped observatory, or provision for 
an observer; and the telescope might 
as well be in Japan. 

On the other hand, another denomi- 
national college has received the gift 
of a splendid observatory ; but no one 
has added a gift of money for a tele- 
scope and other instruments. So the 
prevailing system gives you at one 
college a useless telescope, and at 
another a useless observatory. 

I know of another denominational 
institution which has received a splen- 
did geological collection; but as it has 
no provision for a geological laboratory, 
or for a geological professor, the col- 
lection, for all scientific purposes, is a 
mere illusion. 

I know another denominational 
institution, which received from a de- 
nominational friend a splendid her- 
barium; but from the day it was 
received it has never been used, for 
the reason that no other member of the 
denomination has provided a professor- 
ship of botany. 

I know another institution of this 
kind, which has received an excellent 
collection in mineralogy ; but all ap- 
peals from the denomination to which 
it belongs have failed to secure an 
endowed professorship of metallurgy; 
and it would be money saved, had the 
collection never been taken out of the 
earth. 

Compare this with the example [ 
have just mentioned. The nation 
gave a moderate grant for a univer- 
sity to the State of Michigan: the 
State legislature added to it judi- 
ciously.. Thus was built up one great 
institution. The result is, that from 
various parts of the State, and from 
other States, gifts have been aggre-- 
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gated about the nucleus thus formed. 
Thus was provided both a telescope 
and an observatory; thus has its 
library been enlarged ; thus were de- 
veloped its illustrative collections. 
They are a matter of State concern 
and State pride; and individual gifts 
«ome in from all sides more and more 
to supplant public gifts. 

The same, in a less degree, may be 
seen in several other universities : the 
only difficulty in these cases is, that 
public gifts have been too small to 
give the public system a fair and full 
trial. 

But I argue next, that our existing 
public school system leads logically 
and necessarily to the endowment of 
advanced instruction. 

For years the prevalent American 
practice has divorced the primary and 
secondary education from advanced 
education. Never was a system more 
illogical; never did a system more 
fully show its unreason by its results. 

When we attempt to divorce ad- 
vanced from preliminary education, we 
are simply persisting in cutting the 
whole mass of branches and boughs 
and blossoms of education from the 
trunk ; and when we succeed in rear- 
ing goodly trees by persistently saw- 
ing off all their upper growth, and 
leaving the bare trunk, then, and not 
till then, can we have goodly systems 
of primary and secondary public 
schools, while we cut off from them 
the whole development of higher edu- 
cation. ' 

Again I cite the State of Michigan. 
Its university, in which its whole sys- 
tem of public instruction culminates, 
has shed light and life into its high 
schools, and those again into the great 
number of secondary and primary 
schools. The best graduates are con- 
stantly going into the teacherships of 
the high schools, and their best pupils 
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into charge of the primary schools. 
These last, in their turn, send up their 
best men through intermediate grades 
to the university. The result is a 
system of which the whole State is 
becoming proud, and one which puts 
to shame the feeble anarchy prevail- 
ing in the education of most of her 
sister States. 

If there should be public provision 
for any education at all, it should bea 
good provision ; and there can be no 
good provision for any part of a sys- 
tem of public instruction which does 
not develop every part fully, and all 
parts harmoniously. To be a good 
system, it must be a living system; 
and it cannot be a living system, 
unless its growth be complete. If its 
highest parts are left to wither, its 
trunk and roots will wither also. 

Again: I argue that the existing 
system of public endowments for ad- 
vanced educationin matters relating 
to the military and naval service 
leads logically to public provision 
Sor advanced education in matters 
relating to the civil service of the 
nation. 

If the preservation of the national 
honor is the ground for public provis- 
ion in one case, it is the ground in the 
other. Nay, if the preservation of 
the national existence is the ground 
in one case, it is the ground not less 
in the other. The number in milita- 
ry and naval service is less than twen- 
ty thousand: the number of those in 
civil service, counting National and 
State officials, is probably ten times 
that number. 

See where the hap-hazard system 
of public advenced education, doled 
out to a great nation by various sects, 
has led us. From one end of the 
country to the other there is not a 
regular permanent provision for ad- 
vanced instruction in the history of 
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the United States. Look the whole 
number of three hundred and sixty 
colleges through, and you do not find, 
save in one or two, any regular pro- 
vision for instruction in political 
economy and social science. Take 
the plainest results as regards social 
science. Every year the cost is fear- 
ful. Nearly forty State legislatures, 
and nearly forty times forty county 
and local boards, dealing with matters 
relating to pauperism, crime, lunacy, 
idiocy, the care of the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, making provision regarding 
them at a cost of millions upon millions, 
and very rarely with any fundamen- 
tal study of the complicated questions 
involved. Yonder is England suffer- 
ing from errors in these respects made 
centuries ago: here are our States 
repeating many of the same errors. 

Take next the simple results as re- 
gards political science. Look at our 
national legislature, containing al- 
ways a large number of strong men 
and patriotic men, but the strongest 
of them often given up to theories 
which the most careful thinking of 
the world, and the world’s experience 
as recorded in history, long since ex- 
ploded. 

‘But the analogy extends beyond 
the internal affairs of our Nation and 
States: it extends to our externa] rela- 
tions. I do not speak of the diplo- 
matic service, though the want of 
higher knowledge with reference to 
that has long been felt; but I allude 
to an analogy of another sort forced 
upon us by these times. 

I start again with the premises 
universally conceded, that public pro- 
vision is necessary to fit men to take 
part in warfare by land and sea, to hold 
our country in the position she ought 
to occupy among modern nations. 

But the warfare to which men are 
educated at West Point and Annapo- 
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lis is not the only warfare between 
modern States. 

The greatest modern warfare is 
rapidly becoming an industrial war- 
fare. Every great nation is recogniz- 
ing this. But the most striking thing 
about it is achange in methods. The 
old system of waging war by tariffs 
and bounties is yielding to the sys- 
tem of developing national taste and 
skill by technical education. That 
is the meaning of the great exposi- 
tions of industry of the last twenty- 
five years: that is the meaning of all 
the great institutions which modern 
States are providing for higher edu- 
cation in the sciences bearing upon 


‘the various industries, — education to 


enable nations to hold their own 
among modern States, — education in 
civil, mining, and mechanical engi- 
neering; in the application of the 
natural and physical sciences to agri- 
culture and manufacture; in arts of 
design as applied to the making of 
various fabrics. 

This warfare is real as the other. 
The army engaged in it is larger than 
in the other: it is on our side eight 
million strong; and the nation which 
leaves education regarding it to the 
driblets which can be wheedled out 
of individuals by sectarian appeals 
will find that it has neglected its 
highest duties, and abdicated some of 
its noblest functions. 

Again: I argue that not only does a 
true regard for the material prosper- 
ity of the nation demand a more reg- 
ular and thorough public provision 
for advanced education, but that our 
highest political interests demand it. 

From all sides come outcries against 
the debasement of American politics, 
and especially against gross material 
corruption. No doubt, great part of 
these cries are stimulated by scandal- 
hunters and sensation-mongers; still 
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enough remains to give much food for 
serious thought. 

Now, I assert, that, as a rule, our 
public men who have received an ad- 
vanced education have not yielded to 
gross corruption. Understand the 
assertion. It is not that men who 
have not had the advantages of an 

“advanced education yield generally 
to corrupt influences, — far from it; 
some of the noblest opponents of cor- 
ruption we have had have been men 
debarred by early poverty from thor- 
ough education, — but what I assert 
is simply this: go among the men 
who’ disgrace our country by gross 
corruption, —‘whether in city, state, 
or national councils, — and you find 
the great majority of them of the 
class that has received just education 
enough to enter into the struggle for 
place or pelf, and not enough to 
appreciate higher considerations. 

The preliminary education which 
many of our strongest men have re- 
ceived leaves them simply beasts of 
prey: it has simply sharpened their 
claws, and whetted their tusks. But a 
higher education, whether in science, 
literature, or history, not only sharpens 
a man’s faculties, but gives him new 
exemplars and ideals. His struggle 
for place and pelf is, as a rule, modi- 
fied by considerations to which a man 
of lower education is very often a 
stranger. He is lifted up to a plane 
from which he can look down upon suc- 
cess in corruption with the scorn it 
deserves. The letting-down in charac- 
ter of our National and State councils 
has notoriously increased, just as the 
predominance of men of advanced 
education in those councils has de- 
creased. “President Barnard’s admi- 
rable paper, showing the relatively 
diminishing number of men of ad- 
vanced education in our public sta- 
tions, decade by decade, marks no less 
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the, rise, decade by decade, of material 
corruption. This is not mere con- 
comitancy: there is a relation here 
of cause and effect. 

If we are to have more statesmen 
of that high type which is alone wor- 
thy of a republic, we must have bet- 
ter provision for educating the young 
men of rude strength, who are taking 
hold of public affairs in all parts of 
our country, and especially in the 
great States of the West. We must 
have an education provided for, that 
shall lift them above mere mammon- 
worship, into those realms where the 
great thoughts of great men give the 
atmosphere in which can best be cul- 
tivated a sense of duty to God and to 
country. To give better men to pub- 
lic stations, you must have provisions 
for instructing our strongest young 
men, which shall lift them above the 
prevalent idea of life among such 
multitudes of our successful men, — 
the idea that life is a game of grasp- 
ing and grasping for forty years, with 
a whine for God’s mercy at the end 
of it. 

And, finally, I insist that it is a 
duty of society to itself, a duty which 
it cannot throw off, to see that the 
stock of talent and genius in each 
generation have chance for develop- 
ment, that it may be added to the 
world’s stock, and aid in the world’s 
work. 

Of all State treasures, the genius 
and talent of citizens are the most 
precious. That arch Bohemian, Sala, 
said that in no country is there so 
much genius and talent “lying 
around loose” as in America. Now, 
it is just this genius and talent, which, 
as all history shows, private capacity, 
and the law of supply and demand, 
will not develop. 

But I am met here, first, by an 
undue extension of the laissez faire 
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argument. It is said that the best 
policy is to leave the building-up of 
such institutions entirely to private 
hands; that such a plan educates the 
people to give, makes them self-re- 
liant. 

The latest form of this argument 
was put forth in the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers last year at Elmira, 
in a speech by President Eliot of 
Harvard. 

Now, I do not yet take up the ques- 
tion of a single national university at 
the national capital; but when the 
distinguished president of Harvard 
College condemns by implication, as 
in the speech to which I have re- 
ferred, all public provision for ad- 
vanced instruction, whether by Nation 
or State, we all have the right to 
stand amazed. At its very beginning, 
the university over which he pre- 
sides had aid from the State in which 
it stands; and it has not been slow to 
accept public aid at various periods 
since. In these latter days, its 
greatest glory, its museum of natural 
science, is largely the result of con- 
stant application to the legislature 
of Massachusetts. The whole coun- 
try has rejoiced that the State of 
Massachusetts has had the practical 
good sense thus to grant funds to 
carry on the great work of Prof. 
Agassiz at Harvard; and they rejoiced 
also when the liberality of the State 
stimulated a noble growth of private 
liberality. 

But this is not all. So far as the 
public has learned, there stands in 
the annals of that university no 
record of any rejection of favors, 
even from the National Government. 
The benefits accruing to that institu- 
tion from the Coast Survey are well 
known; and when rich spoils came to 
it from the dredging expedition of 
“The Hassler,” a national ship, I 
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remember no Spartan voice raised to 
repel them. 

But grant that the argument 
against public aid is good at Harvard, 
is it good anywhere else in this coun- 
try? It certainly cannot be held 
good at Yale, or at Dartmouth, or at 
Brown, or at Rutgers, or at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, — institutions 
which received the national grant of 
1862 for promoting the application of 
science to industry, and are making 
a most noble return for the gift. 

Grant that Harvard can now dis- 
pense with public aid (although her 
recent history looks so little like it), 
it does not at all follow that the other 
institutions of the country can dis- 
pense with it. Close under the 
shadow of the great palaces and 
warehouses of a metropolitan city, 
that institution, to the joy of us all, 
is the recipient of splendid gifts from 
princely merchants and _ scholars. 
But how few of our colleges have the 
advantage of being near so great an 
accumulation of capital ! 

Nor is this all. Harvard can afford 
to speak complacently to her young 
sisters, for she is enjoying the accumu- 
lations of two hundred years. But 
are the Western States to wait two 
hundred years? Here is the whole 
question. The prospect held out to 
the youngér States is, that those of 
their colleges which happen to be near 
great centres of wealth may, in a 
century or two, arrive at the position 
which Harvard has now attained. 

But I come to the second part of 
the objection: Is it necessary that 
public provision be withheld in order 
that private persons may give; and 
that public spirit may thus be culti- 
vated? Even if it be so, I fail to see 
force in the argument. As well might 
President Eliot argue against any 
public provision for policemen, in 
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order that individuals may toughen 
their muscles in fighting ruffians; or 
against any public provision for 
prisons, in order that individuals 
may sharpen their minds in outwit- 
ting thieves. The history of the 
private gifts for education, crystallized 
about the various public gifts, and 
especially about that of 1862, shows 
that well-directed public bounty stim- 
ulates private bounty. It shows that 
Americans will give where they see 
something well established to which 
it seems worth while to give. “To 
him that hath shall be given ” is the 
tule for advanced education. 

The laissez faire argument is good 
against government provision for 
those things which private persons 
may be fairly expected to establish 
and maintain from expectation of 
gain; but all history shows that ad- 
vanced education is not one of those 
things. The greatest modern apostle 
of the laissez faire principle, John 
Stuart Mill, on this and other 
grounds, especially excludes educa- 
tion in all its grades from the opera- 
tion of the Jaissez faire principle. 
Says Mr. Mill, — 


“But there are other things of the 
worth of which the demand of the market 
is by nomeans a test, — things of which the 
utility does. not consist in ministering to 
inclinations, nor in serving the daily uses 
of life, and the want of which is least felt 


where the need is greatest. This is pecu- 
liarly true of those things which are chiefly 
useful as tending to raise the character of 
human beings. . .. It will continually 
happen on the voluntary system, that, the 
end not being desired, the means will not 
be provided at all, or that, the persons re- 
quiring improvement having an imperfect 
or altogether erroneous conception of what 
they want, the supply called forth by the 
demand of the market will be any thing 
but what is really required. ... Education, 
therefore, is one of those things which it is 
admissible in principle that a government 
should provide for the people. The case is 
one to which the reasons of the non-inter- 
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ference principle do not necessarily or ani- 
versally extend.” 

And again : — 

“In the matter of education, the in- 
tervention of government is justifiable, 
because the case is not one in which the 
interest and judgment of the consumer 
are a sufficient security for the goodness 
of the commodity.” 1 

But it is said that universities pub- 
licly endowed would overshadow the 
existing colleges. Doubtless this 
would be the case with many of the 
weakest ones in the newer States; 
but is that a hardship? If there is 
any thing in the matter of education 
for which Michigan and California 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
reason to bless their early statesmen, 
it is just this creation of State uni- 
versities, which have overshadowed 
the whole corps of little sectarian 
colleges and universities, or rather 
rendered them impossible. 

But while the whole brood of 
feeble colleges must thus be weakened, 
I firmly believe that the really strong 
colleges and universities, even those 
which have grown up under the old’ 
system, would be greatly strengthened 
thereby. This is not mere theory. 
Look at the history of advanced in- 
struction during the last ten years. 
Several_of our older institutions were, 
ten years ago, in a state of torpor, or 
of very moderate progress, to say the 
least. What was the beginning of a 
new order of things at Harvard? 
Notoriously the famous pamphlet of 
Dr. Hedge, exhibiting the system and 
work of the University of Michigan. 
From that publicly-endowed institu- 
tion in the West came a very strong 
impulse to university-growth in the 
East. The interest in university 
progress at Harvard and Yale, and 
Wesleyan and Amherst, and Prince- 


1 Mill, Political Economy, vol. ii. book v. 
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ton and Union, and Lafayette and 
Washington-Lee Colleges, has un- 
questionably been aided by the spirit 
thus aroused. What is wanted in 
this country is examples which will 
stamp into the mind of our people 
what a true university ought to be. 
Show an example of this sort to the 
friends of the really strong old col- 
leges, so that they can really under- 
stand it, and they will give liberally 
to build up their older colleges as 
nobly as any new ones. Let any 
State develop its university never so 
high, the alumni of Harvard and 
Yale, and Columbia and Brown, and 
Princeton and Union and Rutgers, 
and others of like vigor, will not let 
their own colleges be behindhand. 

Still another argument in opposi- 
tion runs as follows: “ No institution 
can be Christian, unless there be some 
denominational dogma as its basis; a 
publicly-endowed institution cannot 
accept any denominational basis: 
therefore it will be infidel and atheis- 
tic ;” or, to put it in shorter form, “a 
college must be sectarian to be Chris- 
tian.” 

To say nothing of other difficulties, 
one fatal difficulty with this argument 
is, that it proves too much. As Bishop 
McQuaid of Rochester recently urged 
with great cogency, this argument, if 
good for any thing against institutions 
of advanced instruction, is far stronger 
against our whole common-school sys- 
tem. The simplest view of the sub- 
ject shows us that there is far more 
reason for requiring sectarian schools 
for children, who cannot provide for 
their own religious wants, and who 
are at the most tender and impressi- 
ble period, than for young men, whose 
fundamental ideas are already formed, 
to a great extent, and who have free 
access to multitudes of devoted cler- 
gymen, and to the Christian associa- 
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tions and churches, and to the other 
good appliances accessible in a Chris- 
tian country. 

But it is said, “ Your legislatures 
and public authorities will manage 
such trusts badly, and appoint unfit 
persons to professorships.” 

Some will do so at first; most will 
not. Save in one or two cases, no such 
charge can be made in the whole his- 
tory of State management of over forty 
State universities and colleges, and a 
still greater number of normal schools. 

Nor can this charge be made against 
the management by the United States 
of the national academies at West- 
Point and Annapolis, or of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, under the very 
eaves of the national Capitol. 

Favoritism and mismanagement are 
likely to be far greater in the close 
corporations of denominational col- 
leges, each too weak to live without 
propitiating the “leading men of the 
denomination.” 

But it is said, “The denomina- 
tional colleges have given to the 
country many strong men.” ‘True; 
but what does this prove? Extend 
the argument a little. A simple 


-printing-office education has given to 


the country many strong men, —such 
men as Franklin and Greeley; but 
does it follow that we should have no 
other agency for developing the latent 
talent and genius of the country? 

The colleges have developed much 
talent for the pulpit, bar, and forum; 
but we need yet stronger agencies for 
developing yet more; and the proof 
is to be found in Dr. Barnard’s statis- 
tics, which show the declining num- 
ber, proportionately, of college-bred 
men in all our public positions, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial. 

Besides this, our needs are vastly 
increased and extended. Our modern 
civilization demands now what very 


4 
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few of our colleges and universities 
are prepared to give, — thorough train- 
ing in civil, mechanical, and mining 
engineering, in architecture, in chem- 
istry applied to agriculture and man- 
ufactures, in all those sciences and 
arts which are building modern civili- 
zation. The little college with four 
or five professors is no longer enough. 
To meet this modern need, we want 
jnstitutions most thoroughly and 
largely equipped with laboratories, 
libraries, museums, experimental 
grounds, observatories, and the like, 
which demand great concentration of 
means in a few places. 

But it is said, “Institutions for 
advanced instruction are for the 


wealthy, for rich men’s sons, and 
not for the poor.” 

Nothing could be more wide of the 
fact. ‘The rich man is indeed vastly 
interested indirectly; for thorough 
provision for advanced education will 


raise up a thoughtful class of men, 
who are the natural enemies of all 
the wild theories which tend to deso- 
late society, or disturb public prosperi- 
ty; but, if any person more than 
another is fully and directly interested, 
it is the poor man. The rich man 
can send his son to another State or 
to another country; the poor man 
cannot. The doctrine I advocate is 
the only one, which, in many parts of 
our country, can insure a worthy edu- 
cation to the sons of poor men. The 
whole experience of the world shows, 
that from the ranks of poverty comes 
by far the greatest part of the genius 
and talent and energy of the world. 
In the great majority of our States, 
this great class, disciplined by pov- 
erty, have no chance for any ad- 
vanced education in applied science, 
in civil engineering, in mechanical 
engineering, in mining engineering, 
and kindred departments, and very 
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little chance in any other, unless there 
be public endowments for advanced 
instruction. 

And now what should our practical 
policy be in carrying out the general 
principle I have advocated? Let us 
see if we cannot get out of the realm 
of theory into the realm of practice. 

And first, as to practical dealings 
with the question in the newer States. 
Now, there is one very fortunate thing 
in the whole matter; and that is, as 
regards public provision for education 
in the new States, there is already a 
National and State policy, based on 
the right principle, and tending to 
the right direction. It has not been 
carried out with sufficient liberality 
or continuity ; still it has always been 
in one direction, and that is, I think, 
the right direction. In accordance 
with this policy, the Congress of the 
United States gave the newer 
States, — ’ 

First, a grant of land to serve as a 
nucleus fund for primary and second- 
ary instruction. 

Second, Congress gave the States 
a grant to serve as a nucleus fund for 
university instruction. 

Third, Congress has given to the 
new States, as well as to the old, a 
grant to serve as a nucleus fund for 
instruction, especially in sciences bear- 
ing on the great industries. This 
National and State poli¢y, thus in 
harmony, has begun to be supple- 
mented by an individual policy. Al- 
ready individuals are beginning to 
aggregate gifts about the funds thus 
provided by the Nation and the 
State. 

Here, then, is a policy distinct and 
consistent. So far as it has been — 
carried out, it has worked well. The 
only difficulty is, that it has been 
carried out too slowly and timidly: 
what I advocate is, that it be carried 
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out firmly and logically. I would 
have Congress strengthen the foun- 
dations it has laid in the States, 
thoughtfully and liberally, in view 
of the vast populations that are to 
reside in those States, and in view of 
the absolute necessity of having strong 
centres of enlightenment in those vast 
populations, 

Next, as to State policy. I would 
have it go in the same direction as 
heretofore, but with a liberality and 
steadiness showing far more fore- 
sight. I would have each of those 
States build up higher upon the foun- 
dations laid by national grants their 
public institutions for advanced in- 
struction as distinguished from pri- 
vate sectarian institutions. I would 
have each State build up the one 
institution under its control, rather 
than the twenty under the control of 
conferences and dioceses and synods 
and councils and consistories and 


presbyteries, and denominational, as- 


sociations of various sects. I would 
have Michigan develop more com- 
pletely her excelient normal school 
at Ypsilanti, and her agricultural 
college at Lansing, and add a de- 
partment of technology, and a mining 
school, to her noble university at 
Ann Arbor. I would have Illinois 
strengthen her admirable industrial 
university at Champaign; and Ar- 
kansas, hers at Lafayette: I would 
have Missouri strengthen her State 
university at Columbia, and her min- 
ing school at Rolla; and Iowa 
strengthen her State college at Ames; 
and Minnesota, her State university 
at St. Anthony; and California go 
on, as she recently has done’ so liber- 
ally, and strengthen her university at 
Berkeley; and Kentucky, hers at 
Ashland; and so with the rest. 

This is a policy which may be 
groaned over or sighed at by those 
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whose whole system of public action 
consists, not in-promoting a practica- 
ble plan, but in groaning over and 
scolding at every thing supposed to 
contravene ultra doctrines of non- 
interference and the ultra laissez 
faire phrases; but it is a policy 
already adopted, and is the only one 
which can give advanced education to 
our great new States. 

Let me sum up the whole case 
based on facts presented in public 
reports, which I ask you as thought- 
ful men to ponder. Remember, then, 
that in not one of our States, outside 
the original thirteen, has there yet 
been established by private enter- 
prise or sectarian zeal a college or 
university with a faculty approaching 
completeness as to numbers, or with 
a general equipment which reaches 
mediocrity. In the whole number of 
such sectarian institutions, there is 
not one complete faculty, not one 
library, laboratory, observatory, or 
illustrative collection, worthy of even 
the third rank, even judging by our 
American standard. This is the out- 
come of nearly a century of effort, 
under the principle of scattering re- 
sources for advanced education in 
accordance with the demands of sec- 
tarianism, rather than concentrating 
them in accordance with the plans of 
statesmanship. 

So much for the great new States. 

Turn now to the older States. 
What should be our policy with 
them? Wise statesmanship dictates 
that we be not fettered by a single 
theory or doctrine, no matter how good 
in the abstract. The older States, hav- 
ing had more time for developing insti- 
tutions for advanced instruction, and 
not having scattered resources with 
utter prodigality as the new States 
have done, have built up a small 
number of colleges and universities 
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of real strength. On their founda- 
tion I would have public grants and 
private gifts combined. Here, too, 
fortunately, there is a well-defined 
National policy, and, to some extent, 
a State policy. 

The National Government acted in 
accordance with it when it gave the 
grant of lands for general and scien- 
tific and industrial education in 
1862; and the States acted in accord- 
ance with it, when they appropri- 
ated that grant, — Connecticut to 
Yale, New Hampshire to Dartmouth, 
Vermont to the Vermont University, 
New Jersey to Rutgers, Massachu- 
setts to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and Institute of Technology, 
Rhode Island to Brown University. 
The Scripture rule in this case is, “ to 
him that hath shall be given; ” the 
scientific rule is, let there be a “sur- 
vival of the fittest;” and the plain 
tule of common-sense — whether in 
nation or State, whether in old States 
or new, whether for public or private 
gifts — is, for primary educaticn, dif- 
fusion; for advanced education, con- 
centration of resources. 

And, as to the general application 
of these rules, the history of all civil- 
ized nations, and especially our own, 
shows that the thoughtful statesman- 
ship of each generation should pro- 
vide for the primary, secondary, and 
advanced education of each genera- 
tion. 

Accepting this principle, the im- 
mediate care should evidently be to 
strengthen by public action the best 
foundations for advanced education 
which we already have; and although 
I am not herd as the advocate of a 
single national university, yet I may 
say, that should the National Govern- 
ment take a few of the strongest in 
various parts of the country, and, by 
greater endowments still, make them 
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national universities; or should it 
create one or more new ones worthy 
of the nation, placing one of them at 
the national capital, where the vast 
libraries, rhuseums, and laboratories 
of various sorts now existing may 
be made of use for advanced instruc- 
tion, and where the university could 
act directly and powerfully for good 
in sending graduates admirably pre- 
pared into the very heart and centre 
of our national civil service, to ele- 
vate and strengthen it,—TI believe, 
in spite of pessimists and doctrinaires, 
that the result would tell for good 
upon the whole country. 

I do not enter into details of any 
particular plan: for this I refer you 
to the thoughtful papers of Prof. 
Hoyt and Senator Howe. My aim 
has been simply to lay down and 
illustrate the great principles which 
must serve as a foundation in this 
whole matter. 

And now a word in answer to the 
objections recently put forth by Dr. 
McCosh. 

The doctor first objects to the term 
“sectarian college,’ and asks what I 
mean by it. I can easily answer 
him. A sectarian college is a college 
controlled by any single sect, or com- 
bination. of sects. Sometimes this 
control is exercised by giving the 
favored sect a majority of trustees or 
professors; sometimes by requiring 
the president to be a clergyman of a 
peculiar sect; sometimes by organiz-, 
ing the controlling body, at the 
beginning, in the interest of the sect, 
and then keeping it a close corpora-_ 
tion. Unfortunately, the answer to 
the learned doctor’s question is writ- 
ten over the whole history of Ameri- 
can education, and in letters very 
big and black. From the days when 
Henry Dunster, the first president of 
Harvard College, a devoted scholar, 
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and earnest man, was driven from 
his seat with ignominy and cruelty, 
because, as Cotton Mather said after- 
wards, he had “ fallen into the briars 
of anti-pedobaptism,” the sectarian 
spirit has been the worst foe of ad- 
vanced education. 

But, if the doctor thinks examples 
of this sort too old, I will point him 
to some well known in our time. 
One of the most honored college 
presidents of New York was driven 
out of his professorship of natural 
philosophy in a New-England college 
because he was an Episcopalian. One 
of the most honored college presi- 
dents of New England was driven 
away from a professorship of Greek in 
a New-York college because he was 
a Unitarian. One of the most re- 
nowned college presidents in the 
Western States was excluded from a 
professorship in the State of New 
York because he was a Presbyterian. 


One of the main university presiden- 
cies in New England remained in 
these latter years vacant for a long 


time. Why? ‘There were scholars, 
jurists, statesmen, in that Common- 
wealth, who would have done honor to 
the position. Why were they not 
called? Simply because the statute 
of the university required the pre- 
siding officer to be a Baptist. One of 
the most important colleges in the 
State of New York rejected one of 
the best modern chemists because he 
was not of the required sect: a noted 
college in a neighboring State re- 
jected one of our most noted astron- 
omers and mathematicians for the 
same reason. Nay, within a few 
years I have had personal knowledge, 
as a trustee of the college concerned, 
of the following case: a college had 
suffered long for want of a professor 
of rhetoric and English literature, 
upon a foundation already endowed. 


The National and State Covernments 


A man of the required sect was at 
last found admirably fitted ; but this 
man was rejected. Why? Simply 
because he was not of a particular 
party in that particular sect. Does 
the doctor wish to know what an un- 
sectarian university is? I point him 
to the charter given by the State of 
New York to the university which I 
have the honor to serve. It contains 
the following clauses: “Persons of 
any religious sect, or of no religious 
sect, shall be equally eligible to all 
offices and appointments.” And 
again, “No person shall be accepted 
or rejected as trustee, professor, or 
student, on account of any religious 
or political views which he may or 
may not entertain.” 

But Dr. McCosh praises Yale Col- 
lege, and asks whether I consider 
that a sectarian college. Let me say 
here to the doctor, that, while I may 
be willing to sit at his feet to learn 
some other duties, I cannot acknowl- 
edge him as my instructor regarding 
my filial duty to my Alma Mater. 
Among all her sons, no one loves her 
or respects her more than I; and my 
love and respect for her grow with 
the years, because I see that she is 
nobly working out of the sectarian 
fetters which her early history threw 
about her. She has appointed sever- 
al men to professorships without com- 
pelling them to submit to any tests 
of orthodoxy whatever. In_ her 
faculty may to-day be found men 
utterly at variance with the theology 
which she has been supposed to rep- 
resent. 

She has ever lost her presence of 
mind in view of Darwinism; uor has 
she ever allowed a scientific profes- 
sorship to remain vacant for fear that 
she might find in her faculty a be- 
liever in evolution. 

The doctor expressed fear that 
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trouble might arise from difference in 
belief among professors, and thought 
some one religious body must be in 
control. To show how little he un- 
derstands the problem as it has been 
wrought out in this country, I can 
point him to the University of Vir- 
ginia, the University of Michigan, 
the Cornell University, the Indus- 
trial University of Illinois, the nor- 
mal schools and national colleges in 
the various States, which have gone 
on perfectly easily and smoothly 
under the system I advocate, and 
with infinitely less of religious quar- 
relling than has taken place in 
several colleges under the guidance 
of a particular sect. 

Again: the doctor objects to any 
dependence upon State and National 
aid, because, he says, their officers 
would be obliged to present their 
cases to the State legislature, and 
there would be “lobbying ;” and he 
draws a picture of the wretchedness 
arising from university officers taking 
part in this business. But there is 
another picture far more wretched: 
it is the picture of college presidents 
and professors inflicting themselves 
ad nauseam upon the pulpits and 
parlors of their particular denomina- 
tion “to present the claims” of their 
special sectarian college; the picture 
of college officials paying court at the 
tables of rich members of the sect to 
catch some drippings for their re- 
spective colleges ; the picture of pro- 
fessors of colleges driven to watch 
for legacies at the hands of aged 
widows and spinsters. This is a pic- 
ture infinitely more sad than that of 
the college officer as a citizen present- 
ing the claims of advanced education 
to the Educational Committee of 
the legislature, or to its various 
members, and enforcing upon them 
the duty that the State owes in the 
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education of its citizens. And, 
finally, the doctor gained some ap- 
plause, apparently from undergradu- 
ates collected in the hall when he 
spoke, by the assertion that American 
colleges and universities send out 
graduates as well prepared as do the 
great foreign universities. The 
doctor possibly mistakes me. I made 
no reference to the smaller queen’s 
colleges of Ireland. If he says that . 
the scholarship of their students at 
graduation is lower than that in our 
American colleges, I shall take his 
word for it, and pity Ireland all the 
more. But if he meant that our 
American universities, any of them, 
graduate men on an equality, as 
regards scholarship, with the great 
universities of the Old World, I 
will not put assertion against asser- 
tion, though my experience. among 
those universities at home and abroad 
as a student (I state it simply as a 
matter of fact) is greater than his 
own, but I will simply point to facts 
which utterly disprove his asser- 
tion. If his assertion be‘true, why 
is it that a stream of the foremost 
scholars of our foremost universities 
sets steadily toward the great univer- 
sities of the Old World? Why do 
our best graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
Michigan, Princeton, Wesleyan, Cor- 
nell, and Columbia, and all the rest, 
constantly go abroad to perfect them- 
selves in these same studies? Why 
was it that the late presidents of 
Harvard and Yale, and their present 
presidents, both pursued their studies 
abroad after graduation at home? 
Why is it that almost every professor 
of note in our leading colleges, in 
every important department, has 
perfected his studies abroad after 
graduating at home? To provoke 
the applause of undergraduates, Dr. 
McCosh’s assertion was good enough, 
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and he appears to have learned early 
how to minister to the American 
appetite for praise; but as a statement 
soberly made before a body anxious 
to get at the truth of the matter, and 
to do something to help on advanced 
éducation in the country, the state- 
ment seems to be utterly unworthy. 

And one more question may be 
asked, What shall be done with this 
great multitude of denominational 
colleges already existing? I answer 
to that, Let them become intermediate 
colleges, holding a place like that of 
the great English schools or the 
German gymnasia, between the lower 
preparatory schools and the universi- 
ties. As such they could render a 
vast service to the country. 

There would be no lessening in 
their dignity, or in the position of 
those who manage them. Our mother- 
country gives her highest honors to 
those intermediate colleges, and to 
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those who govern them. Eton and 
Harrow and Rugby are places of 
pilgrimage; and that galaxy in which 
Hawtrey and Arnold and Temple 
stood is one of the glories of our race. 
Nor is our own country without ex- 
amples. Any president of college 
or university might prize the fame 
of Taylor of Andover. ; 

And now, in closing, let me present 
the two practical conclusions from 
my argument :— 

First, In the older States public 
and private aid should be concen- 
trated upon a small number of the 
broadest and strongest foundations 
already laid. 

Second, In the newer States, 
State aid should be regularly and 
liberally given to State institutions, 
for the highest literary, scientific, 
and industrial instruction, to fully 
equip them, and to keep them free 
Srom sectarian control. 





PILCHARDS. — A LOVE-STORY. 


BY MARY J. PENWYN. 


Tue little fishing-village which 
has grown up under the lee of Mount 
Saint Michael ronses to its most intense 
life when it pleases the dog-fish that 
the pilchards shall enter the bay. 
Whether the pilchards move in a 
certain fixed line of travel,-which the 
dog-fish have discovered and follow, I 
do not know; or whether, on the 
other hand, the pilchards would stay 
in some blest spot, unprovoked by 
fishermen, 
blushing unseen, indeed, and hid- 
den in remote caves of ocean, were 
there no dog-fish, — this I know not. 
What I know is this: that, to the 


undried and unsalted,‘ 


blessing of fishermen on the Cornish 
coast, shoals of pilchards, uncounted 
and uncountable, appear of a sudden, 
their silvery fins just flashing above 
the water in places, in token of wealth 
to which no sunken argosy of Spanish 
plate compares. I know that the dog- 
fish, who is a sort of shark, follows 
them, apparently to and for their 
destruction. When they appear, the 
Cornish fishermen, with their long 
seines, all ready for their arrival, put 
out into the bay, and haul in untold 
thousands, the food for half England, 
and the wealth of half Cornwall. 
And, if they did not come thus, this 
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story would never have happened, nor 
would it ever have been written. 

For in a haul of pilchards which 
is, perhaps, still memorable in the 
traditions of Mount Saint Michael, so 
enormous was the yield that it gave, 
it happened that Mark Trevor, as 
honest and bold a fisherman as ever 
rowed his boat out of the Bay of Saint 
Michael, as he stood up to hail the 
next boat, and direct the lay of the 
heavy seine, stumbled, or had a fit, — 
no man knew or knows, — fell heavily 
over the gunwale, and must have been 
entangled in the seine. The other 
boatmen saw him fall; and, though 
they risked the whole catch, long 
John Trevor, and Tregail, the lame 
man, and young Trelawney, pulled to 
the rescue at once; and, as soon as that 
length of the seine could be parted 
from the next length, it was parted, 
and with the whole force of the three 
boats they hauled it in. But it was 
too late, and they brought poor Mark 
Trevor’s body home stark and dead. 
He would never draw seine again. 

Everybody liked Mark Trevor, and 
everybody loved his little daughter 
Peg. She was, before this, the pet 
of the village; and, because she had 
no other mother, she was made to feel 
that every woman along the shore 
loved her as her own, and that she 
was a pet in every hut of them all. 
And so it happened, that, after a 
funeral service of more solemnity 
than these rough children of ogres 
and of giant-killers were wont to 
lavish on the dead, it was somehow 
agreed that Peg should be owned as 
a sort of child of the regiment; that 
she should be cared for as well as the 
very best of them: and it came to be 
@ custom, that, at the end of every 
drawing of the long seines, every man, 
according to the success of the draught 
of fishes, should bring twenty, or fifty, 
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or even a hundred, of the best of the 
pilchards which fell to his share, to 
whichever hut had the charge of their 
pet child, Peg Trevor; and these were 
called “Peg’s catch.” The fishing 
lasts on the Cornish shore from July 
to October. The Cornishmen say, 
that, though the pilchard is the small- 
est of fish, he feeds the most of men. 
This is sure, that at Peg’s home, before 
she knew what the value of the free- 
will offering was, the very best of the 
catch of Saint Michael’s Bay always 
came together by a fine law of selec- 
tion. Before Peg was twenty years 
old, the superstition of these Cornish- 
men led them all to believe that the 
man who put one mean pilchard into 
Peg’s catch would bring bad luck on 
himself for the next seven years. And 
Peg’s share, being the best of catch 
of the year by this law of the selec- 
tion of love, made Peg an independent 
little woman in her way; all the 
more so when Peg herself grew big 
enough to take oversight and watch of 
her catch. 

Besides the good-will of his neigh- 
bors, Mark Trevor had had but little 
to leave to the orphan-girl except 
good blood, and good friends, his 
pretty hut, his boat, and his length 
of seine. On his little finger, the day 
his body was brought home dead, was 
an old-fashioned ring, which, on his 
wedding-day, he had given to his 
wife. It was not her wedding-ring ; 
but she wore it above her wedding- 
ring, as a guard, after a fashion of 
those days,—a queer, old-fashioned 
ring, with a great garnet in the mid- 
dle; and round this ring this pilchard 
story grows. The ring was preciously 
saved among Peg’s belongings; and 
as the girl grew up, and knew it was 
her mother’s ring, she was fond of 
looking on it, and at last took to 
wearing it herself, when she became 
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a woman ; not, for fairness’ sake, be it 
said, from any love of finery, but be- 
cause they said there was a spell in 
garnets. “Anywise there would be 
luck in what her mother wore;” and 
so for “luck she would wear it.” So 
said the merry, good-hearted, fearless 
girl. 

And when, one day, after a hard 
day’s work, the ring was lost, and no- 
body remembered to have seen the 
ring since breakfast, poor Peg was a 
little dashed. She went to bed crying, 
indeed. But the next morning all 
was right again. She said so, and I 
believe it was so. “Noneed to make 
salt when your: boat’s at sea,” said 
she. “No need to cry for an addled 
egg,” said she. “If the hand is clean, 
the ring makes it no cleaner,” said 
she. For Peg had a world of Cornish 
proverbs, which she could bring to 
bear on her side of whatever argu- 
ment, and her side was always the 
cheery and jolly and hopeful and 
brave side; for the girl was as hearty 
as her father was before her, and she 
made the best therefore of what was 
to her indeed a very happy world. 


If the reader really cares to know 
what became of this ring, it will be 
easy enough to tell him. It would 
not be hard to tell him its history 
from that day to this day, nor whose 
finger the garnet is on at this moment, 
unless, indeed, it have just now gone 
to Starr & Mortimer’s, or to Mr. 
Ruby’s, or to Guild’s, to be set anew. 
The ring turned up in Anthony 
Skene’s chambers in the New Inn in 
London. 

Anthony Skene had been at work 
all that winter day in the most im- 
portant cause that had ever been con- 
fided to him. Something had turned 
the attention of one of the great lords 


of the law to this young fellow, as he 
sat on the back-seat among the young 
lawyers, with a very fresh wig and a 
very fresh gown; and this something 
had made the great lord direct the 
man of all work in this very impor- 
tant matter of A in appeal vs. Z to 
call in Master Anthony Skene when 
the great lord had been told that they 
should need more force before that 
work was done. No, I am not going 
to tell you the story of the great case 
of A vs. Z; that is a trick of the nov- 
elists: I am only going to tell what 
happened to Anthony Skene when he 
came home to his chambers after that 
great day of work, when, first of all, 
he had been introduced to the great 
lord of the law, and then had gone to 
work as bidden, all day long, well 
into the evening, examining witnesses 
in advance, and seeing what they 
could say, and what they would say, 
from what they would be frightened, 
and on what points they would be 
sure. Anthony Skene came home to 
his chambers not displeased with him- 
self. But never had his chambers 
seemed so forlorn. ‘They were warm, 
Mrs. Godkin had the fire all right. 
Nay, they were light. She was bidden 
to light the candles at seven; and she 
had lighted them. But they were so 
lonely! Anthony Skene thought of 
the pleasant home in Hampshire, and 
of his mother and father, of his 
sister Hetty, and of the boys. He 
kicked off his boots, and he put on his 
slippers; and he felt as if he would 
like to cut his throat, he was so lonely. 
The teakettle was simmering on the 
hob, as Mrs. Godkin had left it, and 
as it was always left at seven o’clock. 
But the mere comparison of the lone- 
liness and cheerlessness of the place 
with the home-feeling of the Hamp- 
shire hob, where his mother’s tea- 
kettle was simmering, made Anthony 
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Skene more wretched; and, as he 
looked at the teakettle, he swore a 
sorry oath. On a table at one side 
were muffins, and a tea-canister, a 
eup, saucer, and spoon, with a few 
lumps of sugar, a bit of butter, and a 
bit of cheese. And as Anthony 
Skene remembered the good cheer at 
his father’s house, and who there were 
at that moment round his father’s 
table, and how surely they were talk- 
ing of him, he swore another sorry 
oath, because he was so lonely. The 
chambers were good enough chambers; 
but poor Anthony Skene felt more for- 
lorn than ever. 

None the less did he make his cup 
of tea, and set the saucer upon it, 
after the fashion of those days. And 
he toasted a muffin, and buttered it; 
but still the bachelor meal seemed to 
him, nay, was, very forlorn. And so it 
was that he said to himself that he 
would open the bex of pilchards, which 
his client, John Holt, had sent him 
with his last retaining-fee. Pilchards 
were usually packed in hogsheads ; but 
sometimes a man in business knew 
where to find a choice “lot” put up 
with much more care in a long box, 
just as wide as the pilchards were 
long, much, indeed, as the reader may 
see herrings packed to-day. And 
such a box had the faithful and ad- 
nfiring John Holt sent to his faithful 
counsellor, Anthony Skene. 

Anthony Skene took down from its 
nail a little hatchet, with which, with 
his own hands, he split the wood that 
kindled his coal. He opened the box, 
and picked out two pilchards, that he 
might toast them also over the fire. 
As he lifted them from the box, some- 
thing sparkled and fell. He found it 
on the floor. It was a garnet ring. 
The reader, of course, sees that it was 
Peg Trevor's garnet ring. 

Anthony Skene warmed the pil- 
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chards, toasted them through. One 
of them took fire, but was extinguished 
easily ; and, though a little smoked, it 
added to the cheer of the simple meal. 
Anthony Skene made himself another 
cup of tea. He set aside the tray for 
Mrs. Godkin to make all clean in the 
morning, and then found for himself 
a bottle of choice old Port, still half 
full. He brought this out, with a 
daintily-cut glass, one of six, which 
had been his father’s gifttohim. He 
drew up a second chair for his feet; 
he lighted his pipe; he blew curls of 
smoke into the air, and watched them 
as they twisted, expanded, and broke. 
He swore no more sorry oaths. No: 
he was more cheerful, because he 
was more comfortable. But all the 
time he played with the garnet ring. 
And he fancied fancies, and he 
dreamed dreams, that found their 
centre in the garnet ring. And so, 
when the pipe was out, and when two 
glasses were out of the bottle, and he 
corked it resolutely, and set it back 
in the cupboard, Anthony Skene 
said aloud, “I will ask the woman 
that wore that ring to marry me; and, 
if she says ‘ Yes,’ I will never live in 
these chambers more.” I am 
sorry to say, that, as he spoke of the 
chambers, he denounced them by a 
word which gentlemen use no longer. 

Anthony Skene was a good lawyer, 
a high-toned gentleman, a rising man 
too, as the men of Queen Anne’s 
court said; but he was an impulsive 
fellow: and, when he took the bit be- 
tween his teeth, it was no common 
curb that hindered him, until some 
other fancy crossed his way. 


This is what happened to the ring. 
But what I am to tell is what hap- 
pened to Anthony Skene. Not in 
that celebrated case of A in error vs. 
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Z: for that you may look in the 
Reports of the IX., X., and XI. An- 
ne Reg. Middl, Is it not all writ- 
ten there? Long before A and Z had 
settled, or had been settled, the lead- 
ing events happened to Anthony 
Skene, which are now to be written 
down. 

The summer term of X year was 
well over, and Anthony Skene, like all 
other men in chambers, had earned 
his long vacation. He told Mrs. 
Godkin that he should not be back 
for six weeks. He packed his little 
round horseman’s valise, after the 
fashion of that time. Into a leather 
belt, after another fashion of the time, 
he put thirty of Queen Anne’s gui- 
neas; and, in the most secret com- 
partment of this belt, he placed a 
little vellum packet, in the heart of 
which was the garnet ring. Thus 
equipped, he rode to his father’s house 
in Hampshire; and there, with his 
father and mother, with all the bro- 
ther and sister Skenes as well, and 
with all the pretty neighbors, and all 
the gay young men of his earlier life, 
he made holiday for the rest of that 
week. There was a pretty Lucy Say- 
age there, who was the very nearest 
friend of Sarah Skene; and Sarah 
Skene certainly had schemes which 
involved Lucy Savage and Anthony 
both. And Anthony certainly did 
flirt a little with Lucy Savage, to 
whom, indeed, he had brought a copy 
of Mr. Gay’s last volume from town. 
But this is the way with young peo- 
ple, and must be excused even with 
barristers in chambers, though they 
carry hidden garnet rings. 

When the Monday came, in spite 
of all solicitation to the contrary, 
Anthony Skene tore himself away. 
There was rather a tender scene at 
old Savage’s on Sunday evening, when 
young Mr. Skene made his good-bys 


there. And his old father could not 
understand why he must leave so soon. 
But leave he did. “ Business in the 
West,” he said, as he had said when 
he arrived. And the girls thought it 
so grand that their brother should 
have important business which could 
not be spoken of, and must hardly be 
alluded to, that they were almost com- 
pensated for losing their brother by 
that mystery. His father would not 
hear to his going off on the horse he 
had bought in London, but mounted 
him on the best roadster in his own 
stable; and so Master Anthony de- 
parted, after a tearful breakfast, on 
the “important business.” This 
business was, a3 it may be hoped the 
reader has guessed, to learn what was 
the history of the garnet ring. For this 
purpose Anthony had armed himself 
with letters from great London fish- 
mongers, to all parties of consequence 
in their line in Cornwall. And he 
had, hidden away in the round port- 
manteau, the painted end of the box 
of pilchards, which he had opened in 
his chambers on that fatal evening. 
The journey was not without ad- 
venture: but the adventures shall not 
be here described. Anthony was a 
bit of a politician; and he was not 
sorry to see the points which were then 
famous to liberal-minded Englishmen 
lovers of the “ glorious memory,” frém 
their connection with the landings of 
William and of Monmouth. But he 
wasted no time in studying history. 
He jogged on and on, after the 
fashion of those days, and dreamed, as 
after the fashion of all days, on what 
manner of finger it might be that 
this quaint ring now so near his heart 
had rested on, and what manner of 
woman she might be to whom that 
little finger belonged, and what man- 
ner of home it might be which he 
was going to ask her to leave, and 
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what manner of nest that might be 
to which he should ask her to come. 
For Authony Skene was as young as 
you and I are (though all this was a 
hundred and seventy years ago), and 
could dream with the dreamiest of 
usall, And yet, all of a sudden, the 
dream broke short, very short. Antho- 
ny had still near three days’ journey 
before him, for he had not yet entered 
Cornwall, and was just crossing a little 
bridge, which may, I believe, still be 
seen in Tavistock, when the noble 
horse he rode started as if he had been 
shot, whinnied as if in agony, tried to 
run, but run in a halting gait, which 
Anthony did not understand, and then 
stopped short in answer to his master’s 
, direction, and stood stock still, only 
trembling and snorting still, as if in 
pain. Anthony dismounted in an in- 
stant, and in an instant more found 
the cause of sorrow. In a bit of wood- 
work on the bridge a vicious nail had 
turned upward, which the poor crea- 
ture’s foot had struck: the iron had 
pierced into the quick, and blood was 
already flowing from the wound. 
Anthony was farrier enough to with- 
draw the nail in a moment; but the 
poor horse, who showed gratitude in a 
dozen pretty signs, was wretchedly 
lame. 

Anthony led him back to the snug 
little inn which he had left but five 
minvtes before, and held converse 
with the landlord. The man had a 
gray roadster whom he was fain to 
let Anthony take for the rest of the 
journey. But, after Anthony had 
looked at this beast, he determined 
that he had rather go on to Cornwall, 
and hunt up the lady of his dreams, 
on foot, than ride on such a jade. 
After he had declined the horse, and 
not till then, his host told him that 
John Twitchell, a very decent Cornish- 
maa, who had been a carrier on the 
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London road for many yeers, would 
pass the house the next morning on 
his way to Plymouth ; that John’s cart 
was a light covered cart on springs, 
with a good span of horses; that 
behind John’s seat was a shaded seat, 
where he was always glad to take up 
decent people; and that, in short, 
Master Skene could go forward thus 
to Plymouth, if he chose. And, as 
he did choose, so it was ordered. 
What was not explained to An- 
thony was of much more importance 
than what was explained. As he 
sat the next day in the common 
room of the inn waiting for John 
Twitchell, after his breakfast, a gay- 
party of young people came riding 
down to the inn, one of whom, a gray- 
eyed, brown-haired, cherry-cheeked 
girl of twenty, was to be, as it proved, 
Anthony Skene’s companion in John 
Twitchell’s taxed cart. “Taxed cart” 
we should call it, had this been after 
the days of William Pitt. And this 
merry, laughing party had come down 
from the squire’s to bid the pretty 
girl good-by. It was clear enough 
that the adventure of the day’s jour- 
ney was a frolic to each and all of 
them. There was much sympathy on 
the part of the hosts whom she was 
leaving, and a thousand regrets and 
expressions of mortification that they 
should send her off so inhospitably. 
On the other hand, there was much 
joking, on her part, of her power over 
John Twitchell, and his devotion to 
her. She pretended she had rather 
ride in his cart than in the carriage 
of any lady of the land; and as for 
going to Plymouth on horseback, 
when she could go under the shelter 
of the canvas of her friend John, it 
would have been absurd. Altogether 
the whole party mystified Mr. An- 
thony Skene in his retirement not a 
little; nor did one of them all pay 
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him the compliment of looking on him 
with a look, far less of speaking to 
him with a word. None the less did 
he see —O Lucy Savage! O garnet 
ring!—that the little woman who 
was the pet of all this admiration and 
tenderness was the loveliest creature 
he had ever set his eyes upon. 

John Twitchell came; and, fortu- 
nately for all concerned, John Twitch- 
ell had no passengers. The unknown 
beauty recognized John good-natured- 
ly, and he recognized her with de- 
Every possible care was 
lavished on the little lady’s box and 
her several dainty parcels. John 
Twitchell put something under her 
feet, and something else behind her 
back ; and it was only at the last mo- 
ment that the least attention was paid 
to Mr. Anthony Skene of the New Inn, 
who was waiting to take passage also. 
Then he was hurried in; and, as he 
blessed his stars for such fair com- 
panionship, they started on their way. 

The journey to Plymouth is but 
twenty-two miles; and with John 
Twitchell’s horses, even with all the 
delays of John Twitchell’s duties and 
position, they were sure to arrive be- 
fore three in the afternoon. Mr. Skene 
was far too well bred to obtrude him- 
self on the young gentlewoman, if she 
were a gentlewoman, whom kind fate 
had placed so nearhim. He began, 
very carefully, with John Twitchell, 
and made himself as agreeable with 
him as he knew how. He talked to 
the lady—if she were a lady — 
through John Twitchell, so to speak ; 
and watched all the time for one at- 
tention or another, which he might 
show to her, which might not be ob- 
trusive, but such as a gentleman might 
offer without offence to the noblest 
lady of the land. Fortunately for 


him in this business, Anthony Skene- 


’ wasa gentleman. In the nobler and 
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larger use of the word, John Twitchell 
was another; and he would have 
wrung Master Skene’s neck for him, 
had he by sign or word offended the 
pretty young lady who sat behind the 
carter. So she was quite safe from 
any possible annoyance, even to her 
timidity ; and so, of course, it hap- 
pened, that, before an hour was past, 
they were all three on excellent terms, 
and the barriers between their stations 
and hers were all comfortably broken 
down. 

Any question as to the young lady’s 
name was so far solved as this, that 
John Twitchell called her “ Miss 
Waring;” and it appeared that she 
was going to her aunt, Mrs. Waring, 
in Plymouth. It was while John 
watered his horses at a wayside 
trough, and while Mr. Skene and Miss 
Waring walked on up the long hill 
together, that the talk of the two 
young people first became brisk and 
animated. But the day was too 
lovely, and they too cheerful, for it to 
be stiff very long; and they really 
chatted as if they had been old friends. 

“Oh, no!” said she, laughing. “ It 
frightens me to think of going to 
London. Plymouth here is quite 
wonderful enough for a country lass 
like me.” He had asked her if she 
had ever seen London. 

“Ts not Plymouth your home then?” 

“Yes and no,” said she. Was she 
playing with him the least bit in the 
world ? and was she determined that 
he should tell her every thing about 
himself, while he learned nothing 
about her? “I am so much at home 
with my dear old aunt, whom I am 
going to, that it would be wicked 
to say that Plymouth was not home. 
That is one answer. But Plymouth 
is a great city, for all that; and I am 
only a country girl.” 

He longed to ask what her aunt’s 
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name was, and to find out what her 
station was; but he did not dare. He 
did say,-“Is the life in Plymouth 

y ? ” 

“Gay? Gay to gay people, I dare 
say. It is very nice life to me. But 
Ionly see the gay people when I go 
to church, and see them as they stream 
in there.” And here she burst into 
uncontrollable laughter; but she said, 
“T was going to tell you how badly I 
behaved to some of Aunt Susan’s gay 
friends; but it will not do to tell you 
that story. Yet, no. I dare say a 
young gentleman like you will find 
Plymouth gay. My life is very quiet 


” 


“Then yéu have some time to read. 
I should like to lend you the last 
‘Spectators.’ ” 

She looked round really gratefully. 
“Would you indeed, just for a day? 
That is very kind. My aunt hasa 
good many; oh,she has twenty! But 


she has not had one for two, no for 
three months;” and so they fell to 
talking of “ The Spectator.” 

Anthony Skene was in no sort a 


snob; but when he said that he knew. 


by sight all the gentlemen who wrote 
in “The Spectator,” that he had shaken 
hands with Mr. Steele, and had dined 
with Lord Fairfax, and described very 
pleasantly Fairfax’s talk about the 
paper which was then the town talk, 
he recommended himself very de- 
cidedly to his pretty friend, and she 
was much more disposed to lead him 
on to tell of the town and of its won- 
ders. They were very good friends 
indeed when John Twitchell over- 
took them, and took them under 
cover once again. 

Arrived at Plymouth, Mr. Skene’s 
curiosity was satisfied; for John 
Twitchell, before he delivered a box 
or a parcel, had driven round into 
Queen Street, and left his pretty 
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charge at the door of Mistress War- 
ing. Now Mistress Waring proved 
to be the mistress of a well-to-do shop 
on a principal street of Plymouth, — a 
shop, which, without plate windows, or 
sign of any sort, contained almost 
every thing which the neighborhood, 
rather than the people, of Plymouth, 
might be supposed to want. Mrs. 
Waring, and a stout apprentice, and a 
frightened servant, attended the shop, 
which was parted from the street by 
a half-door. The good woman wel- 
comed her niece with the undisguised 
admiration with which every one wel- 
comed her, stepping plumply in front 
of poor Anthony, who had hoped for 
the pleasure of giving his hand to the 
young lady as she stepped from the 
carriage, or, perhaps, even lifting her 
from its heights. Mrs. Waring left 
him to himself, took the girl in both 
her hands, and tenderly lifted her to 
the step of the shop, kissed her on 
both cheeks, and loudly expressed her 
joy. Her niece kissed her in return, 
turned to bid John Twitchell good- 
by, gave her hand frankly to Mr. 
Skene, and said to her aunt, “ This 
gentleman has been very kind to me.” 

Mrs. Waring looked up amazed, 
unconscious of his existence till now, 
and asked the puzzling question, 
“ What is his name, my dear?” 

But alas! no one could introduce 
Anthony ; and he was fain to say him- 
self that he was Mr. Skene; and add- 
ed, with a Londoner’s pride, “ from 
London.” The words did not help 
him with Mrs. Waring. She thanked 
him for his courtesy to her charge 
with some state, and then hustled that 
young lady, her box and parcels, into 
the shop; and Mr. Anthony was left 
to remount the carrier’s wagon alone. 

It must be confessed that the 
hours between eight and three had 
proved enough to cure him of any 
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immediate determination to press his 
journey into Cornwall. The garnet 
ring was of much less consequence to 
him since he had had these hours of 
pleasant, unaffected talk with this 
pleasant, unaffected girl. Mr. Skene 
ordered his dinner and ate it, looked 
out his roll of new “ Spectators,” put 
them in a neat parcel, and directed 
them in his best, to “ Miss Waring, 
with the respects of A. Skene,” and 
then, having planned out his cam- 
paign for that day and for the next 
day, started to make the best use 
he might of what was left of the 
afternoon and evening. Nor was 
he so unsuccessful. He had bidden 
John Twitchell take him to the inn 
where the judge and bar made their 
home, and, among the counsel who 
rode that circuit, he had found one or 
two acquaintances. A young London 


lawyer of as good reputation as he 
had no difficulty in obtaining an in- 


troduction, even to the judge; and so 
Anthony Skene, having doffed his 
travelling gear, and donned such 
walking gear as the portmanteau fur- 
nished, started on his mission with 
his base well secured. He was a 
little amused himself, and a little 
annoyed, to find himself going to make 
court toa Plymouth shopkeeper. But 
he did not flinch for that. And he 
knew very well, that, if he was to 
see the young lady again, he must 
make himself agreeable to the old 
one. He was not the first nor the last 
young man who has found himself in 
‘the same position. 

He walked modestly into the shop, 
and asked the stupid apprentice to 
show him silk handkerchiefs, exam- 
ined with care those that appeared, 
praised the quality of the best, and 
laid two or three one side. Then he 
asked for the best riding-gloves; and 
by this time Mrs. Waring, who had 
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scented the customer from afar, could 
not resist, and herself interposed, 
sending Sam to duty for which he 
was more fitted. 

“Limerick? Yes, sir: those I 
know are Limerick. But we cail these 
as good: they are sewed to my own 
order.” 

“ Indeed they are, indeed they are,” 
said the skilful Anthony. “TI can- 
not buy such in London. The mer- 
cers will cheat me there. Only three 
shillings you say: let me have four 
pair, Mrs. Waring.” 

Mrs. Waring was well-nigh cap- 
tured then; and with a few more skil- 
ful purchases, and a few even more 
skilful compliments, Martin Anthony 
had made of hera slave. Should she 
not send the parcel home for him ? 

“ Yes, no, yes.” She might send 
them to the Three Bells. Was the 
Three Bells the best house? He had 
gone there because the rest of the bar 
were there, and his lordship. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, itis! Well, the Crown 
is a good house. The bishop sometimes 
stays at the Crown; but, as the bar 
and the judges always do go to the 
Three Bells, of course a gentleman is 
more at ease with his friends.” Had 
he been at this circuit hefore ? 

No, Mr. Skene had never been on 
this circuit before; was not going to 
join the circuit now, but had some 
business that would keep him in Plym- 
outh a few days. Could Mrs. War- 
ing name to him a good shoemaker? 
Of course,she could; and so on, and 
so on, and so on, until, when, at the 
end of fifteen minutes, Mr. Skene 
said he had a few new “ Spectators” 
which Mrs. Waring had not seen 
perhaps, and which he had prom- 
ised to bring to her niece, that lady, 
without the least hesitation, begged 
him to come into her own parlor, and 
without the least hesitation called the 
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pretty traveller down stairs. She was 
surprised and was pleased to see her 
compatiion so soon, gave him her hand 
cordially, and said so, and thanked 
him most heartily for the new “ Spec- 
tators.” And so they fell to talking 
just in the easiest way in the world; 
and Anthony told to Mrs. Waring his 
little stories of Mr. Addison and Mr. 
Dick Steele and Lord Fairfax. And 
then he told other stories about Dr. 
Sacheverell and my Lord Marlborough; 
and, finding Mrs. Waring had ecclesi- 
astical interests, was glad to tell an an- 
ecdote or two of Archbishop Tillotson, 
and, in short, made himself very agree- 
able. It was with very little fuss 
that Mrs. Waring got the frightened 
Mary to put a third plate, a third tea- 
eup, and a third saucer on the little 
table ; so that with perfect ease, when 
the kettle boiled, and was brought in 
hissing, the good woman could ask 
Mr. Skene, whom she always called 
“Mr. Skee,” if he would not join 
them at tea. Ah, me! little need to 
press Mr. Anthony. And as they 
draw up to the table, and as Mrs 
Waring opens the little tea-canister, 
which happens to be the very twin of 
his in the dismal chambers at New 
Inn, how readily does Mr. Anthony’s 
thought, in this new born comfort, 
go back to think of the .dismalnesses 
of those chambers! Woe’s me! does 
he think as well of the garnet ring 
and the dream that led him so far? 
I think not. I am afraid there is the 
least reflection, that if poor Hengist, 
the roan horse, must go lame, he was 
glad he had gone lame at Tavistock. 
Where would Master Anthony be just 
now but for that unfortunate nail ? 
Well, it was well-nigh ten o’clock 
before he had told all his stories, and 
had listened to Mrs. Waring’s, his 
fair companion not displeased at the 
good sense which that lady showed as 
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she took her part in the conversation, 
but for herself not speaking so much 
or so often as Master Anthony might 


-have desired. At ten he withdrew, 


but had skilfully engaged the ladies 
to go with him to the assizes to-mor- 
row, that he might find for them a 
good place, where they might see the 
trial of Black Will and the Dartmon 
bruiser, two notorious highwaymen, 
who had even attacked Lord Penrhyn 
in his carriage, and were now likely 
to hang for it. Anthony had learned 
that Lady Penrhyn and the bishop’s 
wife were to be at the trial, and both 
his hostesses were pleased indeed to 
be invited to assist at it in such good 
company. And to the trial they went 
together. 


And so on, and so. on, and so on. 
The young lady’s visit to Plymouth 
lasted a fortnight, and the young 
man’s business detained him in Plym- 
outh a fortnight too. Every morn- 
ing he would keep up the pretence of 
oceupation, by going to the docks, and 
by spending an hour in listening to 
the trials as they went on; but every 
day, once at least, and oftener more 
than once, he would present himself 
at the Widow Waring’s to fulfil some 
appointment which had been made 
the day before. Not that they went 
every day to see highwaymen ar-- 
raigned. But there were the blessed 
Sundays, of course Mr. Skene must 
go to church; there was an excursion 
to Castle; there was a sail in 
the bay; ah, there is always enough 
to do where there is a lovely girl, and 
a wide awake young man, and a du- 
enna aunt not unwilling. 

No, this story is not to tell what 
he said to her, or she said to him, as 
that fortnight sped. This story, as 
you know, is all about pilchards. Nor, 
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indeed, do the family notes in my 
hand tell what they said to each other, 
day after day, after the highwaymen 
were well arraigned. Fill out the 
blanks for yourselves, dear young 
friends who have followed the story 
so far ; for me, all I can tell or will tell 
is what happened when the last day 
of the fortnight came. 

Anthony Skene was well persuaded, 
long before this time, that the quest for 
the Jady of the ring was like a quest 
of the Round Table knights, — the 
shadow of a dream. He had found 
here the queen of that ideal home of 
his, if only she would reign there; 
and, if not, never should any queen 
sit on that vacantthrone. The spirit 
and balance and cheeriness of this 
lovely girl were something wholly 
new to Anthony, certainly something 
which he had never seen among the 
finical girls in London, who let him 
take them to the play-house some- 


times, nor among the Hampshire girls, 
who came and went with his sisters, 
who could only flirt, but who had so 
little to say. Poor Lucy Savage, she 


was not well treated! In truth, his 
new flame had had an independent 
sort of life, and, with one and another 
of these relatives in this out-of-the- 
way corner of England, had been 
thrown in with books, with chances 
to read them, and advisers who put 
- her up to reading them; which books 
to this hour are the best reading for a 
hearty girl or for a manly boy. Thus 
she knew Comus by heart, and half the 
rest of Milton. She would sing you 
Shakspeare’s songs, and Ben Jonson’s 
and Herrick’s, in a simple way that 
made the tears run down your cheeks. 
She believed in Sir Roger de Coverley 
more than she did in the Rev. Mr. 
Gribe the parson; and she had a 
straight-forward way of telling you 
what she believed, and what she did 
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not believe, such as none of Anthony’s 
other flames had ever had. And An- 
thony was man enough to see and 
know and feel and understand that 
here was such a woman as he had 
never seen before, nor would be 
likely tosee again. Whether she had 
for him any share, even the slightest, 
of the overmastering passion which 
he had for her, he did not know; but 
he knew he could find out, and, like a 
brave man as he was, he knew no 
time was like this time. How he 
could get at her, or if he could get at 
her, in this home to which she was 
returning, he did not know. He 
could come at her here. 

So Sunday afternoon, her last day 
in Plymouth, as they walked home 
from church together, decorously fol- 
lowing Mrs. Waring, as she walked 
before with her neighbor Mr. Wil- 
lard, the calender, Anthony Skene told 
his pretty companion that he loved 
her better than he loved himself, and 
asked her to be his wife. 

The girl did not start ; but she did 
not speak. She tried to speak once; 
she tried to speak again; and it was 
only when he urged her to say some- 
thing, that she found life and nerve to 
say, — 

“Mr. Skene, you do not know what 
you are sayipg. To begin with, you 
do not know whom you are talking 
to.” 

“ T know I am talking to the loveli- 
est woman in England, the only wo- 
man I ever loved, or ever shall love; 
and that it is she I beg to marry me.” 

“ You are talking to a fisherman’s 
daughter,— you who are a gentle- 
man’s son.” f 

“ If I were talking to Simon Peter’s 
daughter,” said Anthony ingeniously, 
“T could only say what I have said,— 
that my life is yours to make it what 
you will; my home is your home, 
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though for years it must be a poor 
one; my heart is your heart, and I 
know that it is an honest one. Dear 
Mistress Margaret, do not throw that 
away.” 

“Mr. Skene,” said the girl, now 
pale with emotion, but still keeping 
boldly on in the way, without falter- 
ing in her step, “you do not know 
that this fisherman’s daughter works 
herself for her daily bread. This 
hand you ask for will be on Thursday 
morning sorting out the large fish from 
the smaller ones, and laying them in 
boxes for the market.” 

The inspiration of love, or the in- 
spiration of genius, lighted on An- 
thony: are they not both the same? 
He boldly took the little hand which 
she held up to him, and slipped on it 
the garnet ring, and said, “ And that 
is the ring which I would place on it, 
if you will let me.” 

Lucky for Meg Trevor that they 
were in the Curl Alley, which crosses 
from the High Street into Queen’s 
Street, and that no one could see her. 
She started this time, and trembled 
so. that she really needed Skene’s arm 
that she might stand. She looked on 
the ring and on him, with wonder and 
through tears. 

“Tt is my mother’s ring: I lost it 
this day twelvemonth.” - 

“Tt is your ring,” said he rever- 
ently. “I found it this day six 
month.” And he told her where he 
found it, how he found it, and he told 
her the vow he made when he found it, 
and how far on his journey to Corn- 
wall the vow had brought him. 

“And then — and then you aban- 
doned your heart’s love, you aban- 
doned the lady of the ring, because 
you met a little girl in a cart one 
_day! © Anthony Skene, I am 
ashamed of you!” For the girl was 
in the re-action now, and could laugh. 
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But Anthony could not laugh : he was 
graver than ever. 

“No, dearest ; but because it was 
written in the heaven above that I 
should love you, and you only, with all 
my mind and heart and soul and 
strength.” 

And the laugh was over on her lips, 
and she was very pale. And her hand 
fell back in his hand; and her eye 
struggled up and met his eye, and the 
whole was told; and his lip met her 
lip, and the garnet ring never left her 
finger again. 

They turned back into High Street, 
and they walked back past the church 
again, and out into the fields. Yes, 
the sun was setting when they came 
into the Widow Waring’s house ; and 
Anthony Skene asked her blessing, 
which blessing she gave. 

Margaret Waring Trevor started 
for Saint Michael’s Bay on the Mon- 
day, as she had said she would ; and on 
the Thursday, just as she had done 
for many years, with her own hands 
she sorted out the number one pil- 
chards of “Peg’s catch” from the 
number twos, and with her own hands 
arranged them in the neat boxes 
which her own wit had contrived, and 
her own forethought ordered, — boxes 
which already had the name of con- 
taining the very best cured pilchards 
of the very best catch of the season. 
On the Friday a young London law- 
yer appeared at Michael’s Bay, in- 
quiring about the catch, and where a 
man could buy pilchards best ; and on 
the Friday afternoon he was making 
a visit in Peg Trevor’s pretty little 
cottage, to the amazement of old 
Goody Tremaine, who took care of it 
and Peg together. But that year was 
the last year that Peg ever packed 
pilchards with her own hand. 

This is the story of the garnet ring. 
so far as it has to do with pilchards. 
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GEIKIE’S GREAT ICE AGE.! 

Here is a thoroughly interesting 
ook, written in the best vein, and the 
best style of the best school, of the 
younger physical science. The author 
first tells what he knows of the facts, 
and how he knows it. Having in- 
terested the reader in these facts, as 
observed, he offers with sufficient 
modesty a plan, or theory, which will, 
to a certain extent, account for those 
facts. But even here—though 
pressed, of course, by the most ter- 
rible temptation to falsehood which 
can beset men — he points out, man- 
fashion, the places where this plan, or 
theory, fails, as well as the places 
where part fits with part, and it is 
satisfactory. Then, and only then, 
he permits himself to bring in one or 
another sporadic observation from 
this or that outlying district, which 
seems to help along toward the con- 
clusion for which he is willing to ad- 
mit his own partiality, though he will 
not proclaim that it has been made 
sure. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
have lived through three or four first- 
rate geological theories, to have heard 
each of them maintained with ardor, 
and proved to a demonstration, and 
then ‘have seen them in succession 
give way before either an eruption or 
a deluge, an avalanche or a glacier, 

1 The Great Ice Age, and Its Relations to the 
Antiquity of Man. By James Geikie, with maps 
and illustrations. New York: Appleton & Co., 
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or some other cataclysm, — either a 
“present cause,” or an astronomical 
precession, as was most convenient, — 
take a certain satisfaction, in more 
mature life, that the geology of to-day 
is willing to express itself more mod- 
estly than did that of earlier epochs. 

The present conclusion is, that, up- 
wards of two hundred thousand years 
ago, the position of the earth to the 
sun was such, that the northern hem- 
isphere had a most intensely severe 
climate. Compare the condition of 
things, if you please, to that at the 
antarctic zone now, where Commo- 
dore Wilkes coasted hundreds of miles, 
along the face of ice-bluffs, which 
screened from view the continent be- 
hind and beneath them. This great 
sheet of land-ice covered all Britain, 
as the smooth frosting covers the 
rough surface of a wedding-cake. It 
covered the highest mountains, and 
filled the lowest valleys. Being one 
series of connected glaciers, the ice 
crept down the valleys, pushed to sea, 
and terminated in deep water far from 
what now forms the coast-line of Eng- 
land. The Scandinavian mountains, 
in like manner, shed vast icebergs 
into the northern ocean, and sent 
southward a stream of ice that not 
only filled up the basin of the Baltic, 
but overflowed Finland, and advanced 
upon the plains of Northern Germany, 
while from every mountain region in 
Europe great glaciers descended into 
the low countries beyond. 





Geikie’s Great Ice Age. 


It will be understood, however, that 
this was not the condition of the 
whole world, but only of the northern 
half of the northern hemisphere. It 
will also be understood that the heat 
of summer, though not as intense as 
afterwards, ate away more and more 
on these ice-cliffs ; and steadily, as the 
world approached its present relation 
to the sun, the northern climate 
ameliorated. 


“The mammoth and the woolly-coated 
rhinoceros roamed in our ’’ [English] ‘‘ val- 
leys; the great bear haunted our caves; and 
pine-trees grew in the south of England: but 
the seasons were still well marked. In win- 
ter-time frost often covered the rivers with 
athick coat of ice, which the summer again 
tore away, when the rivers, swollen with 
the tribute of such receding glaciers as still 
liugered in our deeper glens, rushed along 
the valleys, and spread devastation far and 
wide. By slow degrees, however, the cold 
of winter abated, while the heat of summer 
increased. As the warmth of summer 
waxed, the arctic mammalia gradually dis- 
appeared from our valleys, and sought out 
northern and more congenial homes. Step 
by step, the climate continued to grow 
milder, and the difference between the 
seasons to be less distinctly marked, until 
eventually something like perpetual sum- 
mer reigned in Britain. Then it was that 
the hippopotamus wallowed in our rivers, 
and the elephant crashed through our for- 
ests; then, too, the lion, the tiger, and the 
hyena became denizens of the English 
caves. 

“Such scenes as these continued for a 
long time; but again the climate began to 
change.” [For this change no explanation 
is offered.] ‘‘ Gradually the southern mam- 
malia disappeared, and were succeeded by 
arctic animals. Even these, however, as 
the temperature became too severe, mi- 
grated southward, until all life deserted 
Britain, and snow and ice were left in un- 
disputed possession. Once more the con- 
fluent glaciers overflowed the land, and 
desolation and sterility were everywhere. 
-. . We cannot yet say how often such al- 
ternations of cold and warm periods were 
repeated; nor can we be sure that paleoli- 
thic man lived in Britain during the earlier 
warm intervals of the glacial epoch: but 
since his implements are met with at the 
bottom of the oldest paleolithic deposits, 
and since we know that the animals with 
which he was certainly contemporaneous 
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did occupy Britain in early interglacial ages, . 
and even in times anterior to the glacial 
epoch itself, it is in the highest degree likely 
that man arrived here.at least as early as 
the mammoth and the hippopotamus. 

“ Be this as it may, the evidence appears 
to be decisive as to the presence of man in 
Britain during the last mild interglacial 
epoch. He then entered at a time when 
Britain was joined to Europe across the bed 
of the German Ocean; at a time when the 
winters were still severe enough to freeze 
over the rivers in the south of England; at 
a time when glaciers nestled in our upland 
and mountain valleys, and the arctic mam- 
malia oceupied the land. He lived here 
long enough to witness a complete change 
of climate, to see the arctic mammalia 
vanish from England, and the hippopotamus 
and its congeners take their place. At a 
later date, and while a mild and genial 
climate still continued, he beheld the sea 
slowly gain upon the land, until little by 
little, step by step, a large portion of our 
country was submerged,—a submergence 
which, as we know, reached in Wales to 
the extent of some two thousand feet. We 
know further, that, simultaneously with 
the partial drowning of the British Island, 
@ vast one in Northern Europe also sank 
down below the waves.” 


This prehistoric personage, “ pale- 
olithic man,” whose observations in 
those early days, as thus presented, 
were certainly as remarkable as the 
extraordinary observations of the 
New-Zealander are to be in what we 
may properly call the post-historic 
ages, could not hold his ground in 
England. The genial climate gave 
way; the last cold period began; 
intense arctic cold made of Britain a 
frozen archipelago; aud what interests 
us here a little, a very little more, did 
much the same with North America. 
During this latest cold period, it is in 
the highest degree unlikely that 
paleolithic man lived so far north as 
England. He had to give it up. 
But now 


** Another great change ensued. Those 
mysterious forces by which the solid crust 
of the globe is elevated and depressed, now 
again began to act. The sea gradually re- 
treated; and our hills and valleys eventual- 
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ly re-appeared. Step by step, the British 
Islands rose out of the waters, until, for the 
last time, they became united to the con- 
tinent. Snow, however, still covered our 
loftier mountains, and glaciers yet lingered 
in. a few of our mountain valleys. The 
treeless land was now invaded by the rein- 
deer, the moosedeer, the arctic fox, the 
lemming, and the marmot; and neolithic 
man likewise entered upon the scene. 

“ As years rolled on, the sea again stole 
in between our island and the continent, 
until a final severance was effected.” 

Tt is, however, not Mr. Geikie’s 
purpose to trace the later changes; 
and with the appearance of our own 
ancestor, neolithic man, he closes his 
agreeable treatise. So clear and so 
satisfactory is its guidance from the 
paleolithic to the neolithic times, that 
we are sure it will have an interest 
for all thoughtful students of the old 


and new. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.! 

Two volumes are already published 
of the fascinating Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams. Hisson, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, contributes the Intro- 
duction and such notes as the text re- 
quires; but almost all the book is a 
selection, made only too resolutely, 
from his invaluable Diary. 

His father, the first President 
Adams, is the author of that witty 
and wise remark, that generally men 
keep diaries when they have little 
else to do; and that as soon as their 
lives become important, or crowded 
with duties and events, the diary is 
omitted from the mere pressure of 
necessity. In more than ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred there is a sad 
amount of truth in this remark. John 
Adams’s own Diary, alas! is an illus- 
tration of it; but his son persevered 
in weal and woe, in good report and 
evil. The result is, that we now have 


1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising 
portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited 
by Charles Francis Adams. Vols.iand ii. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1874. 


John Quincy Adams. 


a very curious view of his time from 
his exceptional position. It is very 
seldom that we can see men and 
events for fifty years as such a man 
saw them. True, the Diary goes much 
into personal detail, even detail of 
introspection as to his own character 
and studies, successes and failures: 
still it also gives many very curious 
memoranda of conversations with 
statesmen, rulers, and other persons 
in positions of command. And 
strange indeed are the resurrections 
by which such a book of men as this 
calls to life and memory events and 
discussions long since dead and for- 
gotten, which in their day filled large 
space upon the most showy placards 
of the time. 

The two volumes which are pub- 
lished bring down the history of Mr. 
Adams’s life to 1809. He was born 
in 1767; so that this is a period of 
forty-two years. Writing in 1846, he 
says, “I saw with my own eyes the 
fires of Charlestown, and heard Bri- 
tannia’s thunders in the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and witnessed the tears of 
my mother, and mingled with them 
my own, at the fall of Warren, a dear 
friend of my father, and a beloved 
physician to me.” His mother had 
taken him by the hand on the day of 
that battle (he not seven years old), 
and they ascended a hill near his 
home, that he might see and hear 
what he could while the fight went on. 
From that moment till he died, in 
1848, it might be said that he was 
seeing and hearing every thing of 
import in the history of his country. 
And, from almost the earliest time 
when the child could spell and write, we 
have here his record of what he saw and 


heard for thirty-one years. We are to 


have the record of forty years more. 
However curious and valuable the 
record and testimony which the book 





John Quincy Adams. 


gives regarding others, it is most cu- 
rious in its complete and unreserved 
testimony as to the author. Hence- 
forth there need be no question re- 
garding him, who, till now, has 
been a man not easily understood in 
more points than one. How was it 
that this man, who commanded every- 
body’s respect for his abilities, lived 
and died with so few personal friends ? 
That was one question. How was it 
that this man should have had so few 
enthusiastic admirers till after the 
presidency, though he was, after that 
time, the man above parties, and 
outside of them, who commanded the 
enthusiasm even of the youngest men 
of his section, as perhaps did no other 
man of his time? That was another 
question. How was it that this man, 


who came into national life with all 
the disadvantages of a New-Eng- 
lander, always, when crises came, 


alienated his nearest friends in New 
England? ‘That was another. All 
such questions are answered again 
and again, and yet again, in these 
volumes of confessions. 

His criticism upon himself is piti- 
lessly severe. Of this his son says, 
that his own rule has been to suppress 
nothing of what his father says, even 
when his habits of self-examination 
might be thought to tell most against 
himself. His temper, his industry, his 
intellectual abilities, are all weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting, 
by the same judge, who is at once 
judge and criminal. He early formed 
the opinion that he should not suc- 
ceed as an orator. In two or three 
passages he expresses this with great 
distinctness. Yet he never ceased to 
attempt to conquer his difficulties in 
this line. As Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard Col- 
lege, he delivered the first course of 
lectures on rhetoric which any one 
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prepared in this country; and the 
volume which contains them may to 
this hour challenge comparison with 
any similar volume written here since 
that day. In the end, the men 
who remember him now remem- 
ber him as spoken of by Milton’s 
words of Isocrates, called “the old 
man eloquent.” “Eloquent” he cer- 
tainly was in that higher sense in 
which Mr. Webster says eloquence 
does not consist inspeech. Mr. Web- 
ster was speaking of the father then. 
Did he for a moment think of the 
eager impulses, and not wholly suc- 
cessful language, of the son? This 
much is certain, that for the last 
fifteen years of his life, no man so 
held the lower House in Congress to 
hear his words, or so commanded 
them, though his position was often 
solitary, and the cause he sustained 
unpopular, as did this old man, who 
in his youth, almost mad with morti- 
fication at his own failure, wrote so 
often on the pages of his Diary that 
he should never be an orator. 

Mr. Adams lived abroad so much in 
his early life, that he learned to con- 
sider the country as a nation, and to 
cut loose from any sectional politics. 
He hated England with a hatred like 
Hannibal’s, which he frankly ex- 
plained to Mr. Sturge in the letter 
from which we have cited a few lines. 
If all our statesmen could unlearn 
their local pettinesses, and put on a 
more comprehensive habit by spend- 
ing a few years abroad, it would be a 
good thing to send them all on foreign 
service, before we gave them much to 
do at home. In Mr. Adams’s case 
this national feeling, joined with his 
hatred of England, brought about his 
parting from his Federal friends, who 
had sent him to the United States 
Senate, where he distinguished him- 
self. With readiness which he 
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would never have approved in another, 
he resigned his seat, when he found 
the Massachusetts legislature would 
not stand by him; and Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Madison then sent him 
to Russia. All through this period, 
when the independence, not to say 
loneliness, of his habits of political 
life was asserting itself, he never 
changed for an instant his contempt 
for Mr. Jefferson himself. The Diary 
adds very funny stories to those which 
are traditional of the braggadocio and 
conceit of the great little Virginian. 
In later days, as we all know, it will 
show enough more of the same con- 
tempt, lighted up, as we suppose, in 
most cases, by vivid ridicule. 

He had few very near friends, — 
very few; but to those friends he 
was very true, and they tohim. In 
the first volume there is a very pleas- 
ant record of a passage of his life, 
where he refused to stand for Con- 
gress in the Democratic interest, lest, 
by so doing, he should endanger the 
success of his friend, Josiah Quincy, 
who was the Federal candidate. The 
lack of other friends was supplied to 
the full in his affection, which we 
may fairly call passionate, for his wife 
and for his children. It would not be 
too much to say that his domestic 
tastes, his enthusiasm for home, 
indeed, probably injured his general 
popularity as a public man, in many, 
if not in all the important stages of 
his career. 

Readers who have not the book at 
command would hardly forgive us if 
we did not give some extract from it. 
The following passage, at the end of 
October, 1807, is one which will give an 
idea of his frequent reviews of his own 
methods, successes, and failures : — 


“30th. —I employed the whole evening 
in looking over the journals of the Senate 
since I have been one of its members. In 


the numerous traces of my own conduct 
there, I remark materials for serious reflec- 
tion. Of the very little business which I 
have commenced during the four sessions, 
at least three-fourths has failed, with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar mortification. The 
very few instances in which I[ have suc- 
ceeded have been always after an opposi- 
tion of great obstinacy, often ludicrously 
contrasting with the insigniticance of the 
object in pursuit. More than one instance 
has occurred where the same thing which I 
have assiduously labored in vain to effect 
has been afterwards accomplished by oth- 
ers without the least resistance; more than 
one where the pleasure of disappointing me 
has seemed to me the prominent principle 
of decision. Of the preparatory business 
matured in committees, I have had a share, 
gradually increasing through the four ses- 
sions, but always as a subordinate member. 
The merely laborious duties have been 
realily assigned to me, and as readily un- 
dertaken and discharged. My success has 
been more frequent in opposition than in 
carrying any proposition of my own; and I 
hope I have been instrumental in arresting 
many unadvised purposes and projects. 
Though as to’ the general policy of the 
country I have been uniformly in a small 
and constantly decreasing minority, my 
opinions and votes have been much oftener 
in unison with the administration than 
with their opponents; and I have met with 
at least as much opposition from my party 
friends as from their adversaries, —I be- 
lieve more. I know not that I have made 
any personal enemies now in the Senate; 
nor can I flatter myself with having ac- 
quired any personal friends. There have 
been hitherto two, Mr. Tracy and Mr. 
Plumer, upon whom I could rely; but it 
has pleased Providence to remove one of 
them by death, and the changes of political 
party have removed the other. With the 
warmest wish to render real service to the 
public, according to the measure of my 
abiilty, the path which prudence prescribes 
to me under the circumstances of the time 
is to undertake little, and content myself 
with the regular attendance, which is the 
duty of every member, and to restrain 
rather than indulge the propensities to 
debate.” 


The volumes are admirably edited. 
One only wish is that there were more 
notes, and that we had more of the 
editor’s views of the times through 


which we pass with him. But such 
is not his place. The volumes which 
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we have, and those which we wait for, 
will make all together by far the most 
valuable comment we can expect on 
the first half-century of our national 
history. ~ 


SAINT CECILIA. 


Tue publishers of the brilliantly 
illustrated books relating to the man- 
ners and customs of the middle ages, 
edited by Paul De La Croix, have 
brought out another magnificent vol- 
ume, illustrative of life in Rome in 
the,first two centuries of the Christian 
era.! It is especially devoted to the 
life of Saint Cecilia; bat the history 
of her life and of her ancestors gives 
occasion for a careful account of life 
among the early Christians, as far 
as itis known. This is especially in- 
tended to carry out a theory of the 
author, a Catholic, Dom Gueranger, 
who entertains the opinion, that as 
many of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity were found among the noble 
patrician classes as among the poor. 
His argument is not necessary to 
give weight to Christianity; but it is 
interesting in the study of its true 
history. Its presentation gives an 
opportunity for a close examination 
of the catacombs, and the interesting 
facts that have lately been developed 
in the discoveries in subterranean 
Rome; and it is accompanied by a 
complete series of illustrations, by 
means of woodcuts, engravings, and 
chromo-lithographs. 

These two portions of the large 
volume are the most interesting, as 
far as the text is concerned. The 
author is evidently inclined to use the 
Protestant method of argument, and 
makes sparing allusion to legends, vis- 


1 Sainte Cécile et la Société romaine aux deux 
Prémiers sitcles, Par Dom Gueranger. Paris: 
- Harbette et Cie. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 

40 Winter Street. 
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ions, and miraculous appearances, as 
evidence of what he wishes to prove. 
And his history of the catacombs is 
one of the most complete that we 
have. 

The volume is made ponderous by 
an account of the honors that have 
been shown by artists, and by digni- 
taries of the Roman Church, to the 
martyred saint. This account (of 
which the greater part has appeared 
in a former work by the same author) 
is much too long and diffuse; but the - 
illustrations which accompany it are 
a valuable addition to the book, many 
of them being engravings from the 
celebrated pictures of Saint Cecilia, 
including those of the earliest times. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
custom of painting Saint Cecilia with 
an instrument of music in her hands 
dates from the fifteenth century only. 
Before that period, such an accessory 
to the representation does not appear 
to have been considered necessary. 
It is from these paintings of the last 
four centuries that has arisen the 
tradition that Saint Cecilia was a won- 
derful musician, who accompanied her- 
self with instruments in her praises 
of the Lord. There is no historical 
foundation for such a belief. The 
authentic account of her life is con- 
tained in a book called “The Acts of 
Saint Cecilia,” in which no mention of 
any musical instrument is made. In 
introducing them into their pictures, 
the artists would seem to have been 
misled by the first words of the 
“ offices ” appointed for the saint’s 
day, taken from the “Acts.” This 
service begins with the words, “ Can- 
tantibus organis, Cecilia Domino 
decantabat.”” The “organa” here 
alluded to mean nothing more than 
@ spiritual concert; and these words 
form the beginning of the narrative, 
that tells how Sainte Cécile, in the 
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midst of the pomps of marriage, —a 
Roman and Pagan ceremonial, — sang 
to herself some of the psalms of 
David, drowning the songs of earth 
with the spiritual sounds of a loftier 
melody. And this, indeed, may have 
suggested to the later artists the idea 
of representing her with the attri- 
butes of the Queen of Harmony. 

The great interest of this book is 
in its numerous illustrations magnifi- 
vently brought out, engravings, wood- 
cuts, and letter-press most carefully 
executed; so that it is a volume that 
may be truly called du luxe, and 
valuable in its completeness, — a suit- 
able companion to those we have 
alluded to of the “ Moyen AGE.” 


HOW MARJORY HELPED. 

Tuis story, which received the prize 
awarded by the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion, is a charming tale of child-life 
in country and city, teaching the best 
lessons in the most attractive way, 
and deserves to rank with some of 
Miss Alcott’s earliest and best books. 
The heroine is a young daughter in 
the large family of a country doctor, 
and is beset with all the little trials 
and annoyances which fall to the lot 
of an impulsive little girl in such a 
situation. She has, however, a kind 
and loving nature, and a strong deter- 
mination, which good home-influences 
have turned in the right direction. 
Early in the story, on her twelfth 
birthday, the author ushers Marjory 
into the dignities and responsibilities 
of young womanhood, among which 
are the privilege of a separate cham- 
ber and a set of new resolutions. 
From this time, the story is one of 
true effort in the ordering of her own 
life, and the influence which she may 
have upon others to increase the use- 
fulness and happiness of her little 
world. An invitation from relatives 


soon carries her to the city for the 
winter. Here, in the midst of a rich 
family and at a fashionable school, she 
has large opportunities to continue 
her course of helpfulness; and, in the 
various adventures which befall the 
dozen or more of young people to 
whom the author introduces us, she 
shows the early developments of those 
traits which in more mature age make 
up the perfect woman. But perfect 
the Marjory of the story is not: she 
has weaknesses, mistakes, and errors 
in judgment, which will give to all girls 
who read it the feeling of sisterhood ; 
and the book will do much in showing 
them how to avoid those mistakes, 
and strengthen those weaknesses. 

The sketches of boy-life are also 
good, though not finished in detail as 
those of the various heroines. The 
book only shows us the events of a 
year, and suggests the hope that the 
author will, in a future volume, let us 
into the knowledge of how Marjory met 
some of the more serious and perplex- 
ing questions of young womanhood. 

A delightful little train of incident 
brings the beautiful houstonia into the 
story, which, with many other allu- 
sions, shows on the part of the author 
a keen appreciation of and familiar- 
ity with the beauties of nature. The 
style is free from any of the bookish 
faults: if it be a little lacking in 
technical book-craft, it will be sure 
to rank among permanent favorites 
as a charming and instructive story for 
young people. It is evident through- 
out that the writer is pleading a cause 
that she has at heart, and that the 
book is written for the influence it 
may have, rather than made for the 
price it may bring. 


MRS. WISTER’S NOVELS. 
Mrs. Wister has added to the 
English literature of our time a series 
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Mrs. Wister’s Novels. 


of novels exceptionally good, and so 
admirably selected, that by this time, 
when she puts another on the list, 
people of sense know that it is good ; 
and seek it, almost as if all the stories 
had the same author. The two.last 
are, “ The Second Wife,” from Marlitt, 
and “ Hulda,” from Lewald, two Ger- 
man novelists of whom most readers 
in this country would know nothing 
‘but for Mrs. Wister. The two novels 
are wholly unlike each other; but 
each has its very strong points, and 
they hold readers with attention, 
steadily increasing in intensity, to 
the very close. 

Wondering publishers, who have 
found the reading world very coy 
about buying translated novels, even 
if they were George Sand’s, look on 
with wonder, and do not see why 
Mrs. Wister’s books should be more 
successful than others. The secret 
is, of course, to be found partly in a 
selection made with admirable taste, 
But this is not enough. First-rate 
novels are selected sometimes, and 
are translated, which people, after all, 
cannot read; and one is tempted to 
repeat the old joke, that there never 
were but two perfect translations, and 
that those were wrought by Infinite 
Power, The other half of the secret, 


1The Second Wife, The Old Ma’amselle’s 
Secret, Gold Elsie, The Little Moorland Prin- 
cess, Countess Gisela, all after E. Marlitt; Hulda, 
or the Deliverer, after F. Lewald; Only a Girl, 
after Wilhelmine von Hillern; Enchanting and 
Enchanted, from Hacklinder; Why Did He not 
Die? after Ad. von Volekhausen. All from Ger- 
err Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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and—if we may be allowed the 
expression — much the larger half, 
will be found in the well-chosen words 
of Messrs. Lippincott’s advertise- 
ment. These novels are not transla- 
tions from the German: they are 
“after the German.” The translator 
commands a simple and pure English 
style, and uses it, instead of making 
an “ upsetting,” as the Germans call 
it, of anybody’s else style. That is 
to say, you shall find on any page of 
one of these books the same narrative 
that you would find on the corre- 
sponding page of the German author; 
but you may find no nominative 
which corresponds with his nomina- 
tive, no verb with his verb, no periods 
with his periods. It is Mrs. Wister’s 
English that you read: it is not 


‘Hacklinder’s broken English, or Mrs. 


Wister’s broken German. 

It is to be wished that all people 
who undertake to transplant from ‘one 
language to another could be made to 
understand, that at least in narrative, 
probably in all cases, this is the way 
in which their work should be done. 
The result in this case is such English 
as flows easily along; as can be read, 
without jerk or hinderance, either as 
one swings in his hammock alone, or 
as he reads aloud to a sympathizing 
circle of listeners. 

We shall not tell the story either 
of “ Hilda” or of the “Second Wife.” 
“Gold Elsie” and “The Ma’amselle’s 
Secret ” have been the favorites in the 
series, perhaps; but there is not one 
of them which is not a good novel. 





In Miss Carpenter’s sketch, on p. 285, an omission, for which she is not responsible, 
makes it seem as if she thought Point Judith, in Rhode Island, were a part of Boston 
Neck. There are two peninsulas, in fact, one south of the other. 

33 . 





Record of Progress. 


In some directions, the progress of America is painfully slow, 
and even backward, like the crab; but in crime and outrage we are 
certainly going forward as fast as the most radical can desire. Every 
form of villany seems to be increasing, and in all parts of the coun- 
try. The most shocking murders occur in the most rural and inno- 
eent communities: The passion for using other people’s money as if 
it were their own is not confined to tempted cashiers and New-York 
aldermen, but invades all classes of society, and attacks persons 
who seem the farthest removed from temptations. Were there 
any thing like an equal advance in our machinery for detecting, pun- 
ishing, and repressing crime, this state of things could be viewed 
with more composure; but our bulwarks and remedies against crime 
have grown feebler as there has come to be more need of them. Not 
long since, OLD AND NEw took occasion to say in its own way, 
which dull readers will sometimes misunderstand, that ‘the convict 
Tweed, now in Sing-Sing Prison, will be the victim of a real and 
great injustice,” because, being a felon, no effort will be made, 
while he is in prison, to, convert him into a good citizen. We spend 
money, it was said, to convert elderly foreign heathen, with red, 
yellow, or black skins, into decent Christians: why not try the same 
course with this eminent New-York heathen in a white skin, and, the- 
oretically, a parti-colored jacket and trousers? There may be ample 
time to complete his reformation before his sentence expires ; and cer- 
tainly there will be time to begin it before a governor can be elected 

-who will pardon him out for old acquaintance sake. Now, laughable 
as this proposition may have seemed, it will be found, on examination, 
to be laughable chiefly because nobody really believes that our.con- 
victs are Christianized in prison, and because we profoundly distrust 
the very means of preventing crime on which we apparently rely. 
Not one man in a thousand expects Tweed to grow better in prison, 

_or wants him kept there with that hope. It is his punishment for 
guilt, and the warning to other evil-doers from his punishment, that 
makes us glad every time we think of Tweed behind the prison bars. 

This is as good evidence as we shall find to the value of punish- 
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ment, as such, in the penalty for crime. The punishment need | not 
be vindictive, nor can it ever be duly proportioned to man’s guilt, 
except by man’s Maker; but some infusion of punishment is neces- 
sary to satisfy our sense of justice, and to prepare the convict himself 
for the first step in reformation. We can see this in the case of 
Tweed, —a,criminal but lately rich, powerful, and prosperous, whom 
we wish, for the good of others, to incapacitate from soon becoming 
tich or powerful again: we cannot always see it in every poor 
creature’s case which comes under our notice. The old codes erred 
in making punishment wholly vindictive, and not at all reformatory : 
we err, or incline to err, on the other side, aiming too exclusively 
at the reformation of the convict, and willing to soften, so far as we 
can, the rigor of his confinement. In doing this, we sometimes over- 
‘look the terrible significance of this penalty of imprisonment. Our 
tendency is nowadays to equalize and belittle great things and grand 
characters, until every thing is commonplace and indifferent. Impris- 
onment is now so common, that we think scarcely more of it than 
of the influenza, or of election to Congress.. Anybody may “ catch 
cold ;”” anybody may be sent to Washington ; anybody may be sen- 
tenced to prison. But Tweed became a signal example. of what 
penalty may sometimes denote. A few years ago he governed New 
York as absolutely as any despot rules his kingdom: the property 
and political influence of the great city were completely in his hands ; 
but the power of the people, armed with the sharp weapon of im- 
prisonment, came suddenly into collision with his power, overthrew 
him, stripped him of all his influence, and forced him to undergo 
some, at least, of the hardships in a prison. 

So long as such overthrows are possible in a country like ours, it 
cannot be said that impunity exists for any offender, though thou- 
sands may chance to escape unpunished, nor that imprisonment has 
lost its force or its terrors. 





THE PRISON QUESTION AS IT punishment in Tartarus, for setting: 
NOW STANDS. fire to the ‘Temple of Apollo at Del- 
Ir. is chiefly upon the feeble and phi, as exhorting the dead with a 
foolish classes that the force of im- loud voiee, “to take warning by his 
prisonment is expended ; and toward fate, and never despise the gods,” — 
them it is a brute force, crashing 
and destroying oftentimes, but sel- 
dom beneficent, or instructive, or re- 
formatory. Virgil represents poor old A noble verse, but not likely. to be of 
Phlegyas, while sentenced to eternal much practical benefit to his hearers; 


“Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere 
divos.” 
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For except Afneas, who did not need 
the warning, none but the dead and 
damned (already. could hear him. 
Something like this preaching of 
Phlegyas is, the moral conveyed to 
prisoners by the lesson of their im- 
prisonment; for their condition is 
such that they can scarcely profit by 
it, at least, as it is now imparted to 
them. They are often so born and 
circumstanced, that they are scarcely 
responsible for the crimes they perpe- 
trate ; and are almost always so wrong- 
headed and ill-taught, that they do not 
feel their responsibility. They blame 
others, and especially they blame 
society, for the crimes which they 
confessedly commit. 

The only prison system ever suc- 
cessfully put in practice for a long 
time, which combines the best features 
of the old and the new theories of con- 
vict treatment, is that established by 
Sir Walter Crofton in Ireland twenty 
years ago, and still in practical opera- 
tion there, justifying its praises by its 
results. There is reason to hope that 
Sir Walter himself may visit America 
next year to interpret and describe 
his system to our people. Should he 
do so, let us hope that his presence 
may bring to a focus the scattered 
rays of good sense and philanthropy 
which now illuminate the dismal 
record of crime in the United States ; 
and that we may have somewhere 
established (if it should be only in 
the small State of Rhode Island) 
a convict system approaching in ex- 
cellence to that in Ireland. 

As tested by its results in dimin- 
ishing crime in that country, the 
Irish or Crofton system is truly re- 
markable. In January, 1854, when 
the whole population of Ireland was 
a little more than 6,000,000, the 
convict population sentenced for the 
higher grades of crime was about 
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4,000, or one in every 1,500 of the 
inhabitants. .Twenty years later, in 
January, 1874, when the whole popu- 
lation of the country was between 
5,300,000 and 5,500,000, the convict 
population had fallen to less than a 
third part of what it'was in 1854; 
that this, to 1,136, or little more than 
one in 5,900, The convietions for high 
erime, which in 1854-55 averaged 610 
a year, are now less than 225 a year, 
or fewer than in Massachusetts, which, 
with a population of about 1,600,000, 
will this year receive nearly 250 con- 
victs into its Charlestown prison. As 
almost half these Massachusetts con- 
victs are sentenced for the same length 
of time, and the same offences, as those 
in Ireland, it is fair to take 100 of 
them as representing the same degree 
of criminality as was represented by 
the 228 Irish convicts. Now, the 
population of Massachusetts being 
to that of Ireland about as 1 to 
34, we have the comparative crimi- 
nality of Massachusetts to that of 
Ireland, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as 350 is to 228, or more than 
sixty per cent greater. In New York 
it is probably double that of Ireland. 
Of course, other causes have co-operat- 
ed with Sir Walter Crofton’s system 
to reduce crime in Ireland to its pres- 
ent minimum; while other causes than 
our own wretched prison system have 
combined to swell the flood of crime 
here in America. The commitments 
to the Massachusetts state-prison the 
present year will be just about double 
what they were in the year 1864; and 
the number now imprisoned there is 
almost double what it was on the Ist of 
October, ten years ago. Then it was 
but 351, of whom about 35 were under 
sentence for life: now the number at 
Charlestown is more than 670, of 
whom about’ 68 are sentenced for 
life, and about 100 are second-comers 
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to this same prison. During these 
teri years, while crime has doubled, 
the population of the State has. in- 
creased about thirty per cent. ‘This 
is surely progress the wrong way. 


HEALTH, INDUSTRY, AND EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA. 


_ | Ir we cross to tiie opposite side of 

the globe, and look at unhappy India, 
where famine and misery have been 
80 fatal this year, we find, notwith- 
standing all that, some very gratify- 
ing evidences of advancing civiliza- 
tion. In Bengal, where the famine 
has chiefly prevailed, there have been, 
and still are, other great sources of 
human wretchedness and mortality. 
Miss Florence Nightingale, a year 
ago, in a paper read before the 
British Social Science Congress at 
Norwich, made these startling state- 
ments about the sanitary condition 
of that great province of England’s 
Indian empire : — 


“Bengal is the most thickly populated 
country in the world, — a country of villa- 
ges. Till country drainage is introduced, 
till agriculture is improved, till irrigation 
and drainage are combined, —both better 
when together, the first dangerous when 
apart,—-no great improyement in health, 

- civilization, or vigor, of the people, can be 
expected. The ‘drain’ in ‘another sense, 
the drain upon human life and happiness, 
of fever in India, is literally untold. But as 
far as can be told, —in 1871, a peculiar 
healthy year, about one and a half millions 
of people died in India from fever, or 
nearly twelve in every thousand, or twen- 
ty-three times as many as cholera de- 
stroyed. But this is a’mere trifle compared 
‘with the ravage fever commits in sapping 
the strength and vigor of the country, in 
making the young old, the healthy infirm 
for life, the industrious helpless invalids, 
the rich poor, the thriving country a waste. 
The deaths must first be multiplied by fifty 
or sixty to give us the attacks. Then a 
man who has once had a bad attack of ma- 
laria has it. for life ; and almost all ‘this 
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fever is malarial. Cholera destroys life, 
but does no more. Fever destroys the life 
of the country, saps the world in which it 
is. Look at the Burdwan fever; look at 
the Dengue fever. ‘ Dengue’ is rarely fatal; 
but in its districts ‘ Dengue’ is master: and 
sixty or seventy out of every hundred are 
‘down’ with it. 

“Trrigation is essential in many parts of 
India ; but irrigation with stagnant water 
is almost as injurious to crops as to health. 
Irrigation should be accompanied by im- 
proving the natural drainages of the coun- 
try, so as to keep the water moving, 
however slowly. Let me tell a curious 
history told me by one of the members of 
the first Bengal Sanitary Commission. In 
1857, nine miles of country, with twenty- 
five villages, were laid waste by fever. 
Death came sometimes in three hours. Of 
six hundred in a village, only a few in the 
centre houses lived : all the others died or 
fled. All the other houses were unroofed 
and tenantless. In the other villages noth- 
ing was left but pariah dogs.’ The crops 
were uncut, The dead lay about in the 
hollows, unburied and unburned ; for there 
was nobody left to bury them. Where the 
people did live, they degenerated mentally 
and physically. The cause of all this was 
a@ screw turned by a cooly, which flooded 
the low lands from the Ganges canal faster 
than the water could be carried off. The 
man at the screw (at four rupees a month) 
ruled the destinies of a large population, 
not only as to health and life, but as to 
soul and mind, according as the screw 
turned to the right or to the left. This 
melancholy history is given here, not for 
our discouragement, but for our encour- 
agement ; not becatise it is so hopeless, but 
because it is so hopeful. If the screw 
turned too much brings fever, the screw 
turned just right brings plenty and health. 
Let the people only see how much they 
can do for themselves in improving their 
surface drainage, in keeping their water- 
supply free from pollution, in cleansing 
inside and out, Let the government see 
how much they can do for the people in 
introducing and stimulating better agricul- 
ture. Irrigation, combined with drainage, 
works in water-logged districts; for the 
two must never be separated there. There 
is no country in the world for which so 
much might be done as for India. There is 
not a country in the world for which there 
is so much hope.” 


And Miss Nightingale goes on to 
justify the grounds of hope for India 
in sanitary matters by telling what. 
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has been done in’ Calcutta, the lar- 
gest city of Bengal, since she studied 
the sanitary condition of India in 
1863. She says, — 


“Ten years ago I reported to the Royal 
Commission that no one of those three large 
and populous cities, seats of presidencies, — 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras,—had as yet 
arrived at the degree of civilization in 
their sanitary arrangements at which the 
worst parts of our worst towns had ar- 
rived before sanitary reform sprang up in 
England at all. Yet all the fault of the 
inevitable results was laid to the ‘cli- 
mate.’ Bombay, the second city of our 
empire, had, it is true, a better water- 
supply, but no drainage. Calcutta was 
being drained ; but had no water-supply. 
Two of the seats of government had thus 
each one-half of a sanitary improvement, 
which halves ought never to be separated. 
Madras had neither. This was ten years 
ago. Now, (and I cannot but name the 
name of the Calcutta municipality engi- 
neer, Mr. Clark, with this great improve- 
ment: let us give him a cheer) Calcutta 
has its water-supply complete. Caste pre- 
judices have been alleged as insuperable 
stumbling-blocks in the way to sanitary 
improvement. But a curious and cheerful 
instance of caste prejudice being overcome 
is this: when the water-supply was first 
introduced into Calcutta, the high caste 
Hindoos still desired their water-carriers to 
bring them the sacred water from the 
river; but these functionaries, finding it 
much easier to take the water from the 
new taps, just rubbed in a little (vulgar, 
‘not sacred) mud, and presented it as Gan- 
ges water. When at last the healthy fraud 
was discovered, public opinion, founded 
on experience, had already gone tob far to 
‘return to dirty water. Besides its water- 
supply, the drainage of Calcutta bids fair 
to be a wonder of the world, when we 
remember what has been loudly said, even 
in this our day,.that Calcutta, at least, was 
hopeless, because it lies close to the level 
of the river; and its public health has 
equally defied the prophets of irremediable 
evil, and will yet improve still further its 
powers of defiance.” 


In confirmation of this, we. find 
that the death-rate in Calcutta, in 
the month of June, 1874, was only 
about twenty in a,thousand, no high- 
erthan in an average European or 
American city, and much lower than 
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the death-rate of Berlin, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool. If sanitary improve- 
ment:has gone so far in Calcutta, 
there is really some hope that the 
tenement-house horrors of Boston 
and New York may in time be al- 
leviated. As for industrial progress 
in India, Miss Carpenter informs us, 
in her “ Journal of the National In- 
dian Association,” that the rapidly 
extended Indian railroads have in 
many parts revolutionized the coun- 
try, both directly and _ indirectly, 
loosening the rigor of caste, giving 
definite and punctual habits, and pro- 
moting trade... Factories are now 
starting up in yarious parts of the 
country. Wherever they are found, 
especially where large cotton factories 
are established, a powerful agency 
exists. for, infusing, into the lower 
orders of the native population bet- 
ter elements of character. There is 
a cotton factory in Bombay, under 
the management of an Englishman, 
which presents every feature of a 
well-ordered Manchester factory, — 
excellent order, perfect cleanliness, 
steady, diligent work; and has for 
operatives women and boys of the 
lowest castes, who had been previous- 
ly of little value to society, but now 
feeling self-respect, and worth good 
wages. Indeed, a Bombay newspa- 
per, “The Argus,” asserts that Eng- 
land has more to fear from the compe- 
tition of India in the native markets 
of this country, than India now has. 
“Poor and despised as the manufac- 
tures of India are now,” it says, “ they 
may yet, by the aid of the best ma- 
chinery from England, and by an 
improvement in the cultivation of 
cotton, be the finest in the world. 
The designs used are better than 
many Europeans can produce; and 
they are formed frequently on a more 
intelligible basis than those we see 
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on English goods. English designs 
have not added any thing to the na- 
tive ideas, but have rather injured 
than improved the native faculty of 
discerning beauty in designs for man- 
ufactured articles. We might make 
improvements in their own designs; 
but we shall do the native manufac- 
turers.no good by imposing on them 
our own designs, which are too often 
certainly unadapted to the articles 
they are employed upon, and hideous 
in appearance into the bargain.” 
“The Argus ” goes on to say, — 


“Printed cotton goods are manufactured 
in all the large towns of Guzerat; the 
chaparias. and bhansaras. (printers) are 
found in all places of importance. But 
European cotton goods compete success- 
fully with the native made: they are 
cheaper, but not so durable or strong ; and 
it is a curious fact, that; the farther the lo- 
cality is from the railway, the better the 
work is; so that European competition 
has destroyed the quality of the goods 
made, as well as injured the native trade 
in them. The Bombay cotton mills, as 
well as those in Broach and other parts of 
the presidency, have supplied a better 
article than the homespun and woven 
goods which the lower classes wear, who 
readily buy up the threads and cloths of 
the mills; and on them the native chapa- 
rias display their taste and skill, the Sind 
workmen being the best, and those of 
Dharwar and the Southern Mahratta Coun- 
try rank second: . . . High art does not ex- 
ist in the presidency, nor does the spread of 
education develop any artistic feeling ; but 
this is probably owing to the very superfi- 
ial character of the greater portion of the 
education, which is quite as marked among 
the rich as among the poorer class. Paint- 
ing, engraving, lithography, and stone 
éarving are confined within very narrow 
limits; but the native artisans have the 
capacity for improving, and they are good 
copyists. The native pupils at the School 
of Art engrave on wood to a limited ex- 
tent. Printing is well done under Euro- 
pean management; but native printing is 
rapidly improving. Stone cutting is fol- 
lowed with success in Cutch and Kattia- 
war. The more elaborate portion of the 
stone-work in the new buildings in Bom- 
bay is done by Cutch and Kattiawar men. 

lient Cutch sculptors, as well as Por- 
tuguese modellers, have been educated in 
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the School of Art and the Public Works 
Department.” 


On the opposite coast of India, 
education in art and science is going 
forward, not only among the Indian 
girls, but also among the young men. 
A new college for young men was 
opened for the whole Presidency at 
Calcutta, last April, —a three-storied 
building, commenced in 1872, which 
contains sixteen class-rooms, three 
physical science lecture and appara- 
tus rooms, a large examination hall, 
a library, &c., and has cost about 
thirty-three thousand pounds, say 
two hundred thousand dollars in our 
paper. Thirty-seven students of the 
Calcutta Medical College succeeded 
in passing the last examination; and 
at the last commencement: of the 
Madras University, fifty took the 
degree of B.A. 

“One day last spring,” says Miss 
Carpenter, “the viceroy paid a visit 
to the adult ladies’ and girls’ school 
of the Indian Reform Association at 
Calcutta, in order to inspect some 
specimens of native art. The exhi- 
bition included carpets, lace, catechu 
ornaments, Jeypore marbles, Luck- 
now figures, Poona work, &c. About 
fifty native ladies were assembled. 
Lord Northbrook and Miss Baring 
were received on their arrival by 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
were greeted by this song of loyalty 
in Bengali, sung by the ladies, — 


“Very happily do we live under the Brit- 
ish rule. Loyalty is roused in the heart 
when we remember the virtues of our 
great qu "We were in the midst of 
deep darkness, chained to national cus- 
toms, not having beheld for many days the 
light of knowledge. Through the mercy 
of God, we all found deliverance; and our 
lives are blessed by tasting the nectar of 
wisdom. We are daughters of Bengal: 
weak we are; and we know not how to 
express our gratitude before our sovereign. 
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Blessed is the Lord, the fountain of infinite 
mercy, through whose merciful dispensa- 
tions all auspicious events happen.” 


The first school for girls in India 
was not in. Calcutta, however, but in 
Bombay, where it was established and 

- named in-honor of the Princess of 
Wales, several years ago, by a rich 
Parsee gentleman. Then there were 
not more than half a dozen girls at 
the Alexandra school, and they did 
not belong to the leading families of 
Bombay. Now there are hundreds 
of girls.of every creed and caste re- 
ceiving their education at. this insti- 
tution. Those who. have benefited 

_ most have been Parsee girls, whose 
progress has been very good. Last 
winter the annual distribution of 
prizes at this school was made; and 
the first prize, consisting of a gold 
medal and several valuable books, was 
given, says the Bombay newspaper, 
“to Miss D. Wadia, the daughter, we 
believe, of Mr. Ardaseer H. Wadia 
of Parell.” She had to recite a long 
passage from one of the English poets, 
which she did with much grace. An- 
other young girl recited Wordsworth’s 
“ We are Seven,” and received great 
applause: so did Miss Wadia, who 
played on the piano. There were 
some Hindoo young ladies too, who 
acquitted themselves very well. 
There has, of course, been great preju- 
dice against such schools; but, if we 
may judge by a letter sent by some 
Indian “women of Ahmedabad to an 
English woman who had encouraged 
the girls’ school there, this is likely 
to be overcome by the strong desire 
of the sex for education. They say, 
in their quaint idiom, — 


“ As males attend some public meetings, 
and give their opinions, and know those of 
others, without any fear, and as they read 
books and newspapers from libraries, &c., 
and make themselves acquainted with 
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many foreign matters, we were very anx- 
ious to get our liberty and to show our 
thoughts publicly since many years ; but it 

only owing to your kind and amiable dis- 
position that-we have made ourselves bold 
enough to pay you visits, and to accompany 
you in your several visits to girls’ schools. 
Now we find that a great deal of eagerness 
has been produced among our native girls 
to learn.” 


THE JAPANESE GEOLOGISTS, 


One of the most important scien- 
tific works to be performed in British 
India is a thorough geological survey 
of that vast empire, rich in minerals 
of various kinds, as it has been sup- 
posed to be for thousands of years, 
during which time its mines have been 
worked, and their products turned into 
the channels of commerce in the West- 
ern countries. But until very lately 
all geological surveying was done by 
European engineers, of necessity ; for 
none of the natives were acquainted 
with the work. According to Mr. 
Benjamin Smith Lyman, a mining 
engineer of Philadelphia (who some 
years ago explored the Punjaub for 
oil-wells, under orders.from the Brit- 
ish Government), the teaching of na- 
tive geologists in India has already 
begun, and some of them will soon be 
in the field. Japan, however, has got 
the start of India in this matter; for 
Mr. Lyman, who has been for nearly 
two years in the service of the Japan- 
ese Government, specially charged to 
make a geological survey of the great 
Island of Yesso, has now had under 
training for a year and a half several 
apt students of geology, who were 
placed at his ‘direction by the Japan- 
ese authorities; and he reports them 
as making good progress in their 
work. They have now spent two sea- 
sons in the field, and one in the labo- 
ratory, and are, of course, well started 
both in their theoretical study and 
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the practical application of what they 
know. ‘Two reports of Mr. Lyman 
havei reached us,——one dated last 
Christmas Day, and giving the pre- 
liminary account of his first season’s 
work. upon Yesso; the other introdu- 
cing a report by his assistant, Mr. 
Henry 8. Munroe, on the Yesso coals, 
This is dated April 27, 1874, and 
shows that the “Japanese coals are 
widely removed by their composition 
from. all coals of similar age, and can 
be compared with the best carbonifer- 
ous coals.” They are neither lignites 
nor brown coals, but true bituminous 
coals. 

Mr. Lyman had last year about a 
dozen educated young Japanese as ge- 
ological assistants ; and with these he 
has been surveying not only the coal- 
beds, but the gold-fields, the oil-wells, 
the sulphur-fields,the iron ore-beds,and 
the other mineral riches of Yesso. He 
praises the industry and intelligence of 
his pupils, whom he is instructing, not 
only in what is commonly known as 
geology, but in the thorough method 
of geologic topography, which has 
been long practised by Prof. J. P. 
Lesley of Philadelphia, to whom Mr. 
Lyman gives just praise for his 
“Pennsylvanian Topographic Method.” 
There will be much interest in the 
results of Mr. Lyman’s explorations, 
and still more in his introduction of 
geology and mining engineering 
among the quick and intelligent Jap- 
anese people. 


THE NEW LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

As the readers of Otp anp New 
well know, the law of pauper settle- 
ment in Massachusetts has of late 
years worked great hardship in many 
cases, by requiring the poor persons 
who were to be relieved at the public 
cost to be first removed twenty, fifty, 
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or a hundred miles from the place of 
their former. residence, -where they 
might have lived for the half or the 
whole of their lifetime, in order to be 
supported in a great State alms-house. 
This hardship was specially severe 
for single women, who, under the old 
law, could scarcely gain a local settle- 
ment for themselves at all; and, even 
under the amended law of 1870, an 
unmarried woman must live for ten 
years in one place before she would 
be entitled to public relief there, in 
case of poverty, unless she were the 
owner of freehold property, and lived 
upon it; which seldom happened. The 
law as it stood ‘last May, before the 
later legislation, of which we now 
speak, was, in its more important 
provisions, as follows : — 


A settlement might be acquired by any. 
adult person, irrespective of citizenship, in 
his or her own right, in any city or town, — 

I. By ten years’ continuous residence 
therein, accompanied by the payment of 
all taxes, duly assessed, for any five years 
within said time; or, in the case of an un- 
married woman, by such residence, without 
receiving relief as a pauper, or being con- 
victed of crime. 

II. By a@ residence of three successive 
years on his or her estate of inheritance or 
freehold, situated therein. 

Ill. By the possession of an estate, the 
principal of which shall be set at two hun- 
dred dollars, or the income at twelve dol-, 
lars, in the valuation of estates, made by 
assessors, and being assessed thereon for 
all taxes for five years successively, if the 
person dwells or has his home in the place 
where such assessment is made. 


These requirements were not only 
more severe than in any other State 
of this country, as will soon be seen, 
but more so than in European coan- 
tries. Holland requires but six years’ 
residence to give a settlement; Den- 
mark, five; Norway, two; and Prus- 
sia, only one. The Massachusetts law 
was softened, however, by the provis- 
ion for “ military settlements,” which 
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could be gained. under the Act of 1865, 
as follows: — 


Any person who shall have been duly 
enlisted and mustered into the tilitary or 
naval service of the United States, as a part’ 
of the quota of any city or town in this Com+ 
monwealth, under any call of the President 
of the United States during the recent civil 
war, and who shall have continued in such 
service for a term not less than one year, or 
who shall have died, or become disabled, 
from wounds or disease received or con- 
tracted while engaged in such service, or 
while a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 
and the wife.or widow and minor children of 
such person, shall be deemed thereby to have 
acquired a settlement in such city or town. 


This law had gradually, in, the nine 
years it had been in force, given a 
local settlement to about one in. ten 
of all the poor persons, supported or 
aided by the municipalities of Massa- 
chusetts; but there was an urgent 
appeal from many philanthropic per- 
sons and charitable societies, to have 
a still larger number of the “ unset- 
tled” poor provided.with local settle- 
ments. In compliance with their 
petitions and arguments, the Massa- 
chusetts legislature of the present 
year, toward the end of: May, passed 
the following Act, which has prob- 
ably given a settlement to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons al- 
ready : — 


Section 1.— Any person of the age of 
twenty-one years, who resides in any place 
within this State for five years together, and 
pays all State, county, city, or town taxes 
duly assessed on his poll or estate for any 
three years within that time, shall thereby 
gain a settlement in such place. 

Sect. 2.— Any woman of the age of 
twenty-one years, who resides in any place 
within this State for five years together, 
without receiving relief as a pauper, shall 
thereby gain a settlement in such place, 
The first section of the 392d chapter of the 
Acts of 1870 is hereby repealed. 

Sect. 3.—No existing settlement shall 
be changed by any provision of this Act, 
unless the entire residence. and taxation 
herein required shall have accrued after its 
Passage; but any unsettled person shall 
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gain a settlement upon the completion of 
the residence and taxation herein required, 
though the whole or a part of the same may 
have accrued ‘before the passage of this 
Act, ° “ 

Sect. 4.—The provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to any person, who, at the 
date of its passage, shall be an inmate of 
either of the State Lunatic Hospitals, the 
Asylum for Insane, and the State Alms- 
house at Tewksbury, the State Work-house, 
or the State Primary School, until such per- 
son shall Lave been duly discharged from 
said institution. 


In reporting this bill, which passed 
with but slight modification from the 
form in which it was drawn up by the 
Board of State Charities, the legisla- 
tive committee gave the following ex- 
planation of its purpose and provis- 
ions: — 


This bill does not change existing settle- 
ments. Every settled person is to remain 
where he now belongs, until that settle- 
meut is defeated, and a new one gained in 
the ordinary course of law. It does not in- 
terrupt or defeat any settlement in process 
of acquisition: this is to be completed, as 
before, under existing laws. It does not 
change the principles underlying the pres- 
ent laws, but merely adapts them to the 
exigencies of the present day, by shorten- 
ing the time, and lessening the number of 
taxes, required for settlement. It gives all 
settled persons a fair and equal start, by 
allowing them to commence now to gain 4 
new settlement under its provisions, It 
provides liberally for the unsettled, by giv- 
ing all a settlement who can show a con- 
tinuous residence of five years, and the 
payment of three taxes within that time, 
whether the residence and taxation be 
wholly before, or wholly after, or partly 
before and partly after, its enactment. It 
relieves the most pressing claim brought to 
the attention of the legislature, by giving 
women a settlement by five years’ resi- 
dence, providing within that time they 
have not been paupers, And, finally, it 
exempts from its benefits the present State 
pauper inmates of the public institutions, 
to the end that no injustice may be done to 
any city or town. 


It will be noticed, that the Act gives 
married women a settlement, even if 


their husbands have none, provided 
the wife has complied with the re- 
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i terms of residence, &. It 
therefore does away with any impli- 
cation from the language of the old 
law, that she must remain “ unset- 
tled,” if her husband is so; and gives 
a new effect to some of the old pro- 
yisions of law. These were, — 


(1.) A married woman shall always fol- 
low and have the. settlement of her hus- 
band, if he have any within this Common- 
wealth; otherwise her own at the time 
of marriage, if she then had any, shall not 
be lost or suspended by the marriage. And 
in ease the wife shall be removed to her 
settlement, and the husband shall want 
relief from the State, he shall receive it in 
the town where his wife shall have her set- 
tlement, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth. 
~ (2.) Legitimate children shall follow and 
have the settlement of. their father, if he 
shall have any within this Commonwealth, 
unti] they gain a settlement of their on; 
but, if he shall have none, they shall, in 
like manner, follow and have the settle- 
ment of their mother, if she shall have any. 

(3,) Illegitimate children shall follow and 
have the settlement of their mother at the 
time of their birth, if she shall then have 
any within the Commonwealth; butneither 
legitimate or illegitimate children shall gain 
a settlement by birth in the place where 
they may be born, if neither of their parents 
shall then have any settlement there. 


In many cases, under the new law, 
the wife will have a settlement when 
the husband has none; and the chil- 
dren, following the status of the 
mother, will also have a settlement, 
irrespective of the father’s condition. 
Hence, and for other reasons, a much 
larger number of persons than we 
have named above will eventually 
gain a settlement under the new law; 
and it is, perhaps, not extravagant to 
say, that it will “settle ” in five years 
at least half a million of the present 
sixteen hundred thousand inhabitants 
of the State. 
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Since, by the new settlement law, 
Massachusetts abandons, in practice, 
the possession of property as a means 
of gaining settlement, the only 
States which now make the posses- 
sion of property a means to this end, 
are Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. Of 
these, the four latter alone require a 
person to live upon the estate. The’ 
other States merely prescribe a certain 
period of continuous residence, the 
same for men and unmarried women, 
without possession of property, or the 
payment of taxes, as follows: Maine, 
five years; South Carolina, three 
years; New York, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Oregon, one 
year; Illinois, Mississippi, and Kan- 
sas, six months ; and Nebraska, thirty 
days. It will be noticed, that the 
newer the State, as a general rule, the 
shorter the time required for gaining 
a pauper settlement. In New Eng- 
land, previous to 1700, the time re- 
quired did not exceed three months, 
or half-way between the requirement 
of Illinois and that of Nebraska. As 
these new States grow older, they will, 
probably, lengthen the period, while 
Massachusetts and the other New 
England States will shorten it. What 
is now greatly to be desired is some 
uniform and concurrent’ legislation, 
by neighboring States, to prevent the 
removal of the poor, by local author- 
ities, from one jurisdiction to another, 
without the consent of the place where 
they probably belong. This concur+ 
rence has several timés been at- 
tempted, but has not yet been effected. 
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College Presidents or Professors are earnest] 
logues, tor use in the correction of the CO G. 
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Hine Art. 


Ir is said of most provincial cities, that they are nothing, if not 
critical. ‘The remark generally rests on the ignorance of those who 
are called their “ critics,” and means that these people are nothing, if 
not censorious. What we had occasion to say of pretended criticism 
‘in literature in our number for July is equally true of what is called 
“ criticism on art,” when-that criticism is written, as poor Mr. Parton 
would say, at the rate of fifteen dollars a week, by critics who were 
reporting base-ball matches yesterday, and will be “ interviewing” 
liars to-morrow. 

So it happens, that, in nine “ art criticisms ” out of tén, ignorance of 
art flaunts its opinions before a public which is only beginning to sus- 
pect the source from which they come. As a rule, the second and 
third rate artists receive most puffing. The penny-a-liners are their 
friends — for obvious reasons. When the greater men exhibit, they 
are pursued like deer before the huntsmen. The critics have pre- 
conceived ideas of what pictures ought to be; and, what they cannot 
comprehend, they decry. 

“TI don’t see Nature as you do,” said a critic, visiting an artist’s 
studio. j 

“Don’t you wish you could?” was the retort, less in conceit than 
in self-defence. 

“Tf I had painted that portrait, I should have given it a different 
background.” 

* But, my friend, you didn’t paint it.” 

“ Good-morning!” said a brisk young man, entering a studio, with- 
out, especial invitation, ‘ Iam about to write a series of letters on ‘ art 
in Boston.’ I am free to say that I don’t know much about the sub- 
ject ; but I want to get posted, and have come to you first as the one 
most likely to give me some ideas. What do you think of the state 
of art in this country? Who are the leading artists in Boston? 
Which do you consider the higher art, — portrait, or landscape paint- 
ing? Haven’t you something to which you would like to have me 
call especial attention?” &c. 

Imagine such an ‘interruption in the midst of engrossing work! 
Imagine the result in “ The Daily »” in which artists are meas- 
.ured by the degree of patience with which they receive such visi- 
tations ! 
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Our leading artists are abused for not exhibiting more than they 
do: but great is the measure of abuse when they do show their 
work; and we are sorry to say that the’ harshest criticism comes 
often from literary sources. It is a pity that literature and art should 
be inimical; but, although letters may write the history of art, they 
have little sympathy with its feeling or soul. The public reads with 
perfect trust and belief, and puts overmuch faith in the critic, whose 
words sound plausible and convincing. The true artist would sooner 
trust to the verdict of the uncultivated masses of the people than 
to a jury of litterateurs. 

Some of the kindest and ablest criticism of Boston art comes from 
New York. For instance, “ Appleton’s Journal” furnishes candid 
opinions from writers who know what they are talking about. Archi- 
tects often complain that the press has no reporter competent to 
speak intelligently of their work ; but we remember that an “* Apple- 
ton” of last winter gave a most appreciative description of our re- 
built “Burnt, District,” superior to any published in any home 
journal. ‘The best works of art rarely fail to find honorable mention 
in its pages. Other journals in the metropolis might be cited as well; 
and many a time, when Boston has failed to extend the helping hand 


to talent, New York, with more open-handed hospitality, has sum- 

moned artist or musician to her more remunerative field of work. 
With all our sympathy for the artist, we cannot refrain from saying 

that the censor errs oftener through ignorance than threugh malice or 


ill-feeling. It is the old story of handling edged-tools. Knowledge 
is power ; and the critic who knows is a power. We complain not 
of him, but of the man who thinks he knows. The crass ignorance 
of the country in matters of fine art reveals itself, of course, when- 
ever the ignorant speak. 





WILLIAM HUNT’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS. 

Ir is well known among the artists 
and amateurs in Boston, that, in Mr. 
William Hunt’s instructions to his 
pupils, he is constantly dropping sug- 
gestions which may be worked out. 
Yes, tono end. The pupils would be 
glad enough to put by their crayons, 
and pull out their pencils to take 
notes. But this is not 80 easy. 

Miss Knowlton, who has already 


won an honorable reputation by her 
own success in art, has, for some time 
past, availed herself of the good- 
fortune which enables her to hear more 
than most people of our great artist’s 
flying words, and jotting them down, 
has begun to print them. 

Sensible people, who have no other 
occasion to subscribe for “The Worces- 
ter Palladium,” take it because every 
week they find some of these “sen- 
tences,” often of essential import re- 
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garding matters of fine art, from such 
high authority. 

Our readers can judge of their 
value by a few selections. 


“Your drawing is too vapory. It needs 
to be made definite by certain lines which 
you might use to disengage the head from 
the background. Draw a line firmly under 
‘that chin, and then you can work up to it, 
and lose it, if you don’t like it. Your work 
doesn’t ‘carry’ across the room. It looks 
like Nature when you come close to it; but 
it must look like Nature-as.soon as you 
enter the door, 

“You can’t literally reproduce it;, but you 
maust use means to make it count for what 
you wish to represent. When Paul Vero- 
nese! painted his pictures, he knew where 
they were to be seen. Some of them were 
as long as this room, —forty feet, perhaps. 
When ycu come near to them, you might 
find what you would call ‘ faults;’ but I tell 
yon that he knew why he made use of these 
means. Youmay say thatjhe was ‘too much 
this, and too much that;’ but he has shown 
us how to make certain effects possible. 

“You must take for granted the experi- 
ence of people who have had experience, 
and who knew what they were about. Paul 
Veronese will always be known as a great 
painter; and, until we get to be greater than 
he, we must believe that he was right. So 
with Michael Angelo. You may say that 
he distorted the muscles; that he exagger- 
‘ated certain parts at the expense of others. 
He, like Veronese, never made a touch that 
he didn’t need. You must see his pictures 
in the place in which they belonged. You 
can’t judge altogether of paintings by pho- 
tographs from them. For instance, certain 
lines would be made of red, which would 
photograph black; and you would see them 
dark where they were not intended to be 
dark.’* 


“Paul Veronese says that ‘art is con- 
yentional,’ It is not literal, any more than 
poetry. Titian acted upon the same idea. 

** But in a very different manner?’ 

“Only, that his name began with a T, 
instead of a V. When he saw that his 
‘things did not count at a distance, he knew 

what to do to get the effect. He took his 
way; Veronese, his way. Looking at Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, I feel that I wouldn’t have 
done this, and I wouldn’t have done that; 
but — he knew / 

“The Greek sculptors had their way of 

tting what they wanted. When the 

ks doubled a movement, they did it to 
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strengthen agroup. They sustained things 
to get breadth. You often see single horses 
painted whose legs would hardly carry 
their weight.. You can’t snap off the leg of 
a horse in the Parthenon.” 


We have got to have faith in the biggest 
people that have ever.done any thing. If 
we can find out a way of doing our work 
with less expense, all right. Paul Veronese 
gives you the résumé of athing. Velasquez 
painted hands with two strokes of the 
brush. Near the canvas, you would say 
that his hands had but three fingers each; 
but, at the distance at which they were 
meant to be seen, they were real hands.” 


“Now it would be very easy for me to 
say, ‘ Yes,’ to your admiration of painters 
who are not the gregtest; and it isn’t 
what might be called ‘pleasant’ for me to 
combat your ideas. But, in spite cf what 
you may think of me, I have a firm con- 
viction that you haven’t the true idea of 
great art. Besides, I want to tell you that 
you haven't a right, at the age of twenty 
years, to pronounce judgment on these 
great artists, who may never be equalled, 
never can he excelled. 

“T have disliked pictures so much that I 
afterwards found were good, that I want to 
hint to you that you may, some day, want 
an outlet from the opinions you now hold. 

“ The fact is, we inust take, in the works 
of these men, what you call faults, and ask 
ourselves if they were not, perhaps, quali- 
ties. 

._ “What a time has been made over 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Moses,’ with his horns! 
Michael Angelo felt that Moses must have 
horns. To represent him, he must have 
something more than a man with a full 
beard; and you must accept these horns 
just as von would a word which some poet 
had felt the need of, and had coined. As 
Michael Angelo was the greatest creator 
that ever worked in art, hadn’t we better 

_ decide that we'll wait fifteen minutes be- 
fore passing judgment upon him, or upon 
what he did? 

“There was the same talk about his plan 
of St. Peter’s Church. Everybody had 
always raised such a hue and cry about it, 
comparing it, unfavorably, with St. Paul’s! 
Horace Binney Wallace, the Philadelphia 
writer upon art, was the first man to say, 
‘Hold on! Let’s look at it from the artist’s © 
point of view! Let’s walk out of Rome, 
and see it thirty miles off!’ This church 
was intended to be a sort of handle to the 
city. In the position which it holds, it 
needed to be built just as it was built. 

“Ah, these great men! Their life was 
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“one prayer. They did nothing but their 
»work, cared only for what they were doing; 
and how little the world knows of them!” 


," For years Millet painted beautiful 
and nobody looked at him. They 
fascinated me; and 1 would go to Barbison, 
and spend all the money I could get in 
‘buying his pictures. I brought them to 
Boston. ‘ What is that horrid thing?’—‘Oh, 
it’s a sketch by a friend of mine!’ Now he 
is the greatest painter in Europe.” 


NATURE INTERPRETED. 

ArtisTs are interpreters of Nature ; 

and it often happens that we not only 
see Nature through them, but that we 
see them in Nature. A sturdy growth 
of oaks, with muscular figures in 
their shade, will remind us of Courbet. 
Certain strong subjects in Nature re- 
call Daubigny. A colorless but lumi- 
nous early spring morning suggests 
Corot. Men and women in the field, 
bending their intelligence to the 
-patience of the ox, make us thankful 
for Millet, who has taught us the pa- 
thetic dignity of labor. Florida creeks 
found their interpreter in William 
Hunt. Some of Boston’s suburbs are 
identified with Inness, Cole, and 
others well known; while our glow- 
ing coast-rocks have beguiled Gay, 
‘Wild, and many another, from favor- 
ite inland studies. Our native cows, 
browsing on green hillsides, show 
how faithfully they have been painted 
by Thomas Robinson and his young 
confrére, John Johnston; while we 
shall always be grateful to Frank 
Smith for preserving on canvas the 
beautiful Paddock Elms, as they stood 
against the winter twilight, making a 
picture which Boston will never see 
again. 

We thought the more of this sub- 
ject after looking at La Farge’s elab- 
orate color-studies of Newport scenes, 
and finding, when the north-east wind 


‘threw a haze over the heated earth, 
how vividly these works of his were 
brought to mind. Long ago, La 
Farge, once a pupil of Hunt, painted 
“values” of light and shade. Latter- 
ly he is getting some exquisite color 
on these values; and every year we 
look for charming pictures from his 
easel. His work now seems to us a 
subtile, intellectual seeking for color, 
often with exquisite and poetical re- 
sult. In the work of one who paints 
the figure so well, we hope to see its 
more frequent introduction. 


GOULD THE SCULPTOR. 


Mr. Govtp has made his annual 
visit to Boston, taking home, to Flor- 
ence, orders for his well-known char- 
acteristic work. He has an excellent 
bas relief of an elderly lady, of the 
Martha Washington type,—a work 
which is not only a good likeness 
of the original, but an artistic produc- 
tion as well,—one that might be 
hung in any gallery as the representa- 
tive woman of New England, the 
mother whose children arise, and call 
her blessed. ‘ 

His wonderful creation, “ Hamlet’s 
Ghost,” has won deserved attention. 
In technival terms, it is a head, 
bearded, helmeted, and plumed, 
chiselled in high relief on a sunk oval 
enclosed in a square. The intense 
pathos of the face haunts us as if 
we had seen it but yesterday. Grief, 
despair, sustained by a purpose, and 
softened by affection for an unhappy _ 
son, are most vividly expressed. It 
is ghostly, but not ghastly. In- 
stead of repelling, it enchains the be- 
holder, who is moved to tears of pity 
for this spirit, who knows not even the 
rest of the tomb. The head is of the 
finest, highest type, a little screened 
from sight by the overshadowing hel- 
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‘met, which sinks.into,the background, 

encircled with plumes, .,The eyes are 
full of unmitigated woe.. Before their 
gaze a guilty soul must quail. The 
wasted cheeks have an unearthly pal- 
lor ; the nogtrils quiver with emotion ; 
and the mouth — who shall tell what 
it expresses, half-veiled as it is by the 
full beard, every line of which is full 
of, meaning, the whole vanishing into 
obscurity like a vision? It is the 
apotheosis of melancholy, not as 
Albert Diirer expressed it, but as 
Shakspeare immortalized it in Ham- 
let and in the Ghost. 


THE ARTISTS OUT OF DOORS. 


TuHE artists still linger in the coun- 
try; and there is little to record in 
September of the summer’s work. 
The first two months of autumn are 
the painter’s harvest-time; and he 
p oan his material with eager hand 
in these last golden hours, deeming 
November only too early for return to 
town and studio. 

We are glad to notice with each 
passing summer a disposition to work 
more from Nature, and to.depend less 
upon chic in the finish of pictures. 
Ruskin never said a truer word than 
- when he wrote, “Finish is added 
truth.” And many a sketch has 


become an embroidered lie by under- 
going the “final touches” of ‘the 
studio, § 

Keep to Nature, good friends of 
the palette and brush! Study her 
in every mood and phase that inter- 
ests you; and, while the impression is 
fresh, make your picture, — from 
memory if you like, but now/ Don’t 
wait until Christmas time brings 
you an “order.” Take a celebrated 
artist’s design for the face of his watch, 
and inscribe on your own a letter for 
each hour, — 


NOW .18 THE TIME, 
1.1L. IV. V. Vi. VIL VI. IX. X. XL xi 

A picture is an impression, not 
“an almanac of facts;” and your 
impression of to-day is not your im- 
pression of to-morrow. 

The best work that comes yearly to 
the studios is sure to be the first frank 
sketches made out of doors, and never 
retouched. If done for the love of 
doing, it has something of the savor 
of inspiration, however crudely left. 
To be sure, there is something beyond 
this, — the picture that is a poem, a 
real inspiration; the picture that 
painted itself, the artist never knew 
how. These are’the works that mon- 
ey cannot pay for; those of which a 
man may paint but one in a year; 
perhaps but one in a lifetime. 





